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My Grandfather’s Orchard. 

















My grandfather's orchard! Ah, would I could 
As am thes in my childhood I climbed its dear 


trees, 
d tasted its treasures so fragrant and luscious, 
4 a fitted each fancy to certainly please. 
In springtime its branches with flowers were 
laden, 
vomised each palate exactly to suit, 
ine old. Time had wrought, with his wonderful 


The exrange transformation from flower to 
fruit. 
The yellow June Eatings, 80 mellow and juicy, 


sdstreaks, 80 pungently acid, for pies, 
aoe No Furthers, and Russets, and Pearmains, 


and Greenings, 5 Be 
§ Sweetings and Spies, I in memory p 4 
ee name calls up visions, both pleasant and 


der, . 
Of soapanl that forever have passed from my 
of on days and long evenings of 
Of tasks 4008 by day, and of frolics by night. 


In autumm we gathered the apples with glad- 


ness 
sl hem in boxes and barrels away. 
rales pe teeth in their fresh juicy crisp- 


aul thought the fruit harvest was nothing but 


Deer trees! That they loved us we never could 
doubt it: 
inistered both to our fancies and needs. 
Their Sheer rejoiced us; we ate of their apples, 
Our fortunes we told with the parings and seeds, 


* gardens could not have been fairer, 
pie ls taste their famed apples of gold; 
Foné love grantsa charm to whatever it touches, 
That safe from Time’s withering touch doth 


enfold. heart my loved grandfather's 


S50 — ‘eg my 

orchard, 

is blossoms and fruits ever fragrant and gay, 
Witte binds in the branches are caroling pet 
And beneath them are children forever at play. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Hints For the Care of the Feet. 





Written fomthe Democrat and Chronicle. 
(Copyright.) 


There is no retributive justice that is so 
swift in its flight as that which is conse- 
quent upon the neglect of the feet. “Where 
the toe is bent there will the ache incline,” 
is as true a maxim as the one of which 
it is a parody. ; 

But it is not merely toes which are to 
be considered, although they are very im- 
portant members. The whole foot should 
be treated as an organism, which has a 
mechanism as delicate, if not as complex 
as that of the body to which it belongs. 
Lixe individual human beings, it is ex- 
tremely sensitive as to treatment, and 
while the often-abused, hard-working ap- 
what more natural than that ‘it ‘should 
eventually “kick” in a manner most con- 
vineing as to its own importance and its 
demand for better treatment. 

And woe to him who heeds not its warn- 
ings! The feet of elderly people, particu- 
larly, are liable to painful experiences. 
With age the tissues of the body are weak- 
ened and broken down, and a congested 
state resulting from increased flow of 
blood to. those parts, together with im- 
paired circulation, renders them swolle 
and sensitive. ; 

A healthy foot does not not make itself 
known to the owner in any way. Callosi- 
ties, yellow, distorted, or thickened nails 
are indicative of ill health in the possessor 
of the foot. They are the signs, the out- 
ward expression, of an internal cause. If 
upon first symptoms this state of things 
is taken in hand, much suffering, may be 
averted. 

In many cases the disorder is of suffi- 
cient importance to demand the services 
of a physician, but very often by the use 
of the few simple remedies suggested be- 
low, the sufferer can be relieved without 
the attendant doctor’s bill. 

The first and most important thing to 
do in any case is to wash the feet daily, 
whether they be healthy or unhealthy. 
This does two things which are of great 
benefit to the members. It softens the 
skin, thus preventing callosities, and it 
stimulates the circulation, not to mention 
the fact that it opens the largest pores of 
the body for the excretion of refuse from 
the blood. 

Washing the feet in warm water, then 
suddenly plunging them into cold and rub- 
bing them briskly immediately after with 
a rough towel, is found very beneficial by 
those whose constitutions will bear such 
Severe treatment. 

A nail brush used briskly across the toes 
and on the sole of the foot is effective in 
Temoving portions of cuticle which have 
a tendency to collect and form callosities 
that are but a beginning in corns and bun- 
fons; and unless there are too many sen- 
Sitive spots, this treatment will be found 
to produce a very agreeable sensation in 
the feet of the aged. 

A hint to those who have a tendency to 
growing nails, is that the nail be cut 
low and squarely across, not rounding, as 
Wwe trim the finger nail. By doing this no 
Pressure downward, thereby forcing the 
8ides of the nail into the flesh, is possible. 

People who suffer with cold feet are 
advised to rub them briskly after the daily 
bath with a coarse towel. Afterward 
upon the carpet, then to wear woolen 
Stockings. Wool for cold feet, especially 
i night in bed, is a necessity. The soft, 

utted bootee, with quite a high ankle, 
and no sole except the knit one, is ad- 
Mirable for this purpose—though if not 
Odtainable, an ordinary woolen sock, or 
“m undergarment which has been worn 

a the day and retains the heat of #he 
cy, May be wrapped around them to 
were advantage. The sock should not 
ave been worn during the day, but should 
ee and warmed if possible. 

4, hose who have perspiring feet should 
“illo Ree: use any of the washes or 
his very ae to dry up or “cure” 
fem. is 2 lisagreeable symptom. The sys- |: 
Ten trying in that way to throw off 
the vee ce element, especially where 
hy veat is offensive in odor. This poi- 

» Which has gained access to, or been 


Eenerated in the body, is far better out 
an In, 


ina. <4 





Hygienic Value of Grapes. 





aad hygienic value of fruits as food has 
@nd np. seriously, generally doubted, 
ng et one occasionally hears a disparag- 
© Statement regarding this or that or- | 


4 bilious, 


dds Migiralg ai, 


= 


calculated to lend weight to the utterance. 
Dr. Dupoury, a French physician, cele- 
brated for his scientific investigations in 
dietary matters, in an article printed in a 
Paris journal considers the hygienic value 
of fruits. He divides fruits into five 
classes, each of which possesses a special 
hygienic value—the acid, the sweet, the 
astringent, the oily and the mealy. To the 
first, including cherries, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, peaches, apples, 
lemons and oranges, 
merit. Cherries, however, he prohibits en- 
tirely to those affected with neuralgia of 
the stomach. Strawberries and raspber- 
ries he re¢commends warmly to those of 
plethoric and gouty  tem- 
perament, and denies them to those on 
waom diabetes is present or suspected. Of 
the sweet fruits he considers that plums 
are of special hygienic value, and even a 
preventive in gout and, particularly, rheu- 
matism. To the grape he accords ‘the 
very first place. As this is the séason 
for that fruit, his remarks thereon are 
especially applicable. He is an *ardent 
advocate of what in Europe is called the 
grape cure. In this eure grapes for sev- 
eral days form the exclusive aliment. The 
patient commences with the consumption 
of from one to two pounds daily, with a 
gradual increase to eight or ten pounds: 
After a few days of this diet a marked 
improvement in the general health is no- 
ticeable. The appetite improves, the di- 
gestion becomes easy and rapid, and in- 
creased capacity to withstand the fatigue 
of out-door exercise is noticeable. The 
grape cure is particularly recommended to 
the anemic, dyspeptic and consumptive, in 
diseases of the liver and in gout.—Califor- 
nia Fruit Grower. 





Fruit the Correct Thing. 





As compared with the nourishment they 
give, fruits and.:nuts have the least pro- 
portion of earthy salt. Animal flesh comes 
next, then vegetables, and fourth in rank 
we have the largest amount of the earthy 
matters. From the analysis we see that 
fruits as distinct from vegetables have 
the least amount of earth salts. Most of 
them contain a large quantity of water, 
but that water is of the purest kind—a 
distilled water of nature—and has in so- 
lution vegetable albumen. 

We also notice that they are to a great 
extent free from oxidized albumens—glu- 
tinous and fibfinous substances; and many 
of them contain acids—citric, tartaric, 
malic, ete.—which, when taken into the 
system, act directly upon the blood by in- 
creasing its solubility, by thinning it; the 


+> u on LA 
of a thicker nature. ° These acids lowe: 
the temperature of the body and thus pre- 
vent the wasting process of oxidation; or 





ican Review. 
a 
Sales of Farm Products Abroad. 


In tthe last report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, attention is called to the fact 
that during the last fiscal year the ex- 
ported products of American farms aggre- 
gated @ value of $570,000,000. That is a 
gain of - $17,000,000 over the preceding 
year. 

During the fiscal year 1896 agricultural 
products make up only 66 per cent. of the 
total exports of the United States, as 
against 70 per cent. in 1895, 72 per cent. 
in 1894, and 74 per cent. in 1893. But 
the reason of a relatively decreased value 
of 4 per cent., with an increase of the 
absolute valuation of agricultural products 
shipped in the year 1896, amounting to 
$17,000,000 more than those of the pre- 
«ding year, 1895, is solely due to the 
unprecedented sale abroad of American 
manufactured goods and commodities, the 
exports of which from the United States 
jumped from a valuation of one hundred 
and eighty-four millions of dollars 
($1845000,000) in 1895 to two hundred and 
twenty-eight million of dollars  ($228,- 
000,000) in 1896. 

It is admitted by all economists that gen- 

eral prosperity depends absolutely upon 
agricultural prosperity. The largest mar- 
ket for the products of agriculture and for 
the products of the manufactories is ad- 
mittedly the home market. It is, however, 
true, that the export trade is the regula- 
tor, the balance wheel, for domestic trade. 
Therefore, it follows that the interest of 
the manufacturer, as well as of the far- 
mers, is found in the most rapid possible 
increase of the export of farm products. 
By such exportations farmers and those 
engaged in subsidiary arts, who consti- 
tute nearly one-half of the population of 
the United States, and who mainly create 
the demands of the home market for man- 
ufactured goods, will have an increasing 
power to buy those goods. On the other 
hand, the imported products of agriculture 
are limited in number. They are mainly 
sugar, wool, hemp, coffee, tropical fruits 
and nuts. 
Any commercial system which will in- 
crease with celerity and extend with cer- 
tainty the export of farm products from 
this country wil! be of the utmost advan- 
tage to agricuiture and all those inter- 
ested in its profitable expansion. And 
that political economy which best ad- 
vances the interests of the agriculturists 
furnishes the best impetus to the manu- 
facturers of the United States, -because 
when the prosperity of the American far- 
met is established by virtue of constantly 
increasing sales of his products in foreign 
markets, normal and legitimate protection 
will have been secured to the American 
manufacturer, for his best customers are 
farmers and those engaged in occupations 
which depend directly for profit upon the 
prosperity of farmers. 








Salt on Manure. 





There is no better way to make manure 
soluble and quickly fitted to give its fer- 
tility to crops than to throw-salt on it. Salt 
hastens decomposition when used in small 
quantities, and its attraction for moisture 
helps to keep the manure from firefang- 
ing. Applying.salt and land plaster in equal 
proportions to manure heaps is an excel- 
lent plan. The ammonia liberated by fer- 
mentation will be absorbed by the plas- 
ter, making a sulphate of ammonia, 





cane product, which is invariably accom- 
led by a solemnity of expression that is 
meguachal <! 






which is a very powerful and quick-acting. 
fertilizer.—Ex. 


s 






he’ accords great 


process of circulation is more easily car-. 
ried on and the blood flows more easily in, 
the capillaries—which become lessened in }. 
Cali [= ve th Pigs % 






combustion in the system.—North Amer- 


Pome Rosaceae; 


Written. for Green's Fruit Grower by 
Quincy A. HAsseEtr, Michigan. 


Do fairy apple blossoms greet 
Sweet-hearts, when lovely fruits they grow; 
A cross betwyen the sour and sweet, 
Soft, melting hearts, love ought to know? 


Enchantress fruits of fafry lands, 
Oh, apple dryad, freely give. 

May Flora’s gods still your hand, 
So all can eat.and drink and live.’ 


Sweet grandiflora of the blessed, 
. . Necklaced in pearls of ruby shrine, 
Rich fruitage of old orebards pressed, 
Drink to her health, ye saints of wine, 








Prices for Wheat. 





Six centuries of wheat prices is the en; 
.gaging theme of a report which has just 
been completed by French statisticians, 
and it will be read with interest by wheat 
growers everywhere. According to figures 
furnished by the report, wheat started in 
at 25 cents a bushel, advanced to 65 cents 
in 1375, then dropped to 27 cents in 1500, 
advancing to $1.86 a hundred years later, 
hung around a dollar until 1725-50, when 
it averaged 75 cents, but then advanced 
to a dollar at the opening of this century, 
reaching nearly. $2 in 1867, averaging 
$1.07 in 1885, and geing up to $1.40 as the 
French average for 1891. Since then the 
prices have declined. . Taking $1 as the 
average price of wheat in 1860, it was up 
to $1.16 as late as*1882 in the United 
States, the figure for 1891 (the latest 
made up) being: United States 88, Hng- 
land 74 and Germany 82. 

The report shows how the price of wheat 
has served as a barometer of values for 
other necessaries of life. The value of 
twenty-two articles of food, clothing and 
shelter that were worth 100 in 1860 aver- 
aged for 1891 in the United States 84, 
England 81, Germany 80, France 79. 

It is interesting to note that wheat has 
never dropped back to the figure first 
noted in history, and that the cereal has 
shown extraordinary recuperative powers 
whenever depressed, which is certainly 
gratifying as possessing the element of 
hope for the wheat grower of the present 
day. Rock bottom has been reached, and 
as, under the inexorable law of nature, 
nothing may stand still, prices must move 
upward. There are many signs of the 
times ‘which point to better “prices, not 
only for wheat, but other farm products, 
and, with the election over, and the voca- 
tions of life once more resumed by the 
people now engaged in political discussion, 
the outlook is bright for better times in all 
directions.—Farmer’s Voice. ; 


an 





“A New*¥ork “horticultural expert says: 
“This fruit is a fine keeper. It was kept 
until January 1st, then peeled and cut up 
in regular pieces one inch long by three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. To every 
pound of fruit was added one pound of 
sugar. Water was added and the whole 
boiled and placed in glass jars. We have 
now a rich preserve, the flavor of. which 
is hard to describe, because really differ- 
ent from any other preserve we have ever 
eaten. It is an agreeable blending of the 
muskmelon and the pineapple.” Another 
of the fruits was sent to an expert cook 
of fruits, living in Morida, who preserved 
it, and reports as follows;, “I find it makes 
an excellent preserve, either by itself or 
combined with some tart fruit. I prefer, 
for my own taste, lemon slices preserved 
with it; but with apples it makes a jam, or 
marmalade, which is unsurpassed. Be- 
sides being rich, sweet and delicious, it 
is one of the most beautiful of conserves 
of fruits, a glass being quite an ornament 
for the table. The fruit sent me kept two 
months. I put away the fruit in Novem- 
ber, when sent me, to test its keeping qual- 
ities, and in January made it into pre- 
serves. The preserve is so sweet that it 
takes a comparatively small amount of 
sugar. In its perfectly ripe raw state it 
slightly resembles the finest cantaloupe 
melon in taste.” In appearance the fruit 
is similar to a banana, except that it is 
longer and of greater circumference. 
Grown in Wisconsin from Louisiana seed, 
it has attained a,length of 40 inches and a 
diameter of 3 inches.. The introduction of 
this fruit into the United States is some- 
what shrouded in mystery. It is said a 
lady in Louisiana found a single seed in 
coffee purchased at a grocery. This seed 
she planted in her garden, and the vine: 
which grew from it is claimed to be the 
progenitor of all the plants in the United 
States. It has been common among the 
Spanish’ creoles of Louisiana for many 
years. Seed planted late in spring in 
Massachusetts produced a plant with 
beautiful foliage with vines 10 feet long. 
—California Fruit Grower. 





Lombard Plum. 





I suppose it is unnecessary to extol the 
virtues of this well-known variety, but I 
so often see others planting orchards with 
other varieties that it must be many do 
not yet understand what they want. An 
orchard of good Lombard trees will yield 
results satisfactory to any one. I do not 
mean to advise that no other varieties 
should be planted. This 1s a mistake in 
any fruit orchard. But the Lombard 
should be in the majority. It stands, in 
my estimation, at the high-water mark. 
Three varieties of plum trees should at 
least be planted in every plum. orchard, 
and for general market use none better 
can ‘be found than the Lombard, Niagara 
and Damson. 

The Bradshaw is a plum of a very fine 
quality, and has the advantage of produc- 
ing a crop early in the season, but these 
qualities are offset by its shyness in bear- 
ing. ‘Its ‘crops, are not large nor very reg- 
ular. If it could be made prolific it would 
be an excellent variety. Almost the same 
can be"said about the Yellow Egg and the 
Washington. They are excellent plums, 
very large and delicious, but they are not 
profitable for market use. A few trees 
for home consumption would be appre- 
ciated on any farm. The Purple Egg is 
also a fine large plum, but the tree‘rots so 
badly that it nearly discourages one in 
raising it. If the trees could be hardened 
in ‘some way so that the rot would not at- 
tack them this variety would ‘be exceed- 
ingly desirable, . Genii, is a large, purple 
plum that has this same -fault. of being at- 




















tacked by disease..° The’ black-knot is sure 
to kill the trees early life. ‘The Green 


+ largely for 


Gage and Imperial, Gage are splendid 
plums for canning, and should be raised 
this purpose. 

The Shro on is a splendid 
market plum, Tt is a small, purple plum, 
and rather’ coarse to suit the writer’s 
taste, but it sells well and is a very pro- 
lific bearer. A’ garden of these trees will 
pay any one. The Lombards are the most 
désirable market plums going, and with a 
little proper ‘¢are the’trees can be kept 
free from disease. Both of these varieties 
are good bearers, the trees are moderately 
hardy, and comparatively free from all 
diseases. As the -black-knot is the great 
trouble with most growers of plums, the 
trees that are very susceptible to this dis- 
ease should mot be selected. There are 
others that are quite proof against it, and 
most other parasites.—Germantown Tele- 
graph. 


aa 


The Horse—His Characteristics. 


a 





Written for a lien Grower by 
Grant L. Wi Boomgr, Flint, Mich. 

Many writers ‘have written different 
topics of useful knowledge upon the horse. 
He has been brought forth in many he- 
roic incidents and his ingenuity in se 
curing his wants are wonderful. 

It has been said that the horse is the 
most intelligent of all animals and that 
he has proved it in. his history is well 
known to all levers of the horse. 

He is not only loving but in some cases 
absolutely treacherous, and. if approached 
unaccosted, the more nervous of his kind 
will extend you such a hearty welcome 
with his extremities that it often endan- 
gers life. § ; 

In regard to the intelligence and in- 
genuity of the hofse, it may be observed 
in the following incidents; In possession of 
our family from the time they were colts 
until the time of 6ne of their deaths was 
& span of well-Bred horses, Whip and 
Madge by name, During the summer 
when they. wére turned out to pasture if 
Madge became dry he would approach the 
shed, which enclosed the pump and water- 
ing trough. ‘The door-was secured by a 
common hasp, but he would overcome the 
difficulty of gaining admittance by push- 
ing his nose up oe it, thus letting the 
hasp fall from thé staple, then with the 
side of his nose’ he would push the ‘door 
to one side, it being hung on rollers and 
operated on-a track; After quenching his 
thirst Whip wowlé drink and then both of 















them would retarm to fierpasture. en 
Whip. would be p Gry first he would 
stand by the we {as heidid not un- 
derstand the m i of it) until Madge 
_ | Would. come. he app d, he 


] : often ‘Ste . 

‘the: master of the two. «But when among 
other horses he» would always teke Whip’s 
part like an older brothér.: 184 

At one timte a span of young horses 
from’a neighboring farm broke into the 
domains of Madge and Whip and were 
having a frolicsome time kicking and bit- 
ing, Whip: always managing ‘to’ evade 
them; finally they succeeded, however, in 
cornering him and proceeded to test his 
ability as a‘fighter. Witnessing the posi- 
tion of his comrade, Madge bore down on 
them with head erect and mouth wide 
open and looking as dangerous as a West- 
ern cyclone. The marauders seeing him 
coming and probably noticing his vicious 
appearance, took to their heels... After 
Madge had become disabled he was al- 





the heat of the day to conceal himself from 
the flies, he would take possession of the 
shed; pushing the door to one side just 
far enough to allow him to enter and then: 
he would retreat to the darkest corner. 





Look in the Orchard. 





Look for fire blight on pear, apple and 
quince trees. Destroy it at once by re- 
moving the limb and burning the same. 

Look after grafts and see that they have‘ 
a chance to grow. Rub off the sprouts 
near them. Look for the nests of the tent 
caterpillar and destroy them by using a 
rag saturated in kerosene and placed on 
the end of a pole. 

See that hogs, sheep or cattle are not 
injuring the trees if they have access to 
the,orchard. 

Look for borers and remove them with 
knife and wire. Borers may be expelled 
by. a whitewash containing crude carbolic ' 
acid and Paris green. 

See that wormy fruits are picked up and 
destroyed. Sheep and pigs will do this 
cheaply. 
See that the orchard is well cultivated 
and kept free from weeds. 
Look to it that no grain crop is raised 
in any orchard kept for fruit production. 
Look for premature fruit on peach trees. 
Such appearing is a sure sign of yellows, 
and the whole tree should be removed, 
even though only a single limb is affected. 
See that “water Sprouts” or ‘‘suckers” 
are rubbed off trees as they start. This 
will injure the tree much less than if they 
are permitted to grow into large branches 
and then removed. 
Look after trees planted this spring. 
Loosen the ground about them and then 
apply a mulch of leaves or straw. In rare 
cases the life of a young tree may be 
saved by the timely application of water. 
Look for lice. If they are injuring trees, 
spray with the kerosene emulsion, which 
is the best summer application for trees. 
See that the soapsuds afe not wasted on 
wash days. Cannot some practicable 
method be devised that they may reach 
the orchard? Applied to the trunks of 
trees which have become scaly,. soapsuds 
will thoroughly renovate the same. 

Look to it that all the wood ashes reach 
the orchard, the best possible place for 
them. Coal ashes are not of much value 
as a fertilizer, -but they loosen the ground, 
and are of benefit in the orchard. _ 

See that there are no scars on your 
trees, made by the removal of. limbs, or 
by other means, which are not covered by. 
paint or some.protecting substance. Care 
here may lengthen the life of a tree many 
years. Observe which varieties of; each 
kind of fruit are most productive.on your 
own ground, as’ well ae at your, neighbor's. 
This may be of future value when about. 


to plant a new orchard. , at 
in Byes pears and plums if the 






















lowed to run in the pasture and during | 


Advice to Young 


Gladstone’s 
x Men. ~ 





Be sure that every one of you has his 
place and vocation on this earth, and that 
it rests with himself to find it. Do not be- 
lieve those who, too lightly say, ‘“Noth- 
ing succeeds like success.” Effort—honest, 
manful, humble effort—succeéds by its re- 
flected action, especially in youth, better 
than success, which, indeed, too easily and 
too early gained, not seldom serves, like 
winning the throw of the dice, to blind 
and stupefy. Get knowledge, all you can. 
Be thorough in all you do, and remember 
that though ignorance often may be inno- 
cent, pretension is always despicable. But 
you, like men, be strong and exercise your 
strength. Work onward and upward, and 
may the blessing of the Most High, soothe 
your cares, clear your vision and crown 
your labors with reward! 





Value of Pine Stumps. 





An estimate of the possible profit to be 
realized in utilizing pine stumps and 
pitchy waste may be made, according to 
the Lumber World,.by assuming that 
every cord of fat pine will yield forty 
bushels of the best quality metallic char- 
coal, twenty gallons of turpentine, forty 
gallons of tar, forty gallons of tar oil, and 
sixty gallons of pyroligneous acid. By a 
process of redistillation this pyroligneous 
acid will yield one and one-half to two 
gallons of alcohol, with from four to six 
gallons of acetic acid, besides a quantity 
of creosote. Calculating these first five- 
named products at the lowest usual price, 
the returns froma cord will net $15. 
Young sap wood will yield more than one- 
half this quantity of products. A plant for 
this purpose can be built in the shape of 
retorts, each retort of sufficient size for 
one-half cord 6f weod, at an outside ex- 
pense of, say, $300. The time required for 
each charge of one-half cord of wood is 
eight hours, each retort thus handling one 
and one-half cords of wood in twenty-four 
hours, resulting therefore in some $20 
profit per day from a retort costing not 
more than a coke oven. 





Garden and Orchard. 





In growing fruit and vegetables if large 
size is desired do not overcrojyvd, but give 
each plant and specimen plenty of room. 

Most: varieties of pears are finer in 
flayor if they are picked and ripened in 
the house rather than left on the tree until 


fally ripe. ~ 
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not reach full-light. © 


nures to tht grape vines in large quantities 
is that it‘induces a rank growth of: wood 
and foliage’‘that are unfavorable to the 
production of good fruit. 

The best and most profitable pruning of 
raspberries and blackberries can be done 
now by pinching the young canes back to 
not over three feet, high. Unnecessary 
growth of wood is made at the expense 
of fruit. 





General Information. 





—A woman can keep a secret, but she 
cannot disguise the fact that she is keep- 
ing one. ; 

—Every President of the United States 
has been either a lawyer or a soldier, or 
both. 

—The barking of a dog on the earth can 
be distinctly heard by balloonists at an 
elevation of four miles. 

—It is caleulated that in large ocean 
steamers more than 3,000 articles of glass 
and china are broken on every voyage. 

—Of 1,000 men who marry, 332 marry 
younger women, 579 marry women, of the 
same age, and 89 marry older women. 

—The tiger’s strength exceeds that of a 
lion. Five men can easily hold down a 
lion, but nine are required to hold a tiger. 

—The deepest hole in the world has 
been bored in: Silesia. It has reached a 
depth of 6,520 feet, and passes through 
eighty-three beds of coal. 

—Two judges have decided that in order- 
ing an organ-grinder to desist from play- 
ing in front of one’s house it is necessary 
to, give the reason for so doing. 

—More eyes must be damaged or lost 
than most people suppose. Two million 
glass eyes are manufactured every year 
in Germany and Switzerland. 

—When .the Siberian railway is com- 
pleted, the journey around the world will 
occupy not more than forty days, and the 
cost of transportation will not exceed £80. 

—Dry bread is much easier of digestion 
than fresh. It is estimated by physiolo- 
gists that over 10 per cent. of dry bread 
undergoes salivary digestion while being 
masticated, while of fresh bread less than 
2 per cent. is thus changed. 

—An eminent medical authority asserts 
that getting up early tends to exhaust the 
physical power and to shortén life, while 
the so-called invigorating early hours are 
apt to produce lassitude, and are positive- 
ly dangerous to some constitutions.—Met- 
ropolitan and Rural Home. 





Cold Storage for Apples, Pears 
and Grapes. 





(Description of the Cleveland @ompany’s Plant, 
Euclid, O., R. A. Hunt, Manager). 


The main building is 52 by 100 feet 
with 20 feet posts. The walls are sided 
with matched dressed lumber, having 
three spaces; first a 10-inch space ‘filled 
with sawdust; second, a 4-inch air space, 
and third, an 8-inch space of sawdust. The 
building is entirely above ground, the 
lower or fruit room being 12 feet high, 
and the upper or ice room 8 feet high with 
a galvanized iron lined floor. The ice 
room is filled from a\miniature-pond near- 
by and does not all melt during the warm 
season, there being some three feet in 
depth left: over. Throughout the entire 
year the temperature is held at 35 de- 
grees. |, 

“Here are apples two years old,” said 
Mr. Hunt, showing us some Roxbury rus- 
sets in very fair'order. ‘What are your 
ofitable varieties of apples?’ we 
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| we handle largely Kings, Spys, Greenings, 


Baldwins, Wagener, Grimes’ Golden, 
Lady, Roxbury Russet, etc. Some Kings 
from Niagara county, N. Y., were splen- 
did specimens of this noble variety. All 
the apples were very fresh and as pre- 
pared for the next day’s markét were in 
perfect condition. We were shown Ca- 
tawba grapes, the stems yet green, and 
the berries plump and sound. “Apples to 
keep well,” said the manager, “must not 
hang on the trees too long. - They should 
be picked when fairly colored, and before 
becoming dead-ripe.”” The fruit is mainly 
sold in the Cleveland market, it requiring 
two large wagon loads daily to fill orders 
from grocerymen there. In their season 
Bartlett pears are largely handled here. 
Mr. Hunt says the Concord grape, while 
it can easily be held till Christmas or later, 
does not sell well after Thanksgiving. The 
only ventilation of the fruit room (which 
has no windows), is by means of regis- 
er in the walls close to the floor. Before 
this was done the carbonic acid gas set- 
tled to the floor in such quantities, that 
2 lamp placed on the floor would at once 
be extinguished. 

Contrary to what we had supposed, ap- 
ples keep best here when stored in great 
bins holding several thousand bushels 
each.—F ruit. 





Pruning Currants and Goose- 
berries. 





Periods during the winter season when 
the snow is not on the ground afford a 
good opportunity to prune such small fruits 
as the currant and the gooseberry. These 
two fruits are so often grown together in 
gardens, and their treatment is so‘ much 
alike, that what is said of one applies 
almost as well to the other. To get the 
best fruit on currants they are best planted 
where the soil is cool and moist. Dry 
ground, which is oftentimes hot as well, 
does not suit them. Some years ago I had 
a small lawn, divided from a vegetable 
plat by a row of currants, which were 
most of the Versailles variety. As they 
were right on the line, the half of the roots 
may be supposed to have been under the 
sod, the other half in cultivated ground. 
The garden, though having ample drain- 
age, was a damp one, being in a rather 
low spot. -The fruit produced on the 
bushes was immense.—Practical Farmer. 





A Century of Social Betterment. 





A citizen of the United States who wore 
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@ million ‘sonls. or could boast of a ‘city 
-of fifty thousand inhabitants. The watch- 
man, with his rattle and lanterns still 
went his rounds at night. The citizen was 
still required-to serve on the watch, and 
to keep in his house, hard by the front 
déor, a number. of leather buckets, with 


or the market bell, he must hurry to some 
-burning building. There were but two 
cities in the Union blessed with water- 
works. Lack of good and abundant water, 
lack of proper drainage, and ignorance of 
the'simplest principles of sanitation spread 
diseases of the most dreadful sort. Small- 
pox.was common among the poor. Year 
after year New York and Philadelphia 
and Baltimore were visited by yellow 
fever, which sometimes raged with the 
violence of a plague. No city had reached 
such dimensions a8 to make a horse-car or 
an omnibus necessary. When the cen- 
tury opened, there were two hundred 
newspapers in the United States, but only 
seventeen were dailies. The merchant kept 
his own books,—or, as he would have said, 
his own accounts,—wrote all his letters 
with a quill, and, when they were written, 
let the ink dry or sprinkled it with sand. 
There were then no envelopes, no postage- 
stamps, no letter-boxes in the streets, no 
hourly collections of. the mail. To send a 
letter which was a single sheet of paper, 
large or small, from Boston to Washing- 
tom cost twenty-five cents. To carry a 
letter from Philadelphia, then the capi- 
tal of the United States, to Boston, and 
bring back an answer by return mail, 
would have consumed from twelve to cigh- 
teen days. What was true of the mer- 
chant was true of men in every walk of 
life. Their opportunities were few; their 
labor was ill-paid; their comforts were far 
inferior to what is now within the reach 
of the poorest. 

What we call the “workingman,” the 
“mechanic,” had no existence as classes. 
Labor was performed in the South almost 
exclusively by slaves, and in the North 
very largely by men and women who for 
the time being were no better than slaves. 
Farm-hands in New England were given 
four dollars a month and found their own 
clothes. Unskilled laborers toiled twelve 
hours per day for fifty cents. Workmen 
on the turnpikes then branching out in 
every direction were housed in rude sheds, 
fed coarse food, and given four dollars per 
month from November to May, and six 
dollars from May to Noyember. In all our 
land there was not a reformatory, nor an 
asylum for the blind, for the deaf and 
dumb, or for lunatics. Yet it would be a 






a badge of mourning in memory of Wash- | 


great mistake to suppose that the men of 
1800 had made no advance. The barbar- 
ous criminal codes of their fathers had 
been greatly civilized. The pillory, the 
lash, the stocks, the branding-iron, and the 
shears were fast falling into disuse. The 
death penalty was much restricted. Nev- 
ertheless, the state of the almskouses and 
the prisons was a disgrace to the human- 
ity of our ancestors. On the march our 
ancestors most certainly were. The pace 
was slow, but as time passed it quickened, 
and when the middle of the century was 
reached the rate of advance was porten- 
tously rapid. Manufactures, rude and 
primitive, it is true, sprang into existence, 
and a hundred new fields of industry were 
opened to our citizens. Tens of thousands 
of men hurried westward to build up a 
new empire in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. In the short space of five years, 
five new ‘States, all beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, came into the Union. 


And what was the social condition of 
the great mass of men in the West? Their 
homes were log-cabirs, with puncheon 
floors, with windows in which greased pa- 
per was more offen seen than glass, with 
furniture made by the occupant. Cooking- 
stoves were unknown.—John B. McMas- 
ter, in the Atlantic Monthly. 





Colt Training. 





The training of a colt cannot be begun 
too early, and amateur trainers should not 
be misled by the advice of well-meaning 
but mistaken people who tell him that 
early handling, petting, and encourage- 
ment results in a badly spoiled horse at 
maturity. Of course the colt cannot al- 
ways be allowed to follow his “own sweet 
will,” but there is not the slightest neces- 
sity for any severity during the whole 
process, H. L. Robins says. Professor 
Rarey, undoubtedly the most skilled horse- 
man of his day, once said that “fear and 
anger were two emotions that no good 
horseman should feel.” 


As soon as the “little stranger” is old 
enough to notice surrounding objects, 
which will be in two or three days, begin 
to make advances to him by holding out 
your hand and speaking to him in a ¢a- 
ressing tone of voice. At first he will be 
shy and turn away, but by degrees he will 
grow bolder and timidly smell at your 
hand. Do not move it, or attempt to 
touch him, but speak encouragingly to 
him, and let him satisfy himself that it ig 
}harmiess, Spend much time with him, 
both ‘in the stable and in the field, and 
teach him to regard you as a friend, not 
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moothing down his legs. ‘He will resist 
at first but if you speak soothingly 
to him he. will soon begin to 
like it. Now-quietly raise his feet; if he 
is frightened speak kindly to him, and de- 
sist for the day; but try it again to-mor- 
row. When you are handling his feet, 
do not force him too much for the first 
week; but afterwards, selecting some 
place where he is not likely to hurt him- 
self, take up one of his fore feet and hold 
it gently but firmly until he ceases to re- 
sist. Do not become irritated, but speak 
reassuringly to him, and when he submits 
caress him. Soon he will yield, and in a 
few weeks you can handle his feet at will. 

Remember, it. is not by Iong, severe les- 
sons that a colt learns, but by short, easy, 
gradual lessons continued day after day. 
During his tender years never prolong a 
lesson or a drive to.a noint of weariness 
or disgust.—Western Rural. 








Success with Raspberries. 





Editor Rural World: Seventeen years 
ago last April, the spring of 1879, I quit 
the service of the Illinois Central] Rail- 
road, and like the average railroad man 
(and there is no reason why this should 
be so), had but little money, but a family 
willing to sacrifice ease and pleasure, that 
we might secure a home. We were tired 
of everlasting tearing up and moving. I 
was raised a farmer, and my education in 
that line was thorough, though deficient 
in other branches. 

Like nearly all railroad men, I expected 
to some time retire to a quiet life, and 
had an ideal fruit farm planned. But 
such a farm, with all its necessities, costs 
money and labor. 
we bought ten acres of land one mile from 
the post-office. Then came the putting of 
my ideas on the ground. 
them, and my plan would have been 
nearly perfect, but for a fire caused by 
the railroad, which has left a few sears. 
Our ten acres cost $1,000. Since then we 
have bought another ten acres at $2,000; 
to-day the 20 acres are worth $8,000, clear 
of debt. 





A remedy against creaking soles is to 
allow the soles to stand over night on a 
platter containing a small quantity of olive 
oil, so that they will become saturated 
with it. ‘This will protect them against 
dampness, and if they are carefully wiped 
off on the sole they will not grease carpets 
and rugs, though this treatment is intended 





especially for walking shoes. 








_“Iam sixty years of age and from 
girlhood have been familiar with 
the name of ‘Ayer..... Five years 
ago, I become nervous, sleepless, and 
lost flesh. I. took a variety of medi- 
cines without benefit. At last I be- 
gan a course of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 
became stronger, gained flesh, and*¥ 


of the waste of winter. 
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FRCL SST O SOT C CSTE TTC CT CE OT, ana tax it to the limit 
of effort. Does it answer you when you call? Does 
it creep unwillingly to work? It’s the natural effect 
So much for the season. 
Now for the word. If yoy would eat heartily, sleep 
soundly, work easily, and feel like a new being, take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


‘| # 'This testimonial will be found-in full in Ayer’s “Curebook” with a 
hundred others. Free. Address J.C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 


“h Word in Season” 


The season is Spring,— 
Spring when you call on 
your body for all its ener- 
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To-day I have , 
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Bowker’s 
Fertilizers = 
Have stood practical farm g 
tests for twenty-five years. % 
Their sale has increased in § 
; that time from nothing to ¢ 
ares 80,000 tons a year. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY 


possesses ample capital and g 
experience to produce fertil- ¥ 
izers of unsurpassed crop- ¥ 
producing value economi- ¢ 


cally, and hences st low % 
prices to the consumer. 
Bee local agents, or address 


BOWKER FER LIZER 


27 Beaver Street, New York. 
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43 Chatham Street, Boston. 
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and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 

The firm whoisafraid 
to let you try their in- 
: bator before buy- 
ing it, has no faith in 
their machine. We 
will sell you ours ON 
TRIAL,NOTACENT 
until tried, anda child 
can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 

We won FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR 
and will win you fora steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost yous § Cents and give you $roo 
worth of practical information on poultry 
and incubators and the money there is in 
the business, Plans for Brooders, Houses,ete,2 
N. B. Send us the names of three persons 
interested in poultry and 25 cents and we 
will sénd you “The Bicycle: Its Care and 
Repair’ a book of 180 subjects atid 80 illus: 
trations; worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


Von oom THCUBATOB 60., 
Box 303 DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 
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Pleas’ mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


. recent conversation with himi, learned that 





and prices, Address : 


«WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
CAZENOVIA, NEW YORK. 


When writing tention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





us, you can then sel) ont product to 
us and thousands others for high fancy prices, 

= 300 acres most elegantly adapted to 
poultry. CHAUTAUQUA POULTRY & 
PET STOCK FARM,Box i¢6 KENNEDY,N.Y 
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EGGS, White Wyandottes, 


Cc; B. ” 
pasne, 18 for otf 100 for $6.00, 
Also 8 rt Cc. B. Leenorn cockerels 
for salé $1.00 to $2.00 each. k 
F. W. WELLS, = 


1 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y, 
Please mention Green’s Froit Grower. 


Gj MANN BONE CUTTERS 2° 
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Diet for Poultry. 











It is the nature of the feathered tribe 
to be in constant motion, quick and lively 
tiotion, and there is nothing which stim- 
ulates activity like a healthful feellng of 
hufger. So leave off the grain food en- 
tirely in the morning, except to scatter a 
pint or tivo of millet seed or wheat screen- 
ings in litter so as to make them scratch 
for it. At toon give them some sort of 
green food, as chopped grass, steamed 
clover, specked apes, raw turnips, of 
cabbage. At night give chopped lean 
meat and ground green bone if possible, 
This will afford the needed nourishment 
without being heating or fattening, . for, 
contrary to the usual belief, meat, espe- 
cially lean meat, is not nearly so fattening 
as are nearly all grain foods. Once 4 
day for a while offer a warm bran iash 
and to make it still more laxative, mi 
with the bran before pouring - the hot 
water over it a small quantity of lin; 
seed meal, say a level teaspoonful to the 
fowl. Instead of having recourse to drugs 
at every. sign of indisposition among: poul- 
try, it is better first to try a compléte 
ehange of food, selecting, of course, some- 
thing of a corrective tendency.—Country 
Gentleman. 





Mr. Editor:—I notice some mention of 
“scaly legs’ made in the poultty depart- 
ment of nearly every number of the Fruit 
Grower, but no remedy for the disease is 
given, and. I would very much like to 
know of a good, practical one, if such 
there is, for our flock of 30 hens are a 
good deal troubled With it; they have as 
clean, dry quarters as poultry well can 
have. If some reliable remedy could be 
mentioned in the poultry department of 
the next. number I should be very thank- 
ful for it. In the Fébruary number mid- 
dlings was recommended as a corrective 
for looseness of the bowels, and that I 
know can’t be, for it will catise that trou- 
ble. An occasional liberal dose of black 
pepper will prevent such trouble and not 
causé any other. Mix the black pepper 
with their hot, soft feed. From a sub- 
geriber to The Fruit Grower—Miss 0. R. 
Colegrove, Oshtemo, Mich. 





Successful Egg Farming, 





Egg farming, when properly carried on, 
has proven to be one of the miost profit- 
able branches of the poultry industry. The 
writer has in mind a young farmer who 
runs a fruit, truck and egg farm, and in a 


the income from his egg farm supported 


his family, while that from fruit and veg- 
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ing $781.20. Deducting $500 for food, 
leaves a profit of $281.20. Southern far- 
mers do not pay enough attention to their 
poultry. A number of the Northerners who 


the poultry business and are pushing it in- 
dustriously.—A. B. Cook, in Aupticax Ag- 





Crossing Ducks for Market. 





Every. attempt made to procuré choice 
ducks for market by crossing the breeds 
has resulted in dissatisfaction compared 
with the use of the pure-bred Pekins. The 
Cayuga and Pekin cross Is an excellent 
one, but the black pin-feathers of the 
Cayuga make picking. more laborious. 
Crosses of Rouens and Pekins have not 
given any advantages, and the same is 
true of the Aylesbury and Pekin cross, 
The cross of the Muscovy drake and Pekin: 
ducks gives fine market birds, but the 
cross-bred birds are quite sterile, their eggs 
not hatching. So far the Pekin seems to 
hold its ground as a market duck against 
all competitors. Ducks should be laying 
eggs at this season of the year, and’ if 
properly managed they will do much bet- 
ter than hens. Give them animal food, 
such as ground meat, at least once a day, 
and also a mess of .cut clover, scalded, 
They prefer soft food, such as copked 
turnips, thickened with equal parts of 
bran and cornmeal, which provides ah: 
excellent meal for them. If laying reg- 
ularly, give them’ a: meal three times a 
day. Keep the floor:of their quartets ‘coy- 
ered two inches déep with straw, and 
also keep the quarters clean, as ducks will 
not thrive on datip floors—Farm and 


_— 





Poultry Business not Child’s Play, 





“It is not difficult matter for a man to 
overrate himself in any kind of business. I 
do not know any vocation in which a man 
is so apt to overestimate his capacity as 
in the chicken business. The beginner 
thinks it but child’s play to care for a 
thousand hens or three thousand broilers; 
but when he gets at it he finds an ele 
phant on his hands. It will not take all 
day to throw down grain for a thousand 
and let the fowls go as they please; but 
to do the work right one must keep the 
premises clean, watch for sick ones, ob- 
serve that the fowls are neither over nor 
under fed, see that the temperature of the 
house is correct, and particularly to see 
that they keep at work in winter scratch- 
ing for feed, and that they do not ‘bunch’ 
as idle hens are apt to do at this season 
of the year, for if they ‘bunch’ most as- 
surédly they will not lay. And then there 
are nameless other little things—to look 
after. The ‘wise ones’ may say what 
they please, but I do not believe a 1,000- 
hen farm was ever yet successful where 
the labor was done principally by one man 
or by hired help. 

“T% do the business rightly, 200 hens 
ang 500 broilers annually will furnish all 
the work one man can do profitably. One 
man cannot care for a thousand hens, I 
speak from experiénce, and some of the 
experience was pretty sad. Broilers have 
to be looked after many times a day, cer- 
taimly hourly, and 250 are as many as 
one man should have out at one time, and 
then he must ‘hustle’ to attend to all 
things. He has little time to ait around 
a stove to warm his own shins. He must 
keep on the move. It is very rare, if ever, 
that & poultryman gets rich, but the care- 
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called ‘big farmers’ in most sections of the 
country. I woetld advise beginners to 
start on a sniall séale, and grow ifto the 
business gradually, and when thorough 
work enough was reached to fill the hours, 
to stop short and never go beyond, or fail- 
uré will result. It is more profitable for 
the poultryman to have only as many 
fowls as he can cate for well than to have 
double the number and half care for 
them.” This poultryman has proven the 
correctness of his views by accumulating 
from the profits of the business (with a 
wifé and datighter to assist) a comfort- 
able, well-fufnished home, a nice bank ac+ 
count and a poultry plant that probably 
returns more net profit than any good- 
sized farm in his section of the téwnabip. 
—Tribune. 


The New Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 








The Des Moines (Ia.) State Register says 
that Secretary, Wilson will be ote of the 
very best and most useful members of 
President McKinley’s Cabinet,,for he i# 
well posted on. all matters of government 
and wil] be an always safe adviser in the 
Cabinet. He has no ambition to serve, but 
is Willing to work wherever he can be use+ 
ful to the people. Major McKinley’s long 
and intimate acquaintance with Mr, Wil- 
son, arid the knowledge he gained of the 
capability and character of the man while 
they were both members of Congress were 
undoubtedly the controlling influencé in the 
selection of the new Secretary of Agticul- 
ture; but it is also true that the uhéqualed 
agricultural productions of the State were 
a controlling factor in the selection, and 
the facts demonstrate the thorough man+ 
ner in which President-elect McKinléy has 
proceeded to select his Cabinet. Iowa has 
been honored in Mr. Wilson’s selection, 
and he will honor the administration and 
the agricultural department in his faithful 
and competent service of the people’s in-« 
terests. 





Take Sun Baths. 





Where the sun does not go, there goes 
the doctor. All sorts of diseases, from 
consumption down, are mitigated or cured 
by sunlight and pure air. Wateh for the 
sun, for life and health dwell in the sun’s 
beams; and when it is shining, open every 
window in the house until it goes down 
again. There is every reason to believe 
that the germs of such diseases as scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, typhoid fever and other 
such deadly enemies, are entirely de- 
stroyed by strong sunlight. Not only, 
however, has the sun the power of mak- 
ing germs die, but it is equally endowed 
with the potency of making men live. Let 
every man and woman make eure that not 
only themselves, but also their children 
and their servants, shall -have the fullest 
opportunities of taking in unlimited quan- 
tities of the inexpensive life-giving sun- 
shine.The Hospital. 
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The Lady Apple. 








Editor Fruit Grower:—I notice in your 
last issue of the Fruit Grower, containing 
the report of the Horticultural meeting at 
Rochester, the statement of Prof. Lazenby. 
that Lady apples had sold in New York 
for eight dollars per barrel, and the re- 
mark by Mr. Woodward, that it would 
take eight trees to produce one barrel of 
fruit. 

Now I heave one.small tree of that va- 
tiety in my orchard, that bore the. pees sea- 


with the general price of apples the past 
season. This same tree produced last year 
about one bushel of assorted fruit. This 
has been my first experience with this 
apple, but I cannot see why, if top-grafted 
on strong growing stock it might not 


—Respectfully, G. EH. Hughsom, N. Y. 





Cherries. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Mr. C. A. Green—Dear Sir: In compli- 
ance with a request.in the Fruit Grower 
for March (which has but recently arrived) 
concerning experience with the late cherry. 
For this western country the Late Duke 
seems to take the lead in lateness and pro- 
ductiveness. Its quality is also good. On 
account of its lateness it usually com- 
mands a better price in the market than 
those of the same family which are earlier. 
The writer got buds for propagating last 
season from a tree which the latter part of 
July had not only an abundant crop of ripe 
fruit with which to reward the owner, but 
green fruit in its various stages of develop- 
ment enough to furnish table fruit for the 
family for some time. The Late Duke re-. 
tains its fruit well into August in the Salt 
Lake Valley; also as observed by the 
writer in the Walla Walla Valley, State 
of Washington. 

The Louis Phillippe is a remarkable fine 
cherry here also, while the Bell Magni- 
fique is planted to quite an extent. 

The sweet varieties, however, lead in 
this intermountain country. The Rock- 
port, for an, early cherry, followed by the 
Napoleon Bigarreau of the light colored 
ones and Black Republican, Lewelling 
and Black Tartarian as leaders of the 
black ones—Very truly yours, B. H. 
Boneer, Nurseryman, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 





*‘Up-to-Date” Spray Pumps, 


A good spray pump is now considered to be: 

one of the. i ispensable tools of a farm, and’ 

ais probably no tool is 

obliged to stand a: 

greater — and 

will fn out 

sooner ; ‘ios prop- 

erly m 

ist. tt “Ghoutd - 

we apg 
rass, TASS 






one will stand 
the action of the 
acids and chem- 


icals used in spray- 


in 

5a. The pump should have a werfal 
leverage so as'to work easily. 8d. It should 
have a first-class mixer and valves hae will 
dager 3 the action of acids. 4th. ‘It should 


. with the best quality of hose. 
5th. he pump should be attached td side 
of barrél So that you “stand over’ your work 
or in a position to exert the greatest amount 
of pressure with ease. 

The panes manufactited b the P. 
Lewis Co.,, Catskill, N. Y., contain aii 
of the above qualities, Their catalogue reads 
“Our pumps are all bea fully rarranted 
for three years, endorsed b ing en- 
tomologists ‘of the United” 8 Staten and we 
guarantee every pttmp sol give absolute 
satisfaction of money refund ed 
We yas By recommed coy be our read- 
ers, and sug yg Rn eeding a 
pprey pump and for their filustrated cata- 
logue and treatise on spraying, which will 
be sent free. 





That is what you will ing 
when you see our trees, no 
—, what the ee _ We. 
sell treés, medium siz ‘a8 well 
as 6 8ize, pus ee foi all 
carefully gra ng 
is onered which is not Credit. 
able to our reputation, Yeu 
will be pi when these 
oe: gia at your place, but 

p'eased when you s¢e 

them in fruit and nna teat the aoe to name. 
Read our Ceeeen ane + and note the 
especially 


ri for various 
hose in Monae te 


GREEN'S NURSERY ©o., Rechenel, i N Y, 








.octupies several acres of ground. 
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Hditor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

This article may be considered 4s an ad- 
tion to the special cherry number of 
Gteen’s Fruit Grower for February, 1897. 
First let me aggravate all the cherry grow- 
ers by quoting from Lindley concerning 
this fruit in its native country: “The 
first of these varieties is a cherry of enor- 
mous size that grows along the northera 
coast of Asia Minor from whetice the orig- 
inal cherry was brought urope, It is 
cultivated in gardens alwafs aso standard 
and by a graft. The gardens consist 
wholly of cherry trees and: each garden 
You are 
pertaitted to enter these and eat as much 
fruit as you please, without payment; but 
if you take any with you you pay about 
a half penny per pound, The second va- 
riety is an ambet colored transparent 
cherry of & delicidtis favor, It grows in 
the woods in the interior of Asia Minor, 
particularly on the banks of the Sakari, 
the ancient Sangarius, These trees attain 
a gigantic size; they até ascended by lad- 
ders suspended from thé lowest branches. 
Thé trunk of one I ‘nieasured was five 
feet round it: and the height where -the 
first branches issued forty feet; to the 
summit of the highest branches was from 
90 to 100 feet, and this itamense tree was 
loaded with fruit.’ This is a bigger story 
than I can tell, in fact the large growing 
sorts: Black Tartarian,, Gov. Wood and 
the rest are a predestitied failure here be- 
cause, as I suppose, of the solid clay sub- 
soil. I noticed that the experts of the 
cherry number advised high locations fot 
cherry orchards, but if you get high 
enough to get upon hard pan you will wish 
yourself lower. No matter how sweet and 
delicious and profitable thése varieties may 
be never plant them on “hill land.” What 
might be done by tile drainage, subsoiling, 
ete., I know not, probably chérry soil can 
be ‘bought more Cheaply than it can bé 
madé. In the town of’ Dansville, on the 
bottom lands of a large ¢reek herry trees 
of these kinds are & foot or more through 
and forty feet high; with me, 12 miles up 
stream, you might as well set orahge trees 
as faras any profit is concerned though 
they will live awhile and grow a little. 
It seemed to me this point was not brought 
out so much as it should have been by 
Mr. Greén’s writers. 

The red, sour cherry miostly or wholly 
of the Harly Richmond variety used to 
succeed before the black knot got here; 
now I doubt whether a bushel to the 
square mile is grown one yéar with an- 
other. Do-the people of any fruit grow- 
ing section exterminate this pest?, It 
would be quite an undertaking to do so 
here. Or is it sufficient to cut off the 
knots as they appéar? A few years ago 
I sent to Green’s nursery for a few cherry 
trees and knowing little of the different 
sorts I left the selection to Mr. Green. 
He sent the Karly Richmond. ‘The trees 
have doné very well and are beginning to 
bear; the only young cherry trees of any 
sort anywhere, in this section, so far as I 
know. I have cut off the knots as they 
came and they are free from them now; 
what will happen next is more than I 
know. I am not looking for much ‘suc- 
cess, for thickets’ of plum sprouts and 
cherry brush fairly bending with black 
knot are all about this country. When 


nly young trees began to bear my suspicion 


that they weré identical with our old sort 
was confirmed, ‘bit our old stock “of this 
variety was on its own roots and was 
propagated with ail’ ‘ease by setting out 
suckers, Severa]’ generations of cherry 


trees have’ Hourished” Within the 60 years 





what IL suppose, was: the Engtish Morello, 


a late, dark, -purple-jniced-sort with slen- 
der, drooping twigs, a poor kind »whatever 
its name, a very. shy;bearer-of mostly one- 
sided fruit. Once in ten years or so it 
might do very well. . Here and-there a 
tree of this sort is still propagating black 
knot; its fruit is merely an old time mem- 
ory.—E. 8. Gilbert, Canasetaga, N. Y. 





Small Fruits in Orchards. 





There are many difficulties connected 
with the small fruit business. One of the 
common errors is a lack of proper concep- 
tion at the commencement. Too often 
the man who contemplates an orchard will 
have an array of profitable figures in mind 
that cannot fail to make a millionaire of 
him in twenty years or less. He gener- 
ally fails to consider properly the trials, 
tribulations and the amount of available 
cash on hand necessary to meet require- 
ments during the construction process. He 
is almost sure when making his inven- 
tory to schedule as assets what is to be. 
To be more explicit, it is much better to 
have in view at the outset what you in- 
tend to do in years to come; that is, if it 
is your intention to grow small fruits in 
the orchard, set your trees accordingly. 
The question of distance is a problemati- 
cal one, and you can have as many opin- 
ions ag you desire as to what distance is 
best. In my opinion the question of plant- 
ing distance can never be definitely set- 
tled, because of the varying seasons, dry 
years being favorable for close planting, 
and wet seasons for greater distances, as 
well as other conditions that could be 
mentioned. Although the orchard should 
be the first consideration, we are justified 
in planting the orchard to favor small 
fruit culture. With this in view, I 
adopted planting trees fifteen feet apart 
in the rows north and south, and thirty 
feet east and west. This gives plenty of 
room for years to come for cultivating 
small fruit. The kinds of small fruit to 
be planted should govern the situation. 
If grapes are to be planted we should bear 
in mind that they requite several years 
growth before they beconie profitable. I 
could mention several of otr close tree 
planters who were obliged to cut out their 
grapes at a tinie when they should have 
been at their best. I know of no reason 
why growing small fruits in the orchard 
should be discouraged, excepting black- 
berries. All varieties suitable for a lo- 
cality will do as well in young orchards, 
when properly cared ‘for, as by them: 
selves, and the young trees will thrive as 
well as they will, with corn or other farm 
products. 

I believe I can safely say that when you 
find an orchardist who objects to small 
fruits in his orchard, you will discover, 
by cross-examination, ‘that hé expects good 
results with only ordinaty farm cultiva- 
tion. This will not do. You cannot 
cherry here also, while the Belle Magni- 
in or out of the orchard without expend- 
ing much mony and labor, The failure 
to produce good results occurs from the 
careless and indifferent way in doing the 
wotk, largely due to undertaking too 
much. I know of men with large young 
orchards with some kind of small fruit 
‘between every row, who .will not or, 
thtongh miscalculation, cannot hire the 
extta help when needed. 

They say that sniall fruits will not pay. 
Why, the same men if they had all the 
ground in corn, with the same number of 
acres to Cultivate, could not faise a good 
crop. They do not comprehend that a. 
rm berg that —— hundreds of dollars 

ter investment of 


labor rand money tan Sos, for a sD. 








that epee rs at its best, only ten or 
fifteen dollars per acre. The fruit growers 
in Iowa are unfortunate-in one particular: 
they have too much land, The most of 
them could fate better if they had less, 
I believe one acre in fruit, well cared for, 
will prodtice more and better fruit — 
the same work applied on two acres, 
summing ip, without going into seta 
as to the kind and exact method of ¢éul- 
tivation, I favor the cultivation of all 
kinds of small fruits in youtig orchards 
suitable to locality, excepting the blatk- 
berry, provided the grower realizes the 
labor and expenditire required of him; 
otherwise he better not undertake it, as 
he will have more grief than is possible 
to comfortably get along with, on ac- 
count of the heavy expendituté aid labor 
required. In a general way, I advise only 
those with small young orchards to grow 
sniall fruits between the rows during the 
first six or seven years, when the trees 
need the most active cultivation—D, Ls 
Heinsheimer, in Prairie Farmer. 





Currant Culture. 





For several yéars we have raised curé 
rants in a small way, and while making 
no pretensions to great merit in the mat- 
ter, we think that we have pretty good 
luck at least. I am a strong believer in 
the mulch plan of growing them. Our 
currants, set nearly ten Fears ago, have 
never since the first year been hoed or 
cultivated, simply mulched so as to keep 
a thick matting of straw upon the ground, 
and, as fast as it geta.thin, more is added. 
This decaying straw is the only fertilizer 
they get, and more luxuriatitly bearing 
bushes it wotld be hard to find. Once in 
awhile a weed will show through the 
straw, but it is a brief life after that. The 
bushes are kept in shapé 80 as not to bes 
come sprawling, and about all the labor 
that is involved is, how and then a little 
hand work in pulling out @ little blue grass 
that will comé up in close proximity to 
them. We have very little trouble in re- 
gard to insects, the currant worms being 
about the sole depredators. AS Koon Hs 
they appeat, the bushés showing their 
presence are well dusted with old atid 
very fine dir-slaked lime, in which a trace 
of sulphur has been mixed, and in five 
minutes not a worm-cah be found on the 
bushes. This is; we find, quite as effective 
as hellebore, is not poisonous, costs little, 
and between the lime and the sulphur, the 
leaves aré benefited’ and about all of the 
other “enemiés” také theit departure, One 
of the new dry-air guns is valuable in 
distributing this lime, and puts it on very 
nicely; but, of course, it is not advisable 
to buy a $5 gun to “blow up” a few 
bushes, When the lime can be sifted on 
very wéll from ‘an old, loose-meshed sack, 
giving quick movements of the hand, to 
make the smudge as great as possible, so 
that it will adhere to the under sides of 
the leaves.—Rural New Yorker. 





The Orchard, 





There is no excuse for a farmer not hav- 
ing an orchard large enough to supply his 
own family uses. If the old orchard is 
dying out, set a new one of varieties which 
will ripen in summer, fall and witter. 
Buy emall trees of not more than an inch 
in diametér, with a straight trunk and a 
good bunch of roots. 

Remember that when we grow and har- 
vest a grass or a grain crop from the or- 
chard we are demanding two crops from 
the soil. It will require high manuring 
to maintain a degree of fertility which 
will make either crop profitable. 

ton ui who put off the planting of fruit 


‘spring are apt to neglect it en+: 


The autumn affords* more leistire 


. ee icig the work properly,’ and a tree |° 


will grow better than. one hurriedly and 
poorly planted i in the spring; but, whether 
it be spring or fall, plant them, 

You did well if you cut out the dead 
limbs from the trees and the old canes 
from 'the small fruits as soon as the leaves 
fell. We trust you: raked away and 
burned the debris, manured the ground 
heavily about the blackberries and rasp- 
berries, and gave them a good cultivating, 
This will be-quite a relief when the rush 
of the spring work comes and the fruit 
will be the better off for it. 

Peach trees trained to take on a low 
growth produce niore fruit of better qual- 
ity, and they Better resist dry weather 
and diseases. 
more thoroughly around ‘the trunk and the 
foliage protects the fruit on the lower 
branches from the fierce sun. Moreover, 
the fruit can be picked more easily. 

The expense of procuring good pear 
trees is but little more than the cost of 
apples. The one is no more trouble to 
grow, and .both must have care. The 
pear will succumb a little more quickly 
to neglect, but no tree should be planted 
to shift for itself. More pear trees can 
be planted to the acre, and more bushels 
of marketable fruit can be obtained from 
a tree.—Wisconsin Farmer. 





Cost of Berries. 





You can have strawberries on the table 
three times a day until the fast of June, 
raspberries and strawberries together for 
a while, then raspberries; dewberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries, which overlap on 
the delicious blackberry, and then grapes 
until December. Meantime an abundance 
of canned fruit to last till fresh berries 
come again next season. These are not the 
stale berries bought on the market, but 
clean and fresh from the garden and worth 
double as much as the stale onés bought 
in town, I think I know something of the 
cost of growing berries, and while I con- 
cede that they cannot be grown as cheaply 
in a small way as the wholesale, grower 
will produce them, yet I will contract to 
pay the hired man his wages, buy the 
plants and do all the work connected with 
them till they are ready to pick, at two 
cents per quart for strawberries, raspber- 
ries, gooseberries and currants; three 
cents for blackberries, and grapes for a 
half cent per pound, and have them al] 
ready for picking, and the latter work can 
be done with less trouble than you can 
go to the grocer for them. Besides, if pur- 
chased, you must produce something élse 
before you have the money.—Prairie 
Farmer. 





Orchard and Garden. 





—The best grass for the orchard is 
orchard grass, mixed well with red clover. 
—Potash makes firm and stocky peach 
wood, but hab little effect on the fruit, » 
—Fruits are a luxury, necessity, appe- 


tizer, stimulant, tonic, food and medicine 


all in one. 

—Thorough pruning of the gooseberty 
plants is one of thé most effective preven- 
tives of mildew. 

—It is the freezing and thawing of the 
ground from tow uhtil spring that hurts 
the strawberry beds. 

~Three or four stroig canes to one hill 
of raspberries aré. better than 4 dozen 
weak, spindling ones. 

—The cause of. moss appearing on the 
stems of apple and other fruit trees is eto 
cold, whdrained land. 
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Moving Stumps. 


Mr. Isaac Myer says: “I note what you 
say about taking out stumps of trees. I 
had had experience on this subject, having 
tried many plans to get rid of large chest- 
fut stumps, which are very difficult to kill 
at the roots, and have found dynamite cart- 
ridges, placed under the center of the 
stump, the best method of removing them. 
The larger roots should be cut through 
with an axe. The action of dynamite is 
different and much better than gunpow- 
der, it- shatters ‘the ‘entire stump tito 
pieces, which can then be easily handled 
and burned.’ If near a house or wheré 

eople are passing, the charge, safter it is 
put. under the stump, should be. also cov- 
ered with logs chained or tied together 
with very heavy and strong ropes, and 
the blast will then exhaust itself on these. 
Millions of tons of rock have been blasted 
in this-way, within a few feet of occupied 
dwelling-houses in this city, within a-few 
years past. The plan you suggest has the 
following objections: 1st. The difficulty 
of excavating and cutting all the roots 
2d, 
The necessity of digging the hole so deep 
that the top of the buried stump will not 
interfere with gardening operations over 
it, anid the disposal of excavated materiali 
8d. If the stump is buried the wood rots, 
although some wood might send up sap- 
lings; and: the: ground sinks continually 
until thé Wood is entirely decayed. This 
requires continual attention so as to keep 
the grade of the ground level.’—Meehan’a 
Monthly, 2 











| AGITATORS 
\ CATAGITATE 


keep the liquid always 
stirred to point of utility. 


The DEMING AUTOMATIC 


A combines more guod qualities than 
tiny agitator oh the market. Used 
pe ae ue the DEMING SPRAYING 

coy OU 8. Spray with Bordeaux 
Nozzle, - ‘The World’s Best.” 

sore 40-Page Book on Spraying 

sent free on application. 


THE sPEM in NG CO. 
OHIO. 
twiningen r aioe, 
General Western Agents, 


61-69 Jefferson Bt., Chic 
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Berry Baskets. — 


Quarts Shorts, Pints, Thirds, &c, 
Peach Baskets. 


Sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, t2, 74 
and 16 quarts, 


; Grape Baskets. 


Sizes, 3 fs s, 8, t0 and 
5 pot 
Peach Covers: 
Wood, burlap and cotton. 
BERRY, PEACH AND GRAPE CRATES. 
Crate stock and ‘box shooke in all sizes; direct from 
the manufacturers. Special prices to dealers and car- 
load buyers. Write for catalogue. 
A. H. MONTAGUE & SON, 
Manufactuters and Agents, 
120 Warren St.. ew York City. 


























PEACH PACKAGES, 
GRAPE BASKETS, 


Packages for FRUITS and VEGETABLES, 





~ Manufactured by 


Our New 
cataLocue HEATH, MORRIS CO., 
t application. 23 Water St.y | 

+ New Albany, Ind. 














I CAN’T do ereczth ine but I can make the best 
cigar you_ever smoked at the lowest price. To 
prove it I shall send you —_ noes of 9 different 
brands for 18 2c. stamps, 

I. L. PERRY, Cigar Maker. Belfast, Me. 


BERRY BASKETS 


ay thousand, $2.90. 

a 2.75 per thousand. 
2. 70 per thousand. 
Girt. shipping crate in flat, 
9 cts. Standard shipping 
orate, 20 cts.; Berry Baskets 
ia flat, $1 36.’ Baskets made 
on the Gouden Stapling machine. Delivered on 

board iars. Write for further information. 


ANDREW BEASE, New Springfield, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ST. BERNARD 


handsomest, rough coate 
Reasonable prices. « S08. 
Champion 


HEARSON’S 
— | 


These celebrated Machines, 
known all over the world, are now 
so reduced in price as to bé within 
the réach of al 
Send for one ‘of our new price- 
lists, the finest machine on the 
market will cost you no more 
th.n a worthless one. LONG BrRaNCcH, N. J, 











PUPPIES FOR SALE, 
a Foe a hg largest, 
stock in America. 
THUMAS, 
Berwyn, Pa, 

















Here is the offer: Send us $1 and 
we will send GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER for one year from Jan-~ 
uary ist, 1897, to five sub- 
scribers. These subscribers get 
no premium. The regular price 
is 50 cents peryear. Simply send 
$1 for a club of five subscribers. 
In this way you can get yourown 
paper without cost, or you can 
take your profitin cash. Or we 
will accept $1 for a club of four 
stibscribers and allow you six 
Loudon new red raspberry for 
getting up the club, in place of 
Fruit Grower for one year. Show 
our paper to friends. It will speak 
for itself. Sample copies will be’ 
sent you free upon application 
for the work. 
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SAREL SPRAY Pula, 
HAPSACK SPRAY PUMP. 
FOUNTAIN SPRAY PUMP, 


* tt 




















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FARM-uLTey 


The Best Poultry Paper in the. World, 


It is edited by mén Who devoté a timé to r 
ing poultry and eggs for market upon farins aiid ~ 
the garden plats of the éubtirbs'6 of atge towns, 
It teaches how to make money with a few nens. 
It teaches how to oe revent and cure poultry diseases, 
It teaches how to bring your re to ae 
tt teaches how to make hens the most 

teaches how to build the bes: houses an verde. 
It teaches how to Setain the most profitablé breeds, 
-Monthly. Price $1.00 year, Sample 2 cts, 

JOHNS N& C6, P.O, Hox 2118, Bos in, Mass, 











CALCITE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed , Oyetes Shells Crush ed Heat 
Granulated Bone, G d Beef Pps. 
for Price List. YORE "SHEMICAL WORES. Tone A. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


EGGS, 13 for $1.00,‘ from extra 
choice matings of standard breed 
parnts Ww sndentes the best general 
purpds fowl in éxisterice. Send 
or descripely? Pt Tice-list (it’s 
free) an ges a oy { 

Relisble Poultry | 
1 Wall Street, Rochester, Y x 


. NEW 


m@ Poultry Guidefor 1897. pia. 
thing entirely Eats almost 100 pages; co 
— yin ay wh. ph p late of brie in natural 
colors; plans for po’ Ofses, Fome 
and rotipes for all diseases show tomake 




















a haeityt Oultry and Gardening pay; only l5 cents, 


John Bauscher, Jr., Box 48 Freeport, Ill, 








8 by Steam. Absolutely 
The simplest,-most 
first-class Hatcher 


sel 
Peliagtle and chek, 


, See o 1 
sa Gite, Sutin 








PSS 
IMPERIAL PEKIN. DUCKS. 
Begs for hatching, $1 pe oe pee 00. Order 
once of the LOCUST SADE POULTRY YARDS 
East Burbem .~¥. 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them, | 





| Bu Herhert dr ciplg, Published by Sepnge «. 





ECCS FOR HATCHING, 


B. P. Rocks, Lt. By bmas, $1.25 15; $2.00 
MOS MUMAW, Wakarusa, In¢ Ang 





8.0. Brown Leghorns, 13 eggs, 75 cents; 26 eggs 
$1.00. Good ets 
H, MOYER, Shanésville, Berks Co., Pa, 


Please saben them Green’s Fruit Grower. 


in the early Fall and 

( Ke82 52>.) MAKE HENS LAY i in the cold weather 
FAot Winter when prices are h You can do it. 
Do you want the Secret? Our New Poultry 
rag Book tells it all. You need it. Sent Free a8 
Premium with the Wayside Gleanings $ months for 

10 cerits. Address, Poultry, Wayside Oo., Clintonville, Comm 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
GAMES FREE ¢. Pouitrykceper atsse-Every poultry 


raiser wants this leading poultry paper. Sample free. : 
Address PouLtRY KuzrirnO©o.,Box 4 Parkesburg, Pa. 















EGGS! EGGS! 2 hy a a and Emden Geese, Bronze 

Ww. Turkeys 20 cents each. 
Pekin Ducks, B. Pl hoce: 8. E W yandottes, 8.C.B. and 
W. Leghorns, Brahmas Cochiis, Eggs a. 60 per 15, 
$3.00 per 36.P. B.MCCoRMAC, ..ew Concord, O. Box 7. 





When tramps 
seek work and 
get it THH 
0 UT LOOK 
4 IS ENCOUR-:' 

- AGING. 

It is also en- 
couraging. 
when you can. 
\buy cherry 
(trees, pear’, 
4 plum and ap- 
ple trees at 

wea SUCh sacrifice | 
prices as we offer. Now is the time to plant 
a cherry orchard. Nothing will yield you 
better profit. Write at once for particulars. 
GREEN’S NURSDRY CO., 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


CREEN’S ECCS. 
(<=>) Brown- Leghorn Hens 


ml offer eggs for hatch- 
m Poa EG eS-*ing at $1.00 for 13. Try | 
somé of these noble fowls | 
rove at our apr gy farm, 

Address, CHAS. GREEN, 












Rochester. N. ¥. 
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and ev Battons gt 5ets., ier 10 ets, 
fone Angel 100 








2 for 20 ‘atalogue for 
oe Re Big sioeey fer, for ¢ nel — cas 
SUP: LY s Bostons Mass. 








THE DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 
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WESLEY YOUNG, 


Manufacturer of 


NURSERYMEN’S AND FLORISTS 
LABHLS 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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bidetipiesteeees tena 
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Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight < 
Cherries anc Plums prevented; 
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ICUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. Imeanaradical cure. I havemade 
the disease Of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy- 
Give Express and Post Office. 


Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar St., N.Y, 





——s 
OUR NEW 1897 FLOWER SEED OFFER! 


A vaeest FT QWER SEEDS 


Collection of 


=e vareties, FREE ! 


An Unparalicied Offer 
by an Old-Established 
jand Reliable Publish- 
cae ing House! THE LADIES’ 
4 WORLD isa large, 24page, 96- 
column illustrated agazine 
ns for ladies and the family circle, 
with elegant covér printed in colors, 
Lewis, It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decora- 
v tion, Housekeeping, Fashions, 
Hygiene, Juvenile Readin » Flori- 
culture, etc. To introduce this Secming 
) ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
it is not already taken, we now make the following 
bY" colossal offer: Upon receipt of ef Twenty 
Cents in silver or stamp3, we will send The 
Ladies’ World for Six Months, and to each subscriber 
we will also send, Free and post-patd, a large and magnt- 
ent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, 306 
arieties, as follows: @ ~ 90 
1 Packet Single Dahlia. Re-~g@iithe4 
markable for yreat variety and brilliancy > 
of coloring, large size and fine form. § 

Blooms from June to October, 

x packet Cosmos (mixed), com- 
sing all colors and shades, from 
urest white to deep crimson. The 
owers are large, beautifully formed, 4am 
and borne in —< numbers in the fall. 

rpacket Migmonette, the 
most delightfully fr igrant ofall flowers, ‘ 

easily grown andi raluable for cutting. 1aWy, 
rpacket Dishtloth Gourd, An ornamental climber 
of rapid growth, producing large — flowers and long 
green fruit, the inside of which is used as a sponge or dishcloth. 
xz packet Eckford Sweet Peas. Fifty named varie- 
tles, including the most recent introductions, such as Alice 
Eckford, Captivation, Crown Jewel, Little Dorrit, etc. 
1 packet Comet Aster (mized). A superb new variety, 
with large double flowers, having incurved petals, resembling 
=e" finest chrysanthemums. The mixture 

<4 includes all the beautiful colors. 
8 And Three Hundred Other Varie- 

S) ties, including Fireball Dianthus, 
Venus Looking Glass, Phlox Drum- 
mondii, Finest Poppy, Gaillardia, 
Lobb’s Nasturtiums, Ice Plant, 
Thunbergia, Candytuft, French Bal- 
sam, German Stock, Crimson Eye 
Hibiscus, Lilliput Marigold, Salpi- 
a Noh ™ glossis, Forget-Me-Not, Mourning 
Gomet “3@ ride, Choice Pansies, Verbenas, 

Aster : : Chrysanthemums, Finest Asters, Cy- 
press Vine, Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Striped Petunia, etc., etc. 

Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire magnificent Collection of Choice 

Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first-class Seed 
House and warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how 
many flower seeds you have purchsed for this season, you 
cannot afford to miss this wonderful offer. We guarantee 
every subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will 
refund your money and make you a present of the seeds if you 
are not entirely satisfied. his offer is reliable, Do not 
confound it with the catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous 
persons. We have been established over 20 years, and refer to 
the Commercial Agencies as to our responsibility, Six sub. 
gcnptions and six Seed Collections sent for $1.00. Address, 


§ H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 










































Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries anc Plums prevented; also Grapes and 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s Double Acting 
Excelsior Spraying Outfits. Best in the market. 
Thousands in use. Catalogue, describing all insects 
injurious to fruit, mailed . Address s 
WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


gOULDS'S PRAY 
y «PUMPS 


are either made of Brass or are Brass 
Lined. No Iron to rust or corrode. 
12 Varieties, meeting all the require- 


mentsof Spray ps. 
NOZZLES 


COULDS’ ARE BEST. 


Made in 28 styles. This shows one of 


GOULDS’ PORTABLE 
BRASS FORCE PUMPS. 


# Allabout Spraying, “How and When 
to Spray,” and Valuable Formulas for 
Insecticides sent free. Address 


.,THE GOULDS’ MFG. CO. 


10 Ovid St., Seneca Falls, Ne Ze 


\ g 7 ey i F ag! 


4 —bucket & barrel—have every improvement. 
Best for orchard, garden, house. Continu- 
ous stream, bUfeet. 175,00 sold. Fully guar- 
anteed. Prices, Ez. paid, No. 1, tin, @1.503 No.2, 
iron, @2; No. 16, — . Kg tpn pipes, 
} a $12.00. Catalo; nts wanted. 
Pf W. i. JOHNSTON & 00.. Box? . Canton, Ohio, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


































Do not let tree agents talk 
you to death, but send for 
our sacrifice prices. Deal 
= cirect with the producer and 
Ce ips Per, | save more than half of your 
Nau@uaueee |money. Ourgreatest surplus 

ee chhees is in cherries, plums, dwarf 
ears. There never will bea 
tter time to plant an or- 
chard of these trees than now. 
If you have not seen our bar- 
gain list of surplus stock, 


tend for it, 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y 


ee 
Have vou read about THE COMET $2.50 to $6.00. 
Beats them ail. 
§ Don’t buy till 
ou see them. 
Send postal card for free cata.A har.. 
vest for agts, write today. H. B. RUSLER,Johnstown,0. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
——____ 


STANDARD WIRE Fence. 
: me | 
































ial 
~~ $5.00 TO $8.50 


formachi ties e 
Weaves 100 pee — e your fence at 19to 25c. per rod 


foril: ‘ _ Strongest endorsements. Send 
a fenstrated pampilet giving valuable information 
ulding. Unparalleled chance for agents to 


i fence and machines. 
STANDARD WIRE 
Canandaigua, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


STRAWBERRY Piants, guaranteed stock, $1.25 
T Mand up, 40 varieties. Price list free. 

RK. EB. ASHCKAFT, Bridgman, Mich. 
tintin 


"CIDER 
Rice MACHINERY 
RAS Knuckle Joint & Screw 


" Graters, 
—_ tlevators, Pumps, etc. Send for 
Somer Boschert Pross Co. 347 W. Wator St. Syracuse,N.¥ 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Rayon 0. 















&™ 
Re 50 varieties Strawberry Plants, all stand- 
LAN TS, ard. Blackberry and Kaspberry Plants 


cheap. Catal " i 
€Co., Bridgman: bie oeue free. A. K. Weston 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


we 
and WHISKEY HABITS 
cured at home without in 
P 





Book of particula FREE 
BM. Woolley, M.D, Box 487 Atlanta, Ga 


lease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


$8 PER 100 CASH PAID 


ang «Washing tuid, expenses to travel. 
Ccure terr’ty, to A. W. Scott, Cohoes,N. ¥ 


—Flease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





for distribute 
ing samples 
Send 6c 























CORRESPONDENT 


Our Correspondents. 





Green’s Fruit Grower is not responsibie 
tor the views of our correspondents, hence 
do not consider that we agree.with all that 
our correspondents write. There are many 
men of many minds, some right and some 
wrong. Ou? correspondents’ corner is for 
the exchange of views of our practical 
readers. Do not accept their opinions (or 
our editor’s) if they do not appeal to your 
own judgment. . 





Dried Persimmon. 

Do you know that if you take the per- 
simmon fruit and split them in halves, dry 
them in the sun or evaporate them, and 
when pretty dry, pack them down in clean 
cigar boxes with pure granulated sugar 
you have a first class sweetmeat to eat at 
any and all times. Bright sunny day.— 
Thomas P. Day, Virginia. 





Preparing Persimmons for the 
Table. 


Lay them on smooth planks to dry; press 
each persimmon lightly with the fingers, in 
order to flatten and prevent them from 
rolling off.. After drying them put in pa- 
per bags, tie and hang in a cool place. If 
you wish to keep them for making beer, 
take corn-meal bran; put in persimmons, 
work well together and bake brown in 
large loafs; keep dry, so it will not mould. 
When you want to make beer for winter 
break up enough of this bread to fill your 
keg one-fourth full; add water and some 
baked sweet potatoes and dried apples, if 
you have them. It will be good in a few 
days. This beer was much used before 
the war in large families, where there 
was a small supply of milk, and was much 
liked by both old and young. When they 
are frozen, put a layer of persimmons and 
a layer of sugar in a jar until filled. Cover 
and set away until preserved. They are 
very nice.—S. C. M. 





©. A. Green: I am an old lady seventy- 
nine years old, and send you $1.00 for 
subscription. If this will make it all 
right with you and you can afford to send 
me the Fruit Grower it will be thankfully 
received, and read with pleasure. I will 
send you the coupon and if you can afford 
to send me the premium I will try to show 
my neighbors what it is worth, as I did 
the Cuthbert and Taylor blackberry. I 
have twice within the year had two copies 
of the Fruit Grower sent to me. The 
extra ones I haye given to a neighbor, 
whom I thought might be induced to pat- 
ronize you, and have in several instances 
succeeded, Hoping that your labors may 
always be crowned with success, I re- 
main—Yours respectfully, Betsy B. Colby, 
N. H. 





Canning Fruit. 
Chas. A. Green: 

Dear Sir: Can you tell me where I could 
obtain information about canning fruit 
and making jellies? Over-production has 
caused fruit to sell below cost of produc- 
tion during the height of the season. 
Would only want to try canning in small 
way at first and would like to be sure and 
have our fruits and jellies keep while in 
stores for sale and advice on above subject 
would great oblige—Yours truly, J. M. 
Lavigne, N. Y 

(Reply: I have no personal experience 
along these lines, but it has occurred to 
me that even small] fruit growers might 
become expert in putting up raspberries 
strawberries, grapes, etc...) ip glass cans, , 
calling it.domestie Cound dtc, ‘and: find- || 
ing a market for it direct to the con- 
sumer. 2 

Last season my people canned the Lou- 
don raspberry. The berries were simply 
put into the glass jar, without bruising or 
jamming in the least. Over this bright, 
fresh, perfect fruit, a hot syrup was 
poured until the can was filled with syrup. 
The cans were then heated by submerging 
in water brought up from cold to boiling, 
and then sealed. I cannot give the exact 
formula, but will say that this fruit opened 
at this date is as delicious and as full of 
the fresh raspberry flavor as though the 
raspberries were gathered yesterday. 

To be successful along this line, one 
must study and persevere until they learn 
how to can fruit better than other people 
can; or in other words, to preserve the 
natural flavor to a higher degree and at 
the same time preserve the fruit in its 
natural form without bruising or jam- 
ming. In other words, any undertaking at 
the present time and age of the world in 
order to be successful must be done in a 
superior manner. Money can be made by 
making a fancy article of butter and put- 
ting it up in an attractive form; money 
can also be made in caring for poultry in 
such a skillful manner as to secure an 
abundance of eggs during the winter, when 
prices are high; large profit can also be 
secured by growing the finest quality of 
fruits, and selling it in its fresh state. 
Whatever you undertake you must excel 
in if you hope to prosper above the aver- 
age. 

I advise you to visit canning factories 
during the canning season, getting ac- 
quainted with some of the practical people, 
and learn all you can in that way.—Chas. 
A. Green.) 


Varieties of Red Raspberries. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: You 
want reports on new fruits from all parts 
of the country, and as I have not seen any 
from this northern section of Illinois, I 
think I ean be of some advantage to you. 
I feel just like you in regard to the Lou- 
don, which I secured in the spring of 1895, 
and I see no reason why the Loudon 
should stand back for such varieties as 
Shaffer or Columbian. I have the Lou- 
don growing by the side of the following 
varieties: Turner, Cuthbert, Golden 
Queen, Shaffer, Royal Church, Miller and 
Thompson, and the Loudon is my favorite. 
Certainly when you consider the large 
size, fine flavor and bright color of the 
Loudon, and the plant itself, not a thorn 
on it, how nice for the housewife to pick 
her supply of berries for dinner and not 
have to pick the briers out of her fingers 
afterwards, size of plant just right, suck- 
ers. few, you cannot but praise the Lou- 
don. Its hardiness is also remarkable. 
Shaffers were all winter killed, a few of 


ithe Turner were winter killed, but the 


Loudon came out all right. As to pro- 
duetiveness I shall wait another season 
before I report, for I have been trying to 
raise all the plants I can. So far the in- 
dications are good for productiveness.— 
Emil Krippendorf, Il. 


A Few Suggestions. 


WHY DON’T THE HENS LAY? 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: They are 
a. mixture of brown and white Leghorn, 
Black Spanish, Plymouth Rock, and sev- 
eial other breeds. Are well sheltered, well 
fed. with variety of food both hot and 
cold, meat scraps, milk and water, plenty 
of grit and straw; are looking sleek and 
‘glossy, yet not an egg can be found or 
has been found for the past six weeks. 


‘| The hens eat the cinders from coal stove, 


and I would like to ask if there is any 
lime or egg-producing properties about 
‘them. We begin to think them harmful. 
Plymouth Rock fowls are being discarded, 
as they have, in this vicinity, proved to be 


poor layers, while eggs from young hens 
hatch poorly, and‘ produce weak’ chicks, 
many of which need to be helped from the 
shell and drop away a few days after, 
with good care. Have never found any 
fowls better, for eggs, than Brown Leg- 
horns; Black Spanish are next best. 


KEEPING CELERY. 


Last winter our celery was set in boxes 
in a'warm cellar with what earth would 
naturally adhere to the roots in digging, 
given a little light, water once or twice 
a month, which partially drained off. In 
this way it was kept gruwing and bleached 
nicely. Later small roots which had not 
got much growth were placed in glass 
cans partially filled with water. The re- 
sult was nice, crisp celery as late as May 
10th. One year our celery was sent us in 
large flour sacks, These were set upright 
in the cellar, given water occasionally, and 
soon the crisp leaves were growing above 
the sack’s mouth, and were very nice. 
Last summer the season was so dry much 
celery was a failure and we are compelled 
to do without it and be content with recol- 
lections of the past and hopes for the 
future. 


FRAGMENTS. 


“Gather up the fragments, that nothing 
remains,” was an injunction given many 
centuries ago by the wisest of teachers, 
and truly is as binding in these hard times 
as then. The thrifty housewife who un- 
derstands utilizing the remains of food, 
making it inviting and wholesome, goes 
far toward lessening the expense of living. 


By utilizing I do not mean that left over 
dishes of various kinds should be stocked 
together in a mass merely to fill the stom- 
ach. This was what our schoolboys got 
at one of their boarding places. They 
named such messes “the Dingman stew” 
and was so uninviting they were for a 
long time on the alert, lest some made- 
over food went on to their plates. But 
we cooks may well adopt the motto. 
“Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be 
wise,” and make every dish seem new and 
inviting. For instance: Meat of some kind 
is almost indispensable for a working- 
man’s dinner, yet it is more expensive than 
almost anything else and need sometimes 
to be served with care to make a little 
go a great way. 


Often when a roast has made a dinner 
there is still left on the platter the bones, 
from which the clear meat has been cut; 
to use this, if.a pot roast (which is gen- 
erally the best we can get in the country 
of our traveling butchers), after making 
a nice bow! of gravy in the pot, and tak- 
ing it up for future use, put the remains 
of roast in the same pot, and thus saving 
all the rich juices that have adhered. Add 
water, boil until all the meat will slip 
from the bones. Strain off the liquor, 
which will form stock for a soup. The 
meat may make a pie for the next dinner. 
To make the pie shred the meat, chop two 
boiled potatoes, add a tablespoonful of 
flour, two of cream, two of butter, a cup 
of boiling water, salt and pepper. Let 
cook on range while a tin is being lined 
with puff paste, as ‘for chicken pie; pour in 
the hot meat, cover with crust, cut slots 
in cover, bake twenty minutes. Heat 
gravy, add more if needed, using the drip- 
pings which may have raised on the soup 
stock, if there is plenty, instead of butter 
to make gravy rich enough. Should the 
gravy be too pale, two tablespoonfuls of 
strong, dark coffee adds richness and 
flavor. 


For the soup cut very, fine, an onion, a 


small carrot, a turnip, two potatoes, a few 
shreds of cabbage, a half cup of.rice. Cook 


in clear water until tender, add soup, stock. 


and season to taste; . othe ov! 
Tomatoes may: be used in the place of 
the other vegetables, if preferred. 


A plate of bread or rice pudding left over 
helps to make a loaf of corn bread in this 
way: Thoroughly scald two or three cups 
of meal, add the cold pudding, stir smooth- 
ly, if there are raisins in the pudding, chop 
a few more and put in the bread. Now add 
a cup of yeast or light bread dough; let it 
rise, then add flour endugh to make a 
rather stiff dough; let rise in tin and bake. 
This is nice steamed in slices for break- 
fast. Graham flour with sour milk and 
saleratus may be used instead of meal and 
yeast. 


A white cake that has become dry helps 
to make a marble cake. Mash dark part, 
spread a layer in the baking tin. Cut white 
cake in squares or any convenient form: 
lay on the dough separately, pour over the 
remainder of dough and bake. The cake 
comes to the table, good as new, with often 
a wonder how the blocks are gotten in so 
regularly. But it is well to remember the 
motto, “‘Where ignorance is bliss,” it may 
be folly to inform them. A dark cake may 
be used such as an old fruit cake, and 
white made for the new.—Mrs. L. Jen- 
nings. 


Mr. Green, Dear Sir: Received the 
RUBBER STAMP as preminm with your 
paper, for which I subscribed, and thanks 
very much for your honorable dealings. 
The type could not suit me better, neither 
the action of the stamp. I think it is a 
big bargain in itself. Also the paper to 
those interested in fruit growing. 

I shall show them both to my friends 
and hope to have the pleasure of having 
them subscribe. Hoping to have business 
with one another in the future and thank- 
ing you kindly, I remain, yours respect- 
fully—Wm. H. Rush, Leffingwell, Conn. 

If more of our friends and readers had 
those rubber stamps outfit, self-inking, 
which they can carry in their pocket, and 
which stamps their name and address as 
plainly as a printing press can print, it 
would save them much time in writing 
their names and address and render it 
impossible for their letters to go astray. 
Many who write us do not sign their 
name, or write their post-office address 
distinctly enough to avoid errors. This 
rubber stamp is so plain it make mistakes 
almost impossible and renders it certain 
that you will get your paper sent to your 
correct address, and all other correspond- 
ence will be satisfactory in that respect. 
We send this outfit with Green’s Fruit 
Grower, one year, for 50 cents. ‘ 























| how to ship, what kind of packages, prun- 


| A Reader. 


ing each year. 





its constant references to this country as 
a region of cold lutitudes and severe win- 
ters. I am situated in the very heart of 
Western Ontario and I grow the Lou- 
don raspbery here just as well as you 
can in Western New York. I give it no 
winter protection and have not, im three 
Aeon seen any evidences of winter kill- 
mg. . 

What an erroneous impression your 
American readers must have of Canada 
as a region for fruit growing. Here in 
the County of Perth in the heart of On- 
tario we are south of Northeastern New 
York, south of nearly one-half of Mich- 
igan, three-fourths of Wisconein and all 
of Missouri. One hundred miies further 
north, on the shores of the Georgian Bay, 
we are still south of Northern Michigan 
and one-half of Wisconsin and ther we 
grow the finest plums on the continent wd 
many varieties of grapes, pears and 
peaches. Just here, away from the influ- 
ences of the water we grow no peaches, 
but I have on my premises twenty va- 
rieties of plums, a dozen or more varieties 
of pears, that many sorts of grapes and 
all the varieties .of raspberries worth 
growing, all growing successfully. The 
Gregg and Cuthbert sometimes kills back 
tiwh us, but I have seen them both killed 
back as badly in Western New York. The 
Loudon fruited well with us last year and I 
like it—the best of my collection. 

I very much surprised a Buffalo rose 
grower last August by telling him that 
I could bloom out-of-doors all the varie- 
ties of roses that he was displaying in his 
window. “What!” he says, “grow them 
roses away up in Canada!’ I assured him 
that I did and quite as fine as he was pro- 
ducirg them at Buffalo. 

It would do your people good to know 
more of Canada and to learn that we do 
not live in a northern region, icebound 
and snowbound five months of the year, 
but in a sunny land of green pastures, 
and the richest grain fields, orchards and 
vineyards in the world. Come over and 
see us; but don’t all come at once.—T. H. 
Race, Ontario, Canada. 


Correspondence Continued on Page Four. 
_———D> +> 
Stuffed Apples. 


Bad Luck of a Fruit Grower. 


os 


Mr. Green:—I consider your advice the 
best. Twelve years ago my, father bought 
this farm. I was glad at the time and 
went to work to help father, and he said 
that I might have. five acres,for fruit, and 
he would see what it would amount to. 
I. was working at:the time for Mr. Hay- 
ward, who had at that time two acres of 
Cuthbert raspberries, two acres of Wachu- 
sett blackberries, and about five acres of 
peach trees. Here I spent the best six 
months of my life. IL set out on this land 
that father said-I might use one acre of 
raspberries one-half . acre - blackberries, 
one-half acre Concord grapes, one acre 
strawberries, fourteen plum trees, twelve 
pear trees, six quince trees, twelve currant 
bushes, two gooseberries. Everything lived 
and grew well that year. Mr. Jonas Hay- 
ward, the man who-~-took the first prize 
in New England for haying. the best vine- 
yard, said that my: plants looked the best 
cf any he had ever seen; My father bought 
twelve cows and furnished cream’ to the 
creamery. I went away to work for the 
winter, and in the spring father thought 
that I had better stay at my job in the 
city, and he would take care of my plants 
and cultivate them, if I would get some 
one to do the pruning, which I did, and 
they picked some of the strawberries, 
canned what they did, not eat, and mother 
says they sold about $12.00 worth, but 
they did not pay and father plowed them 
under that fall. I came home and banked 
the blackberries and raspberries and took 
down the grape vines and trimmed them, 
and went back after a vacation of a week. 
I had at that time an attraction in the 
city, and I began to forget my interest in 
the fruit. I got married and had to work 
to keep everything right side up. During 
this time father mowed. off the, blackberry 
and raspberry bushes, which he considered 
a nuisance, and killed off the grape vines. 
Four years ago this spring I bought a 
grocery and fish business and I put what 
little capital I had into-it and lost every 
cent. Last spring father’s twelve cows 
had gotten down to two, and the interest 
had not been paid for two years. The 
party who held the mortgage was going to 
foreclose, but my brother bought the place 
for the amount due for taxes and interest. 
I was out of work and’ my wife sick, and 
my brother made arangements with father 
to stay here as long as he lived and I 
have been here keeping things going. I 
talked with my brother about fruit, but 
he has another idea of making it a stock 
farm. He is to be married in the spring, 
and three weeks ago I received a letter 
from him stating that he would want the 
part of the house that I am living in by 
April 1st. I have been thinking about 
what I shall do. I have got to begin life 
over again as he does not work on the same 
rope with me. I have thought that I 
would like to go to work for you for one 
or two years and learn something of the 
fruit business, such as how to put it up, 





Select as many apples as required, being 
careful to have them of the same size. 
With a long, slim knife take out the core. 
Prepare a filling of grated bread crumbs, 
a small lump of butter, sugar to taste and 
a little cinnamon or nutmeg. Rub all well 
together, fill the hollow in the apples with 
it, set them in a hot oven and let them 
bake until done. 





Defiance to Hard Times, 





Farmers are the most comfortable and 
independent people on the earth, although 
to be a successful farmer nowadays re- 
quires a man not only to be a good worker, 
but a studeat as well, for it requires brains 
as well as muscle to grow the right kind 
of crops in the right way and sell them at 
the right time. When I am asked by 
strangers what my occupation is, I proud- 
ly answer that I am a farmer. As I sat 
down to dinner yesterday (just a common 
every-day farmer’s dinner) I remarked to 
my wife that we had raised nearly every- 
thing on the table. There was fresh pork 
steak with brown gravy, potatoes, Hub- 
bard squash, turnips (the last three were 
mashed with a little cream added), cu- 
cumber pickles, tomato soy, fresh butter, 
bread, preserved strawberries, apple pie, 


ing, ete., and at the same time save a 
little money to buy some land and begin 
for myself. I did not think of separating 
from my wife. We thought to find a few 
rooms and get along till such time as we 
could do better. If you ean give me any 
kind of wages for one year I’ll try and make 
myself as useful as I can, and will try 
and learn as much as I can at the same 
time. I think I have made things plain.— 


(Reply: Here is a case where the son had 
taste for fruit growing, and where the fath- 


er had no confidence whatever in it, and the » hot readin (the ‘good, thick, yel- 
father being master of the,situation upset ae kind), n , itk aithi’the ota "on. ib* and 
ail:she young man's pansy, WVe have long | Om, kind), TAlk With the oo 
ago given up the idea of jemploying ap~| ee m9 Fae pe ; i the. 
prentices at our fruit farm. ‘We did em- | fF. his “ike ‘ok he bas pes ws pa a. 
ploy apprentices at the beginning; but the | 8Tocery line to buy, an =) sph a d 
scheme did not work well. We. knew | 2bly well fed. With.a small piece of lan 

i : : well tilled, the farmer can bid defiance to 
nothing of the apprentices, or their ca- hard times.-A. Contented. Farmer, in 
pacity for making themselves useful. They | 287 , maggie: 9 F 
lived sometimes a-thousand miles away, American Agriculturist. 
and after coming to our place were fix- 
tures for a long season, since they could 
not bear the expense of coming and going 
without earning something ‘at their work. 
Thus we were compelled to keep some of 
these apprentices under trying circum- 
stances, and yet they were all- worthy 
young men. The main difficulty was that 
they did not receive as high a price for 
their labor as others with whom they 
worked. This caused them to feel that 
they were not receiving enough wages. 
They were dissatisfied and a dissatified 
man is about as disagreeable a person as 
you can have around. We have at the 
present time numerous applications from 
young men who would be very glad to 
come and learn something of fruit grow- 





FOR SALE 


- Three-hundred barrels extra-fine Bald- 
win and Spy apples in cold storage at 
Rochester, N. Y., for sale between now 
and June. Correspondence solicited.—C. 
A. Green, Rochester, N. Y. 








FGG BOXES, 

BERRY BOXES, 

EGG GASES, 
FILLERS, 


Sample sent on 
receipt of 5 cts. 
stamps. 


AMERICAN 








ing. We have to say to them that we PACKAGE C0., 
cannot employ them. Our Superintendent Newark, 
New York 


informs us that he is beseiged with men 
applying for work at our fruit farm, and 

that it is impossible for him to give them Fruit Packages of all Kinds. 

all work. These applications come from * Also BEEKEEPERS’ SUP- 
men near by whom we know something inal PLIES. Why not order now 
about, and whom we can dispense with ff a dget the discount allowed 
on short notice if their work is not sat- on winter orders. Price list 
isfactory, and if anything is unharmo- ity free. Address, 


nious. BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 


The best plan for a young man is to BERLIN HEIGHTS, Erie County, OHIO. 
attempt to get into some industry near his Mention Green’s Frult Grower. 
present home. Then if he does not suc- 
ceed well no great risk is connected with R X MACHINE 
it. But many will say that the surround- a 
ings of their present locality is not con- Specially adapted sothe use of oe srower, 

i il i i who can buy his box material in the “ fla 
any the soil is Oke and ae ee and put up his packages at a slight cost. 
no fruits are grown there, and there seems | Fifty per cent. saved. Price of machine low, 
to be no opening. My reply is that if no | and therefore in reach of all growers. 
fruits are grown there it might be a good Write for illustrated circular. 

CINCINNATI SPECIALTY MF’G CO., 


place to begin fruit growing, but surely 
if one has no capital they cannot begin on | 7 E. ard. St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


their own account. 


















It is difficult for me to give advice to fe r slips 
people who are far away about their own SE sani mae it 
affairs. There are emergencies in the life K ; ; 
of every person which seem difficult to be 1 i 
solved. It is a fact, however, that these Fh .. N athe 
trials and tribulations which come to al-| ® B Ss sss 






most every one, sooner or later, often re- 
sult in good. Possibly I have had my 
share of reverses in life, and I look back 
to such experiences with satisfaction since 
I know they developed my character and 
lead to success. 

I would not advise you, since you are a 
married man, to take the step you propose. 
My advice is to stay where you are, pro- 
viding your father will permit you to. be- 
gin fruit growing on the old farm, and to 
pursue it, gradually extending your plant- 
Start just as I did by 
planting a few varieties of small fruits, 
and a few of the large fruits, thus learn- 
ing which succeeds best with you and 
working your way up gradually where you 
are. This is such advice as I should give 
my brother. It would not. be wise to 
separate yourself from your wife and come 
here under uncertainties. Remember, that 
it is possible for one to have too much 
enthusiasm in fruit culture, and too great 
expectations. Like everything else one 
has to understand the business and then 
be satisfied with moderate profit. 

Accept thanks for list of names so kind- 
ly sent us. With best wishes, I remain— 
C. A. Green.) 


x i e and Berry, quart and pint boxes 
Pee dt coruece $3 per M. Material in the flat 
$1.50 and $2.00 per M. Circulars free. Address, 

WEST WEBSTER BASKET CoO., 
West Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y 





BERRY BASKETS 
AND 
BERRY GRATES 


of al] kinds, also material in the flat. 
Write for Catalogue and Price List. 


WEBSTER BASKET» COMPANY, 


MONROE CO. WEBSTER, N. Y. 








KPTwichkett’s Sectional 


Crates and Baskets. 


Are superior to any in use. 
Send for descriptive circular 
‘ae and price list. Address, 
Ss W. PICKETT, 
= ANDOVER, 0, 
Please meation Green’s Fruit Growery 


BERRY retire ustes 








Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—In the 
February number of the Fruit Grower 
you speak of the Loudon raspberry as do- 
ing well in the cold latitude of Canada 
and claim it as a strong recommendation 
for that berry, that it will endure the 
winters in that cold climate. 

I like the Fruit Grower very much but 
do not like the impression that it must 











ADMSTRONG & McKELVY , 


HERE is no getting away 





BEYMER-BAUMAN - 
ia from the fact that Pure 4 
tomer Fo. | White Lead (see list of brands 4 
Ser which are genuine) and Pure Lin- 

meus tre | seed Oil make the best paint. 

a, Properly applied, it will not 
or ous | Chip, chalk or scale off, but will 

ee: outwear any of the mixtures 

aa “| offered as substitutes. It is, there- 
somrr.rmpere | fore, by far the most economical. 

me. SoS FREE Sayer oer 

feenes ees she capone nee Se aan ae en eee 


intending to paint. 


National Lead Co, 1 Broadway, New York. 








Best of All. Has all improvements, a 
ewinging Agitator, automatic mixer, etc. 
Will spray trees 20 teet high by the power of your 
nand, without getting tired. Use Bordeaux or any- § 
thing. Our valves doit all, No pumps nor churns. 
Press your thumb, you _get your spray, stop 
> your pressure, youstop the spray. e are the 
originators of low pricesin Knapsack Sprayers. ¥: 

© We are the largest manufacturersandcansuityou, saaam 
everywhere. lllust’d, Si 


































DON’T FORCET 


TO REMEMBER 


THAT WE ARE THE 
PEOPLE AND 


HEADQUARTERS 


—=" On — 


SPRAYING 4 (i 
OUTFITS [RV 


WRITE FOR OUR LARGE CATALOGUE IT WILL INTEREST You. 


THE LENOX SPRAYER CO., te pUITSt Fu’ MASS. 


PITTSFIELD 
Please meation Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SPRAY PUMDS 


Delivered Express or 7. cight—Free. 


Latest improved, 2 il. brass pumps—warranted for three years, 
Over 75,000 in use. Endorsed by leading Entomologists. Ycur money 
back if pump doesn’t give absolute satisfaction. Prices to fit the 
times. Illustrated Catalogue, Spray Calendar, and Treatise on Spraying—all mailed free, 


Agents wanted. PC. LEWIS MANUFACTURING €0., Box 119 Catskill, 3. % 





or money returned. We shi eo 
catalogue free, never mind the stamp. 24 QTS. By 
FOR LARGE ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS. 





TD, 2 
















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


= RUMSEY'S 


eee 








DOUBLE 


cyLinver SPRAY PUMPS 


are models of perfection and utility for spraying all kinds of fruit trees and berry plants 
and vines. Large Compressed Air Chamber keeps spray going 10 minutes after the 
pumps are stopped. Long handle makes the pump work easy. The double cylinders 
work in connection with the agitator at bottom of barrel, keeps the liquid stirred up. 

packed—all parts are easy of access. 









__ NAR Seal Faree aici! ac tree Boole avreasine aie Contd free espa. 
ES RUMSEY & PANY: tro, SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





—the Journal, New York. 
Yes, Gentlemen, the place to buy trees is Rochester, N. Y. and of Green’s Nursery Co. I know 
it, and I see by the expression of your faces that you know it. 





JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. Established 1852 


NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TILE and PIPE WORKS, Main Office 102 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y¥ 

Dis a5 e ‘ Manufectvrer of and Dealerin Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt- 

Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 

i Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tecps, 

Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Siiewalk 
~Tile, Rosendale and Portland Cement, Time, Plaster, etc. « 










Mailed free. Write forit and learn about 
the largest and most complete line 
of fruit, nut and shade trees, 
small fruits and vines 
in this country. 
ARTHUB J. COLLINS, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


The New-York Weekly Tribune 


= FOR 

















EVERY member of 
EVERY family on 

EVERY farm, in 

EVERY village, in 

EVERY State or Territory. 











FOR Education, 
FOR Noble Manhood, 
FOR True Womanhood. 


IT GIVES all important news of the Nation. 

IT GIVES all important news of the World. 

IT GIVES the most reliable market reports, : 

IT GIVES brilliant and instructive editorials. | 
IT GIVES —— short stories. | 
IT GIVES an unexcelled agricultural department. 

IT GIVES scientific and mechanical information. 

IT GIVES illustrated fashion articles. 

IT GIVES humorous illustrations. 

IT GIVES entertainment to young and old. 

IT GIVES satisfaction everywhere to everybody 


We furnish GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER and N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
ONE YEAR for 50 cents. 


CASH IN ADVANCE. 


Address a oraersto = GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 


Write your name and address on.a postal card, send it to Geo. W. Best, Tribune Office 
New York City, and a sample copy of THE. NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be 


mailed to you, 


If you have not seceived our 
Catalogue send for it. 











Both Papers One Year for 50 Cents. 





iota 





Write for Price List. 


give its readers in the United States by ' Address COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. | 





'GREEN’S NURSERY GO. Rochester, N.Y. 
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FREE until June 1st 


We direct special attention to the fol- 
lowing remarkable statements: 
A Deaf Man’s Slate. 
IR I was almost totally deaf 
25 years; could not hear a 
steam whistle, had to carry 
a slate so that people could 
“talk” to me. In one week 
after ‘commencing Aerial 
Medication, surprised my 
* friends ‘by discarding the 
; slate. I steadily improved, 
ne and now can hear the 
slightest: noise and can understand con- 
versation and public speaking perfectly. 
Edw, ©. Williams, Lead, 8. D. 


Am satisfied I had con- 
sumption; had a distressing 
cough, profuse expectoration, 
was reduced in flesh and 
strength, Used Aerial Medi- 
cation four years ago. It 
cured me, and I have been , 
well and able to preach ever 


since, SS 
Rev. I. H. Hoskins, Reed, 


A Teacher’s Experience 


While teaching a country 
school twelve years ago, I 
took Catarrh in its worst 
form, which almost made 
a physical wreck of me. 
In ’92 I had LaGrippe, was 
y followed by a very bad 
“sy cough, free expéctoration, 

— loss of weight and strength. 
My physician advised change of climate. 
This I was not able to do, but used Aerial 
Medication; to the surprise of friends, it 
cured me, and for three years have had 
the good health that belonged to me 
twelve years ago, : 

Richard Osborn, Brazil, Ind. 


Cured in ’92, Well in ’96 
Thirty-four years ago I 
had sis in my head, had 
Catarrh 80 years, hearing 
failed, for many years could 
not hear loud conversation 
two feet away, had contin- 
ual roaring in ears, hoarse- 
ss, throat sore and dry, 
tense pain over eyes, and 
‘stopped-up” feeling in my 
head. General health so impaired was 
not able to work. I used Aerial Medica- 
tion in 1892, ‘It stopped the roaring, pain 
and sorenéss in my head and throat, fully 
restored my hearing, and for four years 
have been free from Catarrh, and able to 
work. Wm. F. Bowers, Howell, Ark. 
See special free offer below. 

I had fetid Catarrh in its 
worst form, the discharge 
from my head was profuse 
end very offensive, health 
very much impaired; a bad 
cough, loss of weight and 
strength caused my family 
and friends to believe I had 
consumption. Used Aerial 
Medication in 1887. It 
cured me and for nine years I have been 
entirely free from Catarrh, and my health 
is fully restored, A. G. Freeman, 

' Parker’s Lake, Ky. 
Aerial Medication 

has triumphed and I 

am cured. One thou- 
‘.gand dollars would be 

nothing compared to 
this. I have had bitter 
suffering from Ca- 
tarrh, Since I had La- 


























settled “in the SO 
-of,my head “and my “SS we 
sufferings have been almost unbearable. I 
thank God I ever heard of your treatment, 
which has no equal. I .can speak in the 
highest terms.of Aerial Medication. 
Miss E. 8. Orr, E. Harpswell, Maine. 


Medicine for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 
To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt ‘that Aerial Medication 
will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and 
Lung Diseases, I will, for a short time, 
send Medicines for three months’ treat- 
ment free,’ Address, 


J, H. Moore, M.D., Dept. A. 14, Cincinnati, 0 


This offer will expire June 1, 1897. 


The publisher of this paper has reliable In- 
formation that Dr. Moore is a reputable phy- 
gician, and recommends every interested 
reader to write him at once and Investigate 
Aerial Medication. Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Poor Richard, 1897 
‘DONT Pay t@much for 

your ,whiftle .: & If you 
<n . 
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STRAWBERRY. 


RUNNER CUTTER. 

A scientific and practical 
invention of the greatest 
importance to strawberry 
ee Automatically 

athers and cuts off the Runners 
from the plants as fast as . 
a walk along the row. By 

ts use methods ot culture 
can be followed whiche 
Reduces Labor Fully One-Hall, 
Raising large, high-color- 
ed berries, independent 
of the drought,thus gty-. 
ing users of this tool a 
great advantage over 
their competitors. All 
about it circulars, 
sent free; 









ACENTS WANTED. 


THE GARTER 
MFG. C0.,@ 
JACKSON, MICH, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Continued from third page. 








Janesville, Wis., Feb. 15, 1897. 

Mr. C, A. Green: Dear Sir—For three 
mornings the thermometer indicated 83 to 
85 degrees below zero during the cold snap 
in January. We have examined the Lou- 
don plants and find no injury from the 
terrible cold week; the terminal. buds are 
bright as in July. Yours truly, F. W. 
Loudon. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb, 20, 1897. 

Gentlemen:—Several years ago a book 
appeared which claimed that a tree had 
been discovered in Africa, the fruit of 
which, if eaten by a man, transformed the 
eater into a woman, and vice versa. I do 
not remember whether I wrote you con- 
cerning this marvelous fruit or not; but 
if I did not let me say that if you have 
any of the seeds from the fruit of this 
tree your fortune is assured by advertising 
the same. You know that ninety-nine 
women out of every hundred have wished 
at some time to be a man.—A Reader. 





Mr. J. H. Hale, the famous peach man, 
known as the peach “King,’’ seems to be 
one of the many friends of the Loudon 
raspberry. He speaks of it as one of the 
few things which it is safe to tie to, so far 
as his experience and observation have 
been, and as a hardy, vigorous, profitable 
red raspberry for market or home. 

Here is whathesays: “For years Cuth- 
bert has easily held first place,as the one 
best general purpose red raspberry; yet it 
is a little too tender for Northern latitude. 
Loudon, a seedling of the ironclad Turner, 
crossed with Cuthbert, is now crowding 
for first ~place, and many there be who 
think it is already won. It is rather more 


a rampant grower; canes of purplish red 
color, quite in contrast to the yellowish 
brown of Cuthbert. Very productive of 
extra large, dark red, firm berries, pos- 
sessing the better qualities of both Cuth- 
bert and Turner, with few, if any, of their 
market defects. Loudon certainly is the 
largest, firmest and best flavored mid- 
season red raspberry. now well tested.” 


Mr. Chas, .Green: As I am interested 
some in fruit’ growing please be kind 
enough to answer a few questions, as to 
what you know of the following fruits: 
Answer in your yaluable paper. [Tirst. 
Of the Lincoln plum..Second. Of the Ore- 
gon Evergreen blackberry. Third. Of the 
Strawberry raspberry... Fourth. Of the 
Logan berry or a thornless raspberry- 
blackberry, or is it the Oregon Evergreen 
blackberry by a different name. 

N. B.—Please note the value of these 
fruits, if they have any, as it might save 
some of.us money if they are of no value. 
—A reader of the Fruit Grower—H. L. 
Dick. 

REPLY: 


No. 1—Lincoln plum is not known to me. 

No. 2.—This blackberry. I tested years 
ago, and found. it of no value for fruit, 
but quite ornamental with beautiful 
leaves. 

Nos. 3 and 4—Strawberry-raspberry and 
Logan berry are both novelties. One 
would be pleased to have two plants of 
these in their garden, but for: fruit pro- 
ducing I do not think either of them of 
yalue. Logan is distinct from Oregon 
Evergreen blackberry. 





-Mr.. Chas. A. Green:—In the February 
number of Fruit’Grower you request ex- 
pression of opinion as to its management, 
etc. It would seem presumptuous in almost 
anyone to offer suggestions to one so well 
qualified by nature and acquirements as 
yourself. By instinct and occupation a 
pomologist, possessing an undercurrent of 
poetic sentiment, added to a kind and 
genial nature give to your writings a 
pleasing and. agreeable flavor that emi- 
nently qualify you for your position. - 

If the object of Fruit Grower be as I 
understand it, to disseminate a knowl- 
edge of fruit growing, and the advantages 
of it as a health preserver, 2 money maker, 
and to dispense of a higher happiness 
around the family fireside to brighten and 
beautify life. In short, anything in the 
range of domestic comfort, human hap- 
piness, refined taste and pure morals, Mr. 
Chas. A. Green is the right man in the 
right place, is the opinion of one of his— 
Subscribers. 





Tam still amazed at the amount of in- 
formation you give on fruit culture. Long 
may the Fruit Grower flourish. Yours 
truly—M. Crawford. 

C. A. Green—Dear Sir: Please answer 
the following ‘through the columns 
of Green’s Fruit Grower: Are the Ship- 
per’s Pride and Geuii phyms very produc- 
tive? Sweet or acid? Clingstones or free? 
Which is the largest? Are théy. subject to 
rot?—Lester J. Williams, Ashtle Co., O. 

fReply:Yes, these plums are productive’ 
and moderately sweet. I do not know of 
any plum that‘is not productive. The ten- 
dency of plum trees is to overbear. This 
is notably the case with Lombard. They 
are not so subject to rot as some others, 
Rot. often occurs from. the fact that the 
phims crowd each other upon..the trees. 


| If they are thinned ont rot will often be 
{ prevented. I think the varieties:you name 


are freestones.—C. A. Green.) 


The Farm-Hand. 


“ Brother farmers, do you consult your 
wives, with regard to hiring help; or do 
you engage the labor of another without 
asking them about it, so they are good 
workers? Do you employ persons not fit 
to be in your houses, then compel your 
wives and children to associate with them? 
Let me tell you, if- when a man come 
to you, wanting to hire, you’ll take him 
into the house, and, in the presence of your 
wife, have a talk with him, and tell him 
to ecnll again; then ask-your wife what she 
thinks-of him, I’ll wager that nine times 
out of ten, she’ll read his character cor- 
rectly.» Sa 
If everybody would hire only men with 
whom their families could associate with- 
out feeling degraded, we would soon have 
a better class of hired men. As it now is, 
farm-hands think there is nothing but work 
‘expected from them. When we hire men 
of’ low moral character, and board and 
lodge them in our own homes, we are low- 
ering our children’s sense of right and 
wrong. 
I remember, when 2 child, of hearing my 
father tell'of a well-to-do farmer—a bach- 
elor, ‘He ewned a good farm, a nice house 
and everything necessary to the making of 
a good home. He married a good woman 
and when he took'her home he said to her 
as they. stood at the front gate: “Now 
.wife, you’re to rule jnside this gate, while 
I rule outside.” She.told him, “All right,” 
she was satisfied, For some time they got 
along nicely. I don’t know how long they 
had been-married-when.he hired a man 
whose looks she didn’t like; so she kindly 
asked him to discharge the man and get 
some one-else, 
“Why, my dear, certainly not; he’s the 
best work-hand I’ve ever had. ‘Unless you 
have something worse to dislike than his 
looks; as long as I need him. I’ll keep him. 
y You snow you were. to rule inside the 


ry 





stocky than Cuthbert, but not quite such ; 








yard and I outside. So please don’t intrude 
on my domains.” 

“Very well; if vou’ll board him and lodge 
him outside the yard I'll say no more.” 


duty to board whom I see fit to hire.”. 

By this time both were getting very 

much excited. ‘ 
- “Well,” she said, “I’ve nothing tangible 
to bring against him, but I have a feeling 
that I cannot overcome, that he is not a 
fit person to be in my house. If you be 
determined to keep him I don’t see any- 
thing for me to do'but go.” ak 

“Go where?” he asked. 

“To mother’s,” 

“Now, Jane, you know you're not going 
to do-any such thing.” 

They had been sitting at the breakfast 
table after the hired man had left. She 
now arose from the table and said: “T'll 
give you till to-morrow night to send that 
man away.” She then walked out of the 
room, He also arose ahd went to work. 

She spent the time that, day and the 
next. day baking light bread,- pies, dough- 
nuts and cakes. She boiled a ham, and 
cooked enough things to last several days, 
but no more was said about the hired man. 

Her husband glanced at her, now and 
then, but could read nothing in her face to 
tell him of her mental struggle. 

On the third morning when he arose 
from the table to go to work he went where 
she was sitting and kissed her. It almost 
caused a breakdown, but by a great effort 
she assumed self-control till he departed. 
She then had a good cry. She afterward 
put her house in order, set a good cold din- 
ner on the table, and leaving a note under 
her husband’s plate, went home to her 
mother’s, who lived at a distance of only 
three miles. 

Her husband had been wondering all 
the forenoon if Jane really had meant 
what she was saying; she certainly looked 
determined enough to do anything. He 
had not liked her ominous silence. 

When the men came to dinner and found 
her gone her husband began. wondering 
what excuse he should make to his hired 
man for her absence. He thought she 
might have left a note; he went into their 
bedroom but found nothing. He told the 
hired man he supposed his wife had been 
called away. When he sat.down to dinner 
he found the note. This is what he read: 

“Dear John—I am sorry to leave you, but 
I cannot stay under the same roof with 
that man any longer. I’m afraid of him, 
and as you prefer him to me, it leaves me 
no alternative but to go. Whenever you 
think you can do without the man bétter 
than you can without me I am ready to re- 
turn.—Your loving wife, Jane. 


While he was reading this note his face 
turned all colors. He knew his hired man 
was watching him and would expect some 
explanation. John was a truthful man, but 
was now in a position where he thought 
it would not do to tell the whole truth. 
In order to gain time he read the note 
twic2 before looking up. He folded it and 
put it into his pocket, then said: “My 
wife’s mother is sick; she has gone there 
and may be gone a week or more, and as 
you didn’t agree to eat cold food or cook it 
yourself, if you don’t wish to remain, you 
are at liberty to go any time.” It had sud- 
denly come into his mind that this would 
be an easy way out of his difficulty. But 
the man said he was perfectly satisfied 
with his “grub,” and would stay as long 
as John wanted him. 

It was Wednesday when Jane had gone, 
John got along very well till Sunday. He 
said that was the longest day he had seen 
since a child; and he had lived through 
the “day before Christmas.” 

He vowed he would néver live through 


told him he: wouldn’t need him any : 
He then shaved, put. on his courting 
clothes, went after Jane, and that was the 
last time he ever tried to rule inside th 
front gate. ; 

It was not long until the man proved ‘to 
be even worse than Jane had suspected. 

Now you needn’t say some old hen- 
pecked husband wrote this, for if you do 
you'll be awfully mistaken. 

But let’s all try to save the hired man 
from himself—that is, help him to be bet- 
ter.—Farmer B. 





Editor Fruit Grower:—This is the much- 
lauded fruit section of Southern Oregon. 
And while the soil and.climate are well 
adapted to the production of nearly all the 
fruits of the temperate zones, there, are 
many things pertaining to fruit culture 
here, that are not told in the descriptive 
literature sent out by real estate agents 
and railway corporations interested in the 
sale of lands. 

Prior to the introduction of railway 
transporation to this valley the only ap- 
parent hindrance to the fruit industry was 
the lack of an outlet to market. But with 
transportation facilities came the codlin 
moth and the San Jose scale. Obstacles 
which, in a climate such as we have here, 
are almost, insurmountable. 

Until recently there were several apple 
orchards in this vicinity that were from 
thirty to forty years old. And while they 
were not lacking in vitality or. productive- 
ness, owing to the prevalence of scale, 
nearly all of them have been grubbed up 
and cut into fuel for the cook stoves. 
There are thousands of acres of orchards 
in this valley, but very few of the trees 
are to exceed twelve or fifteen years old. 
Owing to the depredations of the scale and 
codlin moth there have been, compara- 
tively, but few trees planted during the 
past three years, 

Many persons have made serious mis- 
takes in planting peach orchards by locat- 
ing them on lands favorable to early de- 
velopment of fruit buds, resulting in the 


Several small orchards have, in this way, 
been located on the most valuable agri- 
cultura] lands, and have given only one 
to three crops of fruit’ in from six to ten 
years, while if these lands had been sown 


returns in hay; and had the orchards been 
located on northerly or westerly slopes 
there would have been bountiful returns 
in fruit. 

Extortionary transportation rates and 
the importation of prunes from foreign 
countries have given quite a backset to 
the prune industry here, 


Most small fruits do well, but the long 
‘distances to markets render the business 
unprofitable except ina very small way. 

Take it all in all, the fruit interests here 
‘are profitable only in the matter of family 
supply, and where men’ have sufficient 
means to enter into the business on a scale 
‘large enough to enable them to ship in 
carload quantities and in this way secure 
reduced transportation rates to large’mar- 
‘kets.—S, A.-Shuck, Oregon. 


Mr. Editor:—Not wishing to be deemed” 
a dictator, yet, nevertheless, would like to 
say 0. few words in praise of your paper. 
It seems to me it hits the nail on the head 
when it advocates fruit.as the proper food. 
for man. Then again I see it disapproves 
of apple and other kinds of pies as food. 
In short, it seems to advocate a simplicity 
of: living that is to be admired and I 
trust it may continte and not diminish‘ in 
that respect. As your paper relates. to 
farming, perhaps it would not be amiss 
to contribute a few words to its columns. 
I love to talk about farming, or farming 





in general, I was born a farmer, though 


“I’]l do nothing of the kind. It’s your: 


another Sunday without Jané, ‘so the next: 
Saturday neon he paid off-his-man and 
rd. 


destruction of the fruit. by late frosts. [| 


to Alfalfa they would have yielded ample | 


t L Some orchard- |: 
ists talk of digging up their prune trees. |' 





GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 


born and bred in the city; that is to say, 
the love of farming was born in me. And 
because of that love of farming I am a 
successful farmer. What I deem success 
is not merely an accumulation of dollars 
and cents, but the satisfaction I gained in 
the business. I know nothing, compara- 
tively speaking, of the profits in money 
gained by farming, but I did know I 
loved farming. I love the country and 
loved -to till the soil, and love it now. 
Not a city life for me, There is a charm 
in the life of a farmer to me that no 
amount of money,could offset; Some are 
looking for a business or occupation that 
will pay. But to my mind we had better 
accept nature's teaching and seek an occu- 
pation that we love, irrespective of pay. 
A person that likes farming will succeed 
in farming. A person that seeks and en- 
ters an occupation merely because some 
oné else made money in it, irrespective of 
his love for it, would be apt to make a 
failure both in money and in satisfaction. 
Some people say, I would like to. farm it, 
but am afraid it will not pay. I do not 
recommend farming as @ money making 
business, neither would I recommend any 
other occupation as money producing. But 
I do believe what success has followed 
me in the capacity of a farmer was large- 
ly owing to my love of farming.—Richard 
A.-Tripp. 


Chas. ‘A. Green: I will enclose one dol- 
lar for the three papers one year. I like 
the Fruit Grower so well I can’t do with- 
out it, as I am an extensive fruit grower. 
I am getting EHIGHTY CENTS per 
bushel for apples now.—Respectfully 
yours, F. H. Corner, Missouri. 








Fruit Culture, 


It has been abundantly proven that in- 
tensive culture and high manuring pay in 
growing even the staple crops of agricul- 
ture, where there is no other gain than an 
increase in yield. The farmer is justified 
in increasing the manuring of his corn, 
wheat, oats, cotton or tobacco, where he 
has a fair chance of a corresponding in- 
crease in the bushels and pounds grown, 
He neither obtains or expects any other 
gain. 

The fruit grower finds not only this ad- 
vantage and that in a higher degree, in 
generous manuring, but also two others. 
He can thus not only largely increase his 
yield per acre, but he can produce larger 
and finer colored fruit, and have it to ripen 
earlier. It needs but little experience in 
the business to show how very great these 
advantages are. Large, perfectly formed, 
brilliantly colored fruit of any kind brings 
all the way from 50 to 200 per cent. more 
than small, pale and inferior offerings. 
There is rarely or never a glut of first- 
class fruit. This has certainly been my 
experience with fruit—peaches, grapes 
and all kinds of small fruit—and all told, 
it covers more than twenty years. 

Fruit needs comparatively little ammo- 
nia. But phosphoric acid in the form of 
bone-dust or dissolved bone; and no lack 
of potash in the form of kainit or muriate 
of potash there must be, if really fine re- 
sults are to be looked for. More than 
moderate quantities of bone-dust or dis- 
solved bone—say 600 pounds a year to the 
acre—I have not found to pay. But the 
liberal, and what might have seemed the 
extravagant use of the potash manures 
has with me never failed to give good re- 
sults. Eight hundred pounds of kainit or 
200 pounds of muriate of potash per acre 
is not excessive yearly nourishment for 
strawberries, blackberries or raspberries, 
if heavy yields of fine fruit are expected. 
I believe that eyen a much larger quantity 
could be profitably used, provided it is ap- 
piled braadesst Ane. thoroughly mixed with. 
‘the soil. Brahe 

This is’ a’ potht ‘that the heavy manurer 
must ever bear in mind, It is not best to 
apply such large quantities of fertilizer im- 
mediately around the plant or tree. The 
right way is to have it so thoroughly mixed 
with the soi] that every cubic inch of the 
soil will be enriched by it. Then every 
root or rootlet finding abundant nourish- 
ment on every hand will spread widely, 
and when fruiting time comes never dis- 
honor the heavy drafts made on them by 
the plant. 

My experiments on grapes and peaches 
have not been as systematic and long con- 
tinued, but I have ever found them to re- 
spond to potash applications most liberally, 
with both health of vine and tree, and 
large and fine’ increase of. yield.—O. W. 
Blacknall. 

(Note.—Whether potash or phosphoric 
acid or nitrogen is needed in the soil de- 
pends on its character and other consid- 
erations. On sandy soil potash is usually 
most neeeded. -On heavier soil the other 
fertilizers might be far more helpful.—C. 
A. Greeen.) 





Do in Rome as Romans Do. 

A friend who is living in Rome, Italy, 
writes us that galt is 40c. per pound; boiled 
chestnuts are sold through the streets at 
2c. for a pound and a half; these seem to 
be two prominent articles of food. Cow’s 
milk..cannot: be secured in Rome. Goats 
are driven from door to door. A pitcher is 
handed out from the house, and the milk- 
man milks direetly from the goat to the 
pitcher, selling the milk at 2c. per quart, 





Mr. W. D. Cross, Va.: 
Dear Sir:—Thanks for $1.00 received for 


five subscribers, 
UERIES: 


What time in the spring do you cut off 
peach trees, and how far above the bud? 

(Reply. Peach stock budded last sum- 
mer we cut back:in February to within 
three inches of the bud.) 

‘What.is the proper time to graft cherry 
trees ?.. 1 
»{Reply.. Cherries should. be.grafted very 
early in the spring before ‘the buds start 
out of doors. Graft on the first warm day 
after the snow is gone.) 
. What time in June would you bud peach 
; trees ? 

(Reply. We bud peach trees in August 
and early September; further South I 
‘should bud a little earlier.—C. A. Green.) 

, ey 

Editor Green’s: Fruit: Grower:—I have 
read Fruit Grower for five years; think it 
‘the best paper of its class and cast I ever 
:Tread.—W. W. Campbell, Illinois. . 





: Green’s Fruit Grower:—During January 
and February I have received two numbers 
‘each month of the Fruit. Grower. I can 
‘not read or use only: one copy although I 
value and prize the February number very 
highly; would not do without reading what 
this contains on. ‘cherry culture if it cost 
me-$5.00. It really is the most valuable in- 
formation and. best description of varieties 
.on cherry culture of any thing ever pre- 
‘sented to me to read.on, this subject. ‘This 
‘number .alone is. worth: five years’ sub- 
‘scription. to any reader of Green’s Fruit 
;Grower and I:can heartily thank you for 
‘so valuable a ‘paper as yoy present to the 
fruit growers each month, full. with so 
many good things of interest to progres- 
sive growers. I have fruited the Wilder 
pear last season and it is just the greatest 
of ali. early pears, so large and :beautiful 
fruit, and of fine quality, ten days ahead 
of Clapp’s Favorite in ripening. Am very 
much pleased with it. Also fruited’ the 
a gs Duke plum, one of the best for a 
Jaté market. plum. Would like to try a 
few of the York State prune. Fruit pros- 





Friends:—In reply to your postal of Feb- 
ruary 12th, and invitation to give sugges- 
tions, will] say we came across the first 
copy of your paper about twelve months 
ago, and for an enthusiastic gatherer of 
news likely to be of use, and intensely 
thought-breeding of ways to better every 
branch of the soil’s community, I never 
saw any paper kindred to the subject nigh 
equal to the Fruit Grower. The present 
copy, Feby., 1897, while excellent, seems 
to come short of that omnivorous appe- 
tite for everything that interests the “jack 
of all trades,” the soil worker, Persimmon 
correspondence is good, ‘The short disser- 
tations upon any subject from all sorts of 
people, or from anywhere, never spoils. I 
have dropped a half dozen subscriptions 
because the character of the paper changed 
or was too narrow, If your paper proves 
as satisfactory as my first acquantance I 
had rather pay four times the subscription 
than go without the Fruit Grower. If I can 
ever bring myself to the useful point I will 
write for you, as I love to read.—Geo. H. 
Hollister, Florida. 





Zepheniah’s Original Remark: 


Dear Mr. Green:—When Zepheniah 
came in from the post-office with the Fruit 
Grower last night I saw something was 
wrong and in about five minutes he said: 
“Huldah, you write and stop the Fruit 
Grower.” 


get 50 cents this year? I had set my heart 
on the Elberta and Crosby peaches as our 
premium,” 

Zepheniah looked firm and then he made 
a@ very original remark. I would tell you 
just what he said, but you might be try- 
ing to get him to write an advertisement 
or lecture. Zepheniah is brainy and orig- 
inal, but he is too conscientious to write 
an advertisement, and he never lectures 
except on domestic economy, and I think 
a large audience would confuse him, I 
didn’t argue. I just put the Fruit In- 
structor where he couldn’t help seeing it. 
Presently the bright clusters of Red Cross 
currants attracted his attention and he 
began to read it. You should have seen 
the lines on his face deepen and the look 
of agony that comes of two large doses of 
economy creep over his face. 

“Huldah, how much did we pay for 
those grape vines?’ 

“Wifty cents each.” 

“Green offers them at eight cents for a 
single vine, seventy-five cents a dozen.” 

“And those pears?’ 

“Seventy-five cents each.” 

“Green offers the same for twenty 
cents.” 

“What did I pay for those plum trees 
that were to bear in two years from 
planting?’ 

“Five dollars for six. They have been 
out seven years and have borne one 
plum.” 

“Green offers the same kind for eighteen 
cents apiece.” 

Zepheniah groaned and did a very orig- 
ina] thing for him—he confessed he had 
made a mistake or two in his life. 

“Tf I hadn’t trusted agents but bought 
direct from Charles A. Green you could 
have your dwarf pears and hardy peaches 
and we needn’t be so poor; though I must 
maintain my position, Huldah, ‘Times are 
hard.’ ” 

Do you think any other man ever made 
that remark. I didn’t exactly mean to 
tell you what Zepheniah’s original remark 
was, but some how when you mean to 
keep a secret you don’t. Zepheniah always 
ends his economic lectures that way. We 
can’t have the Fruit:-Grower. I‘can’t get 
my-dwarf pears and Crosby peaches. be- 
cause we believed a lie that we might be 
—cheated.—A Reader. a. Ee Sort 
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(Notice this to-day. This ad. may not appear agai, 


$100 |CIVEN 
GOLD AWAY 


ho can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters in RELIABILITY? You can make twenty 
or more words, we fee! sure, and if you do you will re- 
ceive a good reward. Donot useany ictter more times 
than it appears inthe word. Use no language except 
English. Words spelled alike, but with different 
meaning..can be used but once. Useany dictionary. 
Pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, profixes, suffixes, 
adjectives, proper nouns allowed, Anything thatisa 
legitimate word will be allowed. Work it out inthis 
manner: Rat, let, lye, lie, liable, bit, bite, bet, bat, etc. 
Use these words tn your list. The publishers of Wom- 
AnN'S WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay 
$20.00 in gold to the person ableto make the largest list 
of words from the lettersin the word RELIABILITY; 
10.00 for the second; $5.00 forthe third; $5.00 for the 
$2.00 each for the thirty next largest lists, 
wards arexiven freeand withont consid- 





ourth; and 
The above f 
eration for the purpose of attracting attention to our 
handsome woman’s magazine, thirty-six pages, 1 
long columns, finely illustrated, and all original mat- 
ter, long and short stories by the best authors; price, 
$1.00 per year. T'o enter the contest, it is necessary for 
you to send 25 cents in stamps or silver fora threo 
months’ trial subscription with your list of words, and 
every person sending the 25 cents and a list of twenty 
words or more is guaranteed an extra present, by re- 
turn mail (in addition to the magazine), of a 188-page 
book “ Treasure Island,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
a fascinating story of love and thrilling adventure. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money re- 
funded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later 
than May 15. The names and addresses of successful 
contestants will be printed in June issue, published in 
May. Our publication haa been established ten years. 
We refer you to any mercantile agency for our stand- 
ing.. Make your list now. Address WOMAN'S WORLD 
PUBLISHING CO., 225-6-7 Temple Court Building, 
New York City. 
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$ will be given for a Club of 
}Subseribers for GREEN’S 
>» FRUIT GROWER. This is the 
$ Best Grade of Columbia 
> Wheels. See particulars on 
$ PAGE FOUR. 
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SHORTHAND BY 
MAIL. 


First Lesson Free 
Situations furnished 
pupils when competent 
rite for catalogue 
and free lesson. 
W. G. CHAFFEE, 
Oswexv, N.Y. 
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Loru’s Prayer. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














Are the best for pump- 
ing. grinding and saw- 
ing for Gardeners 
Florists and Nursery 
men. Catalogue free. ° 


THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE 00., Cincinnati, 0, 














Sewing Machines. 


THE “‘PRINCESS.”’ 
7. This machine is put up in all 
/ the latest styles of furniture, 
| with full set of attachments 
and is one of the best Sewing 
Machines made. Special in- 
ducements offered Agents and 

lers to build up a large 
business. Circulars furnished 
for distribution. 


* AM. MACHINE CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








FOR SELLING 


FULLER'S SEEDS, 


Send for 
P Data; — Premium List 
0 0 for growing largest Tomato from step of our 
Peep with every order 1pttad Jap Cu Bing Gucues 
le m »y 
J. Roscoe or & On» Fioral Park, N.¥ 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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FLOWER GARDEN FREE 
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IMPROVED 
TREE SOIL. 


Prevent Insects, caterpillars, canker worms, 
gypsey moths, curcullo, noxious grub, maggots or 
any kind of destructive worm, Put our Tree Soi] 
in a circle on the ground about two inches deep and 
the diameter should be about 12 to 16 inches ql] 
around the tree. Worms in the ground trying to 
come up will be killed by its contact, and outer 
worms cannot cross the soil, it drives them away, 
Is death to all insect life. Send for Special Descrip. 
tion TREE SOIL Circular, fully illustrated, to 


THE LENDS PRA R CO., 





























































BURPEE 


ttsfield, Mass; 
The Leading American Seed Cata, 
logue, mailed free to any address, 
. ATLEE BURPEE «& Co, 
Philadelphia, 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
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class in every respect, having 
witheach watch. Theladies’ 
comes either in plain 


turned case, hinged front 
guarantee perfect satisfaction 
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A Watch for 


Has Your Son or Daughter a Watch? 


If not we can supply either or both, and 4 
without any outlay of money on their part § 
except cost of mailing and registration which 
is 15 cents. Both these watches are first- 


face cases fitted with 7-jeweled American 
movement, An absolute guarantee is given 


somely engraved, and the gentlemen’s watch 
lished or engine 


How to Get These Watches Free. 


4 Homr Monraty. Its low price brings it 
fm Within reach of every one. 





for our: fine watches, -: Let us hear from you promptly. .. 


. THE HOME MONTHLY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






silverine open 
watch is hand- 


and back. The retail price is $5.00, We 
in every particular, 





It is only necessary to secure ten yearly 
subscriptions to THE Home MONTHLY at 
60c each and the watch is yours, Every 
woman is a possible subscriber to THE 
HomME MONTHLY. _ Its fine illustrated ar- 
ticles, its various departments—Fashions, 
pooner Folks, Mothers and the Nursery, 
Good Health, Culinary, etc.—all edited by 
noted writers are not excelled by those 
of other magazines selling at $1.00 and 
upward, Every young person can certain- 
ly count ten friends who will subscribe for 
such an excellent publication as THE 


_ SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Send to-day for sample copies and sub- 
cription blanks and startat once. Afew 
days’—perhaps a few hours’—work will 
get the names, and the watch is yours, 
We havesent out over 2,000 watches as 
remiums during the past three years, but 
pave missed a great many young people 
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“Nn Magnificent catalogue, free from Columbia dealers, by mail 


\ for one 2-cent stamp. 
Pope Mfg. 
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AN The culminative result of a score of 
“ years of masterful experience—Co- 
lumbia bicycles have been tested in the 
crucible of public opinion and have 
a never been found wanting—the best 
that can be for $100-—less price Y} 

; W/ 
A\ stands for less quality. 
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Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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ANEW BOOK 
On Knitting and Crocheting containing 
75 new and originel designs for Shawis, 

Books, See, Capes, Mittens and lace pat- 

terns, > pages, &@ illustrations. 
only 156 we will send one of these 

a three months’ trial subscripti 

Tee ea 
ove ni: 

The Home. oa Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
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SURPRISING FER 


You will Wonder How We 
Manage to Do It. 


FOR ONLY $1.25 we will have sent to yout 
address, one year: Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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My] togra: @Outht with which 
eg oe testes a perfect photo 
‘al in 83 seconds; requires no dry 
| plates, no chemicals, no dark 
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| tice needed. You can coin money 
making of people, hi 
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Moth exterminator. 


ctampe; SlotefeaeO on bate SSicace Sr sadiins 
; Yr an 
STAR PHOTO CO., 9 Murray St..New York. 





Modes, by May Manton, and Green’s Frul 
Grower — Ladies’ Home Journal is too wel 
and favorably known to need any praise from 
us. “Modes,” by May Manton, is a prominent 
New York fashion magazine. Its thirty-si% 
pages are filled with handsome illustrations’ § 
of the latest European and American fas Me 
fons for women, misses and children, =!t« 
valuable hints as to the amount of goods re 
quired for each garment and how to make 
it. Subscription price is one dollar per yeal 
Green’s Fruit Grower, we are told by coi 
arties, grows better and better evely 
year. fF you have already the Fruit Growel, 
and wish to accept this offer we will extel 
Fruit Grower one a or send it to address 
of your friend and balance of offer to youl 
address. Remember, you can have all three 
papers one got for only $1.25. Send 4 
alors to REEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. 
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4 Piamond Scarf Pin, Pretty rolied Gad wee 
‘hain, Fine Pen, Ladies Breast Pin and beauti- 
Sad Pleietee- ais Mhatiod to wn cdateee fer aly hae 
ures, al ° a or On 
Address Buc 2 pian 


Pin, complete wit 


hanan «& Co., P. 0. Box, New 


for this immense 


—r Sure to 
and sarprine, ice Rolled 
Ring, One pair Alaska 





CRIMSON CLOVER SEED. 


We have for sale a superior grade 
Crimson Clover seed at $4.50 per busheli 
$2.50 per half. bushel; $1.50 pet peck; 30 
per pound; 3 pounds for 75c., post-paid. 

















Buy ‘your ‘Crimson Clover seed at th? 
place where you get reliable nursery stoch 
which means 

GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
BES _, Rochester, N. # 
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A Strange Bot 
with peculiar e! 
tain Diseases of 
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Readers. 

The discovery of Al 
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many accounts of its 
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now declare that Alk 
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He Kava-KAvA SHRUB 
(Piper Methysticum.) ‘ 


where on the marshes 
they are peculiarly lia 
clog up the kidneys 
with the waste prod 
White missionaries, : 
alike suffer. Then w 
hand, the native find 
the Kava-Kava Shru! 
which sets the Kidne 
again, and clears th: 
It is this special ac’ 
which makes the va 
tanic discovery and b 
world-wide reputatioi 


We are glad to gi\ 
following most remar 
mew discovery. Th: 
Professor Edward 8S. 
of Talmage, Jones 2 
known for his: work i 
and religious. meetin; 
States, in’ the follov 
story of his recovery | 
and Kidney disease, * 
ful curative power of 
from. Covington, Ky. 
He says: 

‘John Wesley once s: 
discovered qa Remedy 
pot make it known tot 
dign punishment. I b. 
Remedy for Kidney di: 
covery, Alkavis. I ha 
over a month, and I a: 
day than for years pré 
matter of remark to n 
derful improvement of 
last few weeks, and I 
Alkavis. You know bh 
and the very bad con 
and Bladder, all of w) 

assed away under t! 

emedy.”’ tas. 


The following letter 
weather, of Hayesvill: 
that Alkavis cures ev 
and in the worst form 
He writes: 

“J feel in duty boun 
ou know what Alkay 

have been troubled w 
for six years. I have 
ferent school doctors \ 
Two years ago this spr 
bleeding from my Kid: 
gans so bad that what 
would settle from thre 
of clotted blood in the 
thought I could live 
sent for Alkavis and i 
good than all the doctor 
combined. I would ha 
long ago if it had not 
am fifty-six years old : 
my life to you.”’ 

Mr. R. C. Wood, a 1 
Lowell, Indiana, was ¢ 
Kidney and Bladder < 

, Standing by Alkavis. 
himself as being in ec 
compelled to rise ten ti 
on account of weaknes: 
was treated by all his ! 

out the least benefit, a 
cured in a few weeks 
timony is undoubted a 

The venerable Mr. 
Wolfboro, New Hampst 
of -his cure of Dropsy, 
and Kidney and Bladde 
remedy. He writes: 

“After suffering 2 
years with Urinar 
and Bladder trouble 
sent for Alkavis, and 
it helped me_ very 
much. I am eighty- 
five years old and my 
blood and circulation 
were so poor that my 
feet and limbs would 

Swell very badly. 
Since taking Alkavis 
my blood is in a 


healthy condition and 
my feet and limbs do 
not trouble me by 


Swelling. I was very | 
thin, but now I 
weigh one hundred 
and thirty-six pounds 
—I can truly say that W 
Alkavis was a great 
blessing to me and | ca 
fully.’’ 

Rev. Albert B. Richar 
the First Methodist ¢ 
New Jersey, writes of 
daughter from an apps 
of Bright’s Disease thro 
B. Moore, D. D., of W: 
tor of the Religious \ 
Own cure of Rheumati 
ders through Alkavis. 
son, of Sunset, Texas, 
pel of thirty years’ serv 


at the post of duty by 
hovering between life 
months, and all his dom 
took Alkavis, and was 


health and strength, au 
ties as minister of the 


Mrs. L. D. 


Fegely, of 
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to 


ease, and restored 
Evans, of Baltimore, Mi 


man, of Neel, West 
sufferer; Mrs. Sarah \ 
Mrs. L. E. Copeland, | 
Many other - ladies, join 
wonderful curative po 
Kidney and allied diseas 
some afflictions peculiar 
Mr. J. R. Burke, of 
testifies to his cure of 
Alkavis: He writes: 
“T dssire to give cred 
due. in February, 189 
Kidney trouble and my 
Gark color and heavy b: 
was confined to my ré 
constant attention of tv 
Jast pronounced my c: 
and incurable. I was 
to try Alkavis, which | 
work .in the yard in a 
@§ well.as I have been 


While Alkavis is we 
its only importers in 
are The Church Kid: 
No. 418 Fourth Avent 
are so anxious to int 
prove its.great value 
free one Large case, 
Every Reader of ( 
GROWER who suffer 
Kidney or Bladder di: 
ease, Rheumatism, C: 
Male Complaints anc 
other affliction due to 
the Kidneys or Urinaz 
Vise’ all readers to set 
address to the compa 
uarge. Case by mail : 
Wonderful curative - pc 
you entirely free. 
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BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
The Leading American Seed Cata. 
logue, mailed free to an address, 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO, 
Philadelphia. 
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HE SHRUB THAT CURES DISEASE. 


A Strange Botanical product 
with peculiar effects upon cer- 
tain Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to our 
Readers. 


The discovery of Alkavis, the new prod- 
uct of the Kava-Kava shrub, or as botan- 
ists call it, Piper Methysticum, and the 
many accounts of its wonderful properties 
are exciting much attention in medical cir- 
cles, as well as among sufferers ‘from 
diseases of the Kidneys. Leading doctors 
now declare that Alkavis performs its re- 

markable cures by re- 

moving from the 

blood, the uric acid, 

which is the cause of 

these diseases. Alka- 

vis also acts directly 

upon the kidneys and 

urinary organs, 

soothing and _ heal- 

ing them. It will be 
remembered that this 

7 new remedy was first 
Tue Kava-KavaSHRUB found in use by the 

(Piper Methysticum.) otives of India, 
where on the marshes of the Ganges river, 
they are peculiarly liable to diseases which 
clog up the kidneys and load the blood 
with the waste products of the system. 
White missionaries, soldiers and natives 
alike suffer. Then when death seems at 
hand, the native finds in a decoction of 
the Kava-Kava Shrub the natural remedy 
which sets the Kidneys in healthy action 
again, and clears the system of disease. 
It is this special action on the kidneys 
which makes the value of this new bo- 
tanic discovery and has given Alkavis its 
world-wide reputation. 

We are glad to give the record of the 
following most remarkable cures by this 
new discovery. The noted Evangelist, 
Professor Edward 8. Fogg, the associate 
of Talmage, Jones and Moody, so well 
known for his: work in conducting revi¥al 
and religious. meetings over the United 
States, in’ the following lines tells the 
story of his recovery from serious Bladder 
and Kidney disease, through the wonder- 
ful curative power of Alkavis. He writes 
from. Covington, Ky., January 7, 1897. 
He says: 


“John Wesley once said that the man that 
discovered ga Remedy for Diseases and did 
not make it known to the world merited con- 
dign punishment. I believe I have found a 
Remedy for gy 3 disease in the new dis- 
covery, Alkavis. have used it but little 
over a month, and I am in better health to- 
day than for years previously. It has been 
matter of remark to my friends of the won- 
derful improvement of my condition in the 
last few weeks, and I ascribe it entirely to 
Alkavis. You know how much I suffered, 
and the very bad condition of my, Kidneys 
and Bladder, all of which has now happily 
_— away under the use of this great 

emedy.”’ Very truly yours, 

WARD S. FOGG. 

The following letter from Mr. F. Stark- 
weather, of Hayesville, Iowa, well shows 
that Alkavis cures even in Bright’s Disease 
and in the worst forms of Kidney disease. 
He writes: 


“I feel in duty’ bound to humanity to let 
ou know what Alkavis has done for me. 

have been troubled with Kidney complaint 
for six years. I have tried a number of dif- 
ferent school doctors with only part relief. 
Two years ago this spring, I was taken with 
bleeding from my Kidneys and Urinary Or- 
gans so bad that what passed in my water 
would settle from three-fourths to one inch 
of clotted blood in the vessel. My friends 
thought I could live but a short time. I 
sent for Alkavis and it has done me more 
good than all the doctors and other medicines 
combined. I would have been in my grave 
long ago if it had not been for Alkavis. I 
am fifty-six years old and I am-sure I owe 
my life to you.” 

Mr. R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of 
Lowell, Indiana, was cured of Rheumatism, 
Kidney and Bladder disease of ten years 
standing by Alkavis. . Mr. Wood deseribes 
himself as being in constant misery, often 
compelled to rise ten times during the night 
on account of weakness of the bladder. e 
was treated by all his home physicians with- 
out the least benefit, and finally completely 
cured in a few weeks by Alkavis. The tes- 
timony is undoubted and really wonderful. 

The venerable Mr. Jos. W. Whitten, of 
Wolfboro, New Hampshire, gratefully writes 
of his cure of Dropsy, swelling of the feet, 
and Kidney and Bladder disease by this new 
remedy. He writes: 

“After suffering 2 
years with Urinar 
and Bladder trouble 
sent for Alkavis, and 
it helped me_ very 
much. I am eighty- 
five years old and my 
blood and circulation 
were so poor that my 
feet and limbs would 
Swell very badly. 
Since taking Alkavis 
my blood is in a 
healthy condition and 
my feet and limbs do 
not trouble me by 
swelling. I was ver 
thin, but now cate 
weigh _one hundredegy Dae 
= ey Ag —— Mr. Jos. W. Whitten 
—I can truly say that Wol j 
Alkavis was a great rene, Sins aN. 
plessing to me and | can recommend it faith- 

y. 

Rey. Albert B. Richardson, D.: D., pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, of Hoboken, 
New Jersey, writes of the recovery of his 
daughter from an apparently incurable case 
of Bright’s Disease through Alkavis. Rev. W. 
B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., Edi- 
tor of the Religious World, writes. of his 
own cure of Rheumatic and Kidney disor- 
ders through Alkavis. Rev. John H. Wat- 
son, of Sunset, Texas, a minister of the gos- 
pel of thirty years’ service, was struck down 
at the post of duty by Kidney disease After 
hovering between life and death for two 
months, and all his doctors having failed, he 
took Alkavis, and was completely restored to 
health and strength, and is fulfilling his du- 
ties as minister of the gospel. 

Mrs. L. D. Fegely, of Lancaster, IIl., testi- 

: fies that Alkavis 
cured her of 
most severe Kid- 
ney and Bladder 
disease of eight 
years standing, 
after three doc- 
tors had failed. 

Mrs. Jas. Young, 

of Kent, Ohio, 

writes that she 
had tried six 
doctors in vain, 
that she was 
about to give up 
in despair, when 
a7-4g «=6She found Alka- 
2 nig) vis, and was 
promptly cvrre 
ely, Lancaster, Is Of kidney dis- 
ease, and restored to health. Mrs. Alice 
Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary A. Lay- 
man, of Neel, West Va., twenty years a 
sufferer; Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa.; 
irs. L. E. Copeland, Blk River, Minn.; and 
many other .ladies, join in testifying to the 
Wonderful curative powers of Alkavis, in 
Kidney and allied diseases, and other trouble- 
Some afflictions peculiar to womanhood. 

Mr. J. R. Burke,‘ of Clarendon, Arkansas, 
testifies to his cure of Bright’s Disease by 
Alkavis. He writes: 

“I desire to give credit to whom credit is 

due. In February, 1894, I was taken with 
Kidney trouble and my urine was of a very 
dark color and heavy brick dust deposits. I 
was confined to my room ten. weeks with 
constant attention of two physicians, who at 
last pronounced my case Bright’s Disease 
and incurable. I was advised by .a friend 
to try Alkavis, which I did. I was able to 
workin the yard in a week and now I am 
@s well as I have been in five years,” 
_ While Alkavis is well-known in ‘Europe, 
its only importers in this country sq far 
are The Church Kidney Cure Company, 
No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York. They 
are so anxious to introduce Alkavis and 
prove its.great value that they will send 
free one Large case, prepaid by mail, to 
Every Reader of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who suffers from any form of 
Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, Cystitis, Gravel, Fe- 
Male Complaints _ and Irregularities, or 
other affiiction due to improper action of 
the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We ad- 
vise all readers to send their names and 
address to the company and receive the 
Large Case by mail free. To prove its 
wonderful curative. power, it is.sent to 
you entirely free. . 


REYNOLDS 
EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE 
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One Acre Enough for Family 
Fruits. 


It is natura] and proper for man to en- 
‘deavor to get: all the innocent enjoyment 
in his life here on earth that his circum- 
stances will admit of. This is right. We 
show our appreciation of and gratitude 
‘for favors bestowed upon us by making 
the best possible use of them. I do not 
believe it is the will of our Eternal Fath- 
er that His children should lead hard, as- 
cetic lives, feeding upon coarse, unpala- 
table food, suffering from the inclemen- 
cies of the climate and from hard, ex- 
hausting, inexorable toil. I believe that 
He is pleased to see them, by judicious ex- 
ercise of body and mind, produce the 
wholesome and delicious products of the 
earth and partake of them, liberally. To 
secure. this end, He foretold the ultimate 
subjection of the earth, all creation—ani- 
mate and inanimate—to man. They who 
choose to live in the country and occupy 
a portion of the teeming earth, are un- 
wise if they do not strive to wrest from 
the earth all. possible good. They are de- 
prived of a few of the privileges and op- 
portunities that result from the aggrega- 
tion of mankind in towns and cities, no- 
tably those of a social nature, but they 
have, as an offset, many blessings of 
which the townsman is wholly deprived or 
but partially enjoys. Among those bless- 
ings are, pure air, plenty of room, 
quietude, the companionship of animals, 
the society of nature, trees, plants, flow- 
ers, extensive scenery, unobstructed view 
of the firmament, by night and by day 
and the opportunity of producing all the 
edible products of the earth that minister 
to the healthful enjoyment of rational be- 
ings and of partaking of them when they 
are best suited for use. 

I was recently studying the question of 
how ‘much good fertile land it would be 
necessary to plant to provide an average 
sized family all the fruit they would wish 
to consume in the course of the year. As 
a result of my investigations I was sur- 
prised.to learn how much of the various 
species of domestic fruits an acre could 
be made to produce, by intelligent plant- 
ing and cultivation. Let us select for con- 
sideration a plat of land—say 16 rods 
long, from east to west, and 10 rods wide, 
from north to south—a convenient form— 
containing 160:‘square rods or an acre. 
It should be as convenient .to the dwell- 
ing as possible both for ready access of 
family and for landscape effect, thus min- 
istering to the aesthetic as well as the 
physical man. The plat being 16 rods— 
264 feet—long, we would plant a row of 
apple trees: along the north side, 15 feet 
from the line, trees 30 feet apart in the 
row, leaving a space of 12 feet at each 
end. These eight trees, well fertilized and 
cultivated, pruned and cared for, would 
produce, when in moderate bearing, from 
three to five barrels each year, or a total 
of from 24 to 40 barrels. ‘These, with the 
other species of fruits, ripening from early 
June to mid-winter, would afford an abun- 
dant supply for an average family. I 
would want, I think, about 16 varieties 
and to grow all upon eight trees, would 
have two or three varieties of summer 
and autumn ripening sorts, grafted upon 
a tree. ‘I would select Early Harvest, 
Sweet Bough, Red Astrachan, Oldenburg, 
Golden’ Sweet (for ‘baking);~ Gravenstein, 
Twenty-Ounce, Fall Pippin, Fameuse, 
Jonathan, Northern Spy, Rhode Island 
Greening, Sutton’s Beauty, Talman’s 
Sweet (for baking in winter) and Yellow 
Bellflower. Others might wish to vary 
from this selection. Think I should want 
a few branches of Canada Red and Peck’s 
Pleasant—excellent apples. 


OTHER KINDS OF TREE FRUITS. 


The other kinds of tree fruits would 
plant, in a family garden, 15 feet apart 
each way, so that every alternate tree 
would be in line with an apple tree, ad- 
mitting of cross cultivation occasionally, 
if desired. Leaving a strip 15 feet wide 
cn the south side of the row of apple 
trees measure 714—half of 15 feet—fur- 
ther and set your stakes for a row of 
pears. A row of pear trees would con- 
tain 15 trees, leaving the same margin on 
each end allowed for apples. I would 
plant about 12 varieties, namely: Gif- 
fard, Tyson, Bartlett, Belle Lucrative, 
Bose, Flemish Beauty, Seckel, Sheldon, 
Angouleme, Anjou, Lawrence and Jo- 
sephine of Malines. Would grow Angou- 
leme, Anjou and Malines on the quince 
and plant. two of each to alternate with 
one each of the other varieties, as stand- 
ards, pf 

Mest families would probably want two 
rows of peaches, the most delectable of 
fruits, and those 15 feet apart, each way, 
would require 30 trees. A good listewould 
be the following: Alexander, Crawford’s 
Early, Crawford’s Late, Early Rivers, 
. Foster, Mountain Rose, Oldmixon Free, 
Red Cheek Melocoton, Hill’s Chili, Sal- 
way (in warm location) and, perhaps, E!- 
berta and Crosby. Most families would 
want to can a good many peaches of the 
Crawford, Foster and Hill’s Chili varieties 
and, in productive seasons, it might be 
necessary to dry, sell, or give away a few, 
to dispose of entire crop. There can be no 
more appropriate present, from friend to 
' friend, than a basket of beautiful, tooth- 
some, aromatic fruit. What a privilege 
it is for the producer of fine fruits to enjoy 
the luxury of giving. 

Plums.—I have allowed one row 15 
trees in my plat of fruit garden for plums, 
to eat, when at their best and to can. 
There is no- better canned fruit, to eat 
‘with meats, than plums, notably, Imperial 
Gage, Reine Claude, Shropshire Damson 
‘and Yellow Egg. The following selection 
cannot be much improved: Bradshaw, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Fellemberg (French 
Prune), Grand Duke, Imperial Gage, Jef- 
ferson, Lombard, Pond’s Seedling, Reine 
Claude of Bavay, Shropshire Damson and 
Yellow. Egg. I should probably try a tree, 
each, of the more promising of the Japan 
~varieties, perhaps Burbank and Yellow 
‘Japan, although I don’t believe that our 
well tried standard ‘varieties are going to 
be supplanted right away by the beauties 
.of the orient. 3 

I have calcutated for one, row, 15 trees 
.to cherries and quinces—say 10 of the for- 
-mer and 5 of the latter. 
Tartarian, Coe’s Transparent, Knight’s 
‘Early, Mezel, Napoleon, Yellow Spanish, 
Tradescant’s Black, Windsor and Mont- 
morency Large Fruited. Quinces—Orange 
and Rea’s Mammoth. 

I. should plant two rows of grapes ten 
feet apart and vines ten feet-apart in the 
row. That would ‘give: 52 vines in all, a 
generous family supply. I would plant 
quite a number of varieties, many more 
than would be advisable to plant for a 
‘market vineyard. The following is a good 
list: Worden, Concord, Herbert, Merri- 
mack, Mills, Wilder and Barry of the 
blacks;- Agawam, Brighton, Gaertner, 
“Lifidley, Salem, Ulster 41nd Vergennes of 
the reds, the latter mainly for its good 
keeping qualities. In a warm location 





would add Catawba for a winter grape. 


Cherries—Black’ 





White—Lady, Moore’s Diamond, Niagara 
and Winchell. In a warm exposure would 
add Rebecca, the best flavored of our na- 
tive white grapes. What luxury! fifty- 
two vines, 20 varieties of this very de- 
licious fruit. 

Blackberries.—The next row I have 
marked blackberries, 8 by 8 feet, 33 hills 
to the row. Would plant Agawam, An- 
cient Briton, Erie, Minnewaski, Snyder 
and Wilson’s Early. The blackberry is a 
good fruit, but coming at the same sea-- 
son as peaches, plums, pears and grapes 
is not in so great demand as it would be 
if it ripened when other fruits were 
scarce, 


Raspberries.—Would plant two rows of 
this berry, 6 feet apart and 3 feet apart in 
the row, 88 hills to the row, 176 in all. 
This would be my list of reds: London, 
Cuthbert, Marlboro and Superlative. For 
blacks: Mammoth Cluster (or McCormick) 
Kansas and Gregg, and for purple, Shaf- 
fer’s Colossal and Columbian. Those 176 
hills would furnish a family a bountiful 
supply for the table, three times a day dur- 
ing the season; pies, puddings, besides 
plenty to can and to make into jam. 

Next to the raspberries I would plant 
two rows of currants, 5 by 5, making 53 
hills to the row, 106 in ‘all. The follow- 
ing are good, well tried varieties: Red 
Dutch, Cherry, Fay’s Victoria and White 
Grape. In addition would plant a few of 
the more promising, newer varieties—Red 
Cross, Moore’s Ruby, Prince Albert and 
Wilder. During the hottest portion of the 
year the currant is one of the most whole- 
some and agreeable of acid fruits and it is 
unsurpassed for jelly, and has few equals 
for canning, to be eaten with meats. I 
can remember back nearly seventy years 
and then the currant was the principal 
fruit of farmers’ gardens. That was be- 
fore the Imported Currant Worm (Ne- 
matus ventricosus) had been kindly do- 
nated to us by our foreign cousins and 
all that they had to do was to stick a 
cutting in the ground and they soon-had 
a .large,. spreading bush that bore, pro- 
lifically, every year. The housewife com- 
menced upon them while green, stewing 
them for sauce and making of them most 
delicious piess Then, when ripe, they were 
eaten with sugar, made into jams and 
sweetmeats and sometimes dried. The next 
row might be planted to gooseberries the 
same distance apart as the currants. 
Among desirable gooseberries are the older 
sorts, Houghton, Downing and Smith’s 
Improved and the newer ones, Columbus, 
native, and Industry and Lancaster Lad, 
foreign. 

The above arrangement would about fill 
the garden. But we have not provided 
for that earliest and most palatable of all 
our native fruits, the strawberry. For 
many years there will be ample room for 
strawberries between the rows of trees. 
Two rows of strawberries, planted 4 feet 
apart and 18 inches in the row would 
make 352 plants and, whether kept in 
hills or allowed to form matted rows, 
ought to yield two quarts to a plant, or 
704 quarts a year, in favorable years. In 
unfavorable years they ought to supply 
abundance for the table, three times a 
day, four or five weeks, and in productive 
seasons afford a good many to sell, or 
give away. As it is advisable to change 
a strawberry plantation after it has borne 
two full crops, the five spaces between 
the rows of trees would admit of rotation 
with other crops of corn, beans, peas or 
vegetables, as often as necessary. In se- 
lecting varieties it would be best to choose 
from those that ripen early, medium and 
late so as to make the season as long as 
possible. I would suggest: Michel’s Early, 
Beder Wood, Haverland, Bubach, Cum- 
berland, Greenville, Marshall, . Timbrel, 
Brunette, Eureka, Princess, Gandy. 

I think I have demonstrated that one 
acre of productive land is enough to pro- 
duce all of our domestie fruits required to 
supply, bountifully, an average family. If 
so, why need any family, owning that 
amount of land, beyond that occupied with 
buildings, ornamental grounds, kitchen 
garden, ete., whether farmer, mechanic, 
clerk, professional gentleman, or what not, 
whether in the country, in village, town or 
suburbs of city, be deprived of such im- 
portant and luxurious aids to wholesome 
nutrition and sustenance? I do not hesitate 
to advise every owner of tillable land to 
grow the domestic fruits, to extract from 
the soil, air and water all the contribu- 
tions to life’s enjoyment that they are 
eapable of affording. But when we come 
to talk of fruit growing for market, “that’s 
another story,” and I should want to sub- 
ject the candidate to a rigid civil service 
examination to ascertain his business 
gualifications for the position. 





How to Graft. 


Prepare yourself with a sharp knife, a 
small wedge, a saw, 4 ladder, cions and 
wax. Cions will keep best on trees. Cut 
as wanted until the buds begin to start, 
then cut, store in cellar covered with damp 
moss. You are now prepared to graft 
until apples set. 

Graft cherries very early, splitting limb. 
All limbs must be split before sap starts. 
After the bark peels, all thick-barked 
limbs should be set under the bark. 

Cut tree shape of umbrella, not too far 
in or out; give room for grafts to grow. 
Cut cion to a thin one-sided wedge; be 
careful and take the outer bark off from 
point, then insert, by peeling bark frem 
wood with point of knife; cut side to 
heart, two or more in each limb; nick bark 
back of cion if very thick; spread wax on 
all cuts and a little down the limb back 
of cion. 

When limb is split make a true wedge 
by cutting both sides, leaving side next 
to heart thinest. Have three buds to 
every cion. Trim the ‘sides of the split 
smoothly, insert, keep inside bark even. 
Put on wax and it is done. 

Loss should not amount to more than 
one in five. Leave on two or three small 
limbs and all twigs to keep the tree alive. 

To make grafting wax: First get your 
rosin, beeswax, kettle, linseed oil and a 
pail nearly full of cold water. Pound 
rosin into small pieces. Shave beeswax 
(the size of a large hen’s egg to a pound 
of rosin), put in kettle with enough oil to 
wet, melt, being careful not to get it 
afire. 

Drop a few drops into the water with 
the stick you have stirred it with. Now 
oil your hands, press the wax between 
thumb and finger, thin asa wafer, snap 
when cold; if it breaks. add oil, stir; try 
again until it will bend. Turn the wax 
into the water. Oil. your ‘hands, when 
cool enough pull. Add beeswax to toughen, 
rosin to harden and oil to soften. Try it. 
You will not bother to weigh much.— 
Western Rural. 





Used Four Bottles with Satis- 
faction. 

Toronto, Jeff. Co.,. Ohio, May, 1894. 

The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 
My horses have been sick this winter and I 
have used four bottles of Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam with the greatest satisfaction. The 
swell under the belly and on chest an 
throat, and every time I rub them with the 
Caustic Balsam it would swell and water 
would drop. from the same, and I believe my 
horses would have died had it not been for 
that medicine. ; Daniel Collins. 


The two ENAMELINE : factories, in 
Maine and New Jersey, are running con- 
stantly night and day, and are unable to 
supply the demand. 








About Persimmons. 


C. A. Green, Rochester, N. Y.:—Read- 
ing your January and February numbers 
of Fruit Grower I notice the reports on 
persimmons ard having had a little ex- 
perience with them, I conelude to write 
to you, and niy reason for writing and, 
hoping my veport may prove of profit to 
some ig that I jive 40 to 50 miles north of 
Columbus, Ohio, in latitude about 401-2 
degrees North. . 

Mrs. C ‘had a persimmon tree of 
good size whith had come from seed a 
number of yeafs since. It seemed to be 
perfectly hardy and blossomed freely but 
never had borne any fruit. In 18938 she 
obtained some grafts and wished me to 
set them in tle tree for her. I did so, 
using the methéd described by L. G. Perry 
in February Fruit Grower. The scions 
all grew and bore that same year they 
were set.’ The tree is valued as a curios- 
ity, I presume, but for my part I cannot 
see how persinimons would be valuable to 
grow in a commercial way. It seems to 
me that the demand would be too limited. 
I do not like them. Some persons do, but 
many do not. The ones growing on this 
tree are sweet; when ripe but have a pe- 
culiar flavor Which I would describe as 
“smoky.” It may be that we are too far 
north for them to fully mature, and this 
may be the cause for their unpleasant 
flavor. Very ttuly—G. C. Iles, O. 





Apples. 


(Written fot Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


What a wonderful sight a great apple 
tree in full bearing with thirty or fifty 
bushels of fruit bending its branches 
would be seen for the first time some 
sunny autumn day! Its solid trunk soon 
dividing into such strong widely spread- 
ing limbs, the sunlight sifting through the 
rich foliage shining full on some of the 
apples, while others are in the shade, the 
ground covered with them while more are 
thumping down, the air full of a sweet 
fragrance, the. bright colors crimson, old 
gold, pink, green or golden yellow would 
all be amazing, and when you found that 
in addition to all this beauty of color, 
form and fragrance they actually were 
good to eat, full of a delicious and re- 
freshing juice. and that you might absorb 
a number daily with great benefit and 
pleasure what think you, could you say? 
A flower would need to be very bright to 
be ahead of these Snow apples (perhaps 
really the Lady apple), which were bun- 
dled into the cellar last fall and have lain 
in darkness till now. Here a light seems 
to shine through a crimson mist; there 
heavy coats of red have been laid one over 
another, no two of the apples are alike, 
but each one is inimitable we should value 
them for ornamental and decorative uses 
even if inedible, just as we grow the Jeru- 
salem cherry (Solanum capsicastrum). Yet 
this miracle has become such a common 
affair by constant repetition that instead 
of the reverence, awe and wonder really 
due, we hear ourselves to this effect: “Got 
many apples this year?’ H. ‘Yes, apples 
enough; won’t be worth picking probably.” 
The apple tree belongs, like almost all 
fruits of these latitudes, to the great rose 
family; apples, pears, quinces, June ber- 
ries, thorn apples, Mountain Ash trees, 
blackberries, raspberries, dewberries, 
strawberries, peaches, almonds, cherries, 
plums, apricots and nectarines are all rose- 
like plants, this family having almost as 
much of a monopoly of fruit production as 
the grass family has in the growing of 
grain. Grapes, currants and sooseberries 


are the only fruits in common use that are 


not rose-like. Ail our apples came from the 
wild crap: tree of: Burope, Pyrus malus. 
Very likely ovr own wild species Pyrus 
coronaria, so named: from the beauty of 
its flowers, might have produced as many 
varieties as the other had it been taken 
in hand as sodn. Its greenish apples are 
fragrant already, no doubt an immense list 
of new kinds is hidden in this unpretend- 
ing tree. 

Pliny states (75 B. C.) that twenty-two 
sorts of apples were grown by the Ro- 
mans—not very good ones probably, but 
we can trace its use much further back 
than this. A prehistoric people farther 
perhaps from the Romans than the Ro- 
mans are from us, made their huts on 
platforms resting on piles along the mar- 
gins of many European lakes, and amidst 
the relics buried in the mud which have 
been recovered were some apples cut in 
halves and dried; perhaps, merely the wild 


MONEY FOR INVALIDS. 


Mr. Editor—I fopl it my duty to inform others of 
my success, Washn invalid many years but cured 
myself with the $5 Vapor Bath Cabinet. I then took 
anagency. First day! sold 4 ata profit of $10,in four 
weeks 72, profit $180. Everybody, sick or well, buys. 
They furnish Turkish or Medicated Vapor Baths 
right at home, renovate the system, beautify the skin, 
and absolutely cute Colds. Rheumatism, La Grippe, 
Neuralgia, Malaria, Catarrh and all Blood, Nerve and 
Kidney Diseases. Anyone can do as I have, by writ- 
ing E. World Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. Why be sick or 
poor with such chdnces open? AN INVALID. 
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A $100 BICYCLE 


will be given for a Club of 
Subscribers for GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER. This is the 
‘Best Grade of Columbia 
Wheels. See particulars on 
> PAGE FOUR. 
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SPECIAL Madetosecure GEM 
OFFER ‘“Sttomers’ COLLEOTION 


G PKGS, ShricnSets serene: 10 CTS. 


NOT VARIETIES:—Foppy, 50 newest 
ere we ve 15 best varieties; odetia, 4 
sorts; Candy , 10 shades, Sweet Peas 
new kinds and ignonetto, 10clegant varieties 

. , Philadelphia, Pa. Y 
phyB dm 2 ae Rnd Pivssomed beautifully.” 


i PAPER and receive 
Pig SAY) mERTION THIS Pal phy eg ee 


\¥\W _BUCKBEE/ 


" P.O. Box 57; 





pM ROCKEORD ILL. 
Please mentién Green’s Fruit Grower. 





This book should be in the 
hands of all who wish to be suc- 
cessful in planting. It;is a safe 
guide to right seeds and right 
methods. It makes you’ ac- 


quain with ‘ 
Gregory’s Seeds 


the pu y and reliability of 
which dre known to all success- 


ful planters. Gregory’s ‘Seed 
satnlogte is sent free of charge 
to anyone any where. 
J. Jd. H. GREGORY & SON, 
eliead, Mass. 





apple or crab, which was useful to them 
and would be to us if we had nothing bet- 
ter. How many varieties have we now? 
The Royal Society of England, after dis- 
carding many sorts, still had 1,000 in its 
list some years ago, and new ones have 
been coming ever since und always will 
be coming, the more kinds there is the 
more there may be, the number of possible 
combinations is infinite. Some people 
speak as if there was a great difference 
between “natural” and grafted fruit, but 
all fruit is “‘natural;’? the Newton Pippin, 
Northern Spy and all the other famous 
and popular apples are chance seedlings, 
scedlings at least; for some may be due to 
organized effort on the part of the hy- 
bridizer. Still this latter operator has 
not cut the figure you might suppose he 
would as yet. Nature can hybridize as 
well as anybody and to begin by sowing 
the seed, any seed, is perhaps as well as 
to expend so much science on the blossom 
for what we call two and two in the way 
of pollen and a female parent often and 
indeed generally fails to make four. Some- 
thing may be done by selection among a 
row of seedlings, for if any have slender 
twigs and small leaves and especiaily if 
the lateral twigs tend to become thorns, 
you need not be much of a prophet to be 
able to predict small and inferior fruit. 
But if the shoots are stout and straight, 
with large leaves and big buds dark col- 
ored and downy, the apples though per- 
haps poor in flavor will be of fair size or 
large. On the whole while the prospect 
of your making a fortune from some won- 
derful new hybrid or chance seedling is 
not immediate, it is a rather harmless dis- 
sipation to have a few seedlings coming 
on; even selfsown ones along the road or 
by the woodside, they will perhaps please 
you whether the market ever knows them 
or not. Thus, last year I fruited several 
for the first time, one a September apple 
of the size and general look of the Rhode 
Island Greening, but with little indeed of 
the leathery endurance of that variety, 
being so fine grained, ‘tender and juicy 
that it begins to rot as soon as ripe. It 
Bmerson’s pear, which he said was at its 
is almost as transient as Ralph Waldo 
best only ten minutes, being too green be- 
fore and overripe afterward. Asa shipper 
it is a dead failure, but to pick up one or 
two from the sod and eat them; well, fruit 
some new seedlings yourself if you want 
to know any more about it. Then there is 
Augustine’s Sweet, a rose colored summer 
apple of high quality, which seems to be 
unknown to the modern nurseryman, and 
last year a roadside seedling bore the same 
in color, size, form and flavor, the only dif- 
ference being later ripening, so that trees 
top-worked with the old and new Augus- 
tine’s Sweet would have the longest sea- 
son on record. ‘ 

And if you get, in a hurry to see your 
new fruits graft a scion or two upon a 
large, well-grown tree; this will hasten the 
bearing several seasons. 

It-is indeed a wonderful thing that we 
ean redden the orchards of whole States 
with kings or darken them with black 
gilliflowers if we like, by grafting—plant- 
ing little slips in a wooden soil and that 
however widely spread there is really only 
one Newtown Pippin or Baldwin apple tree 
in the world, the millions of grafts being 
pieces of the old, original tree at some re- 
move or another. I read in Baton’s Bot- 
any a work issued, I don’t know how 
many years ago, that fruits of particular 
varieties thus propagated by scions can- 
not escape old age, and must soon be su- 
perseded by new seedlings.. What do the 
experts of Green’s Fruit Grower think of 
this doctrine? No doubt the catalogues a 
thousand years hence will. contain a very 
different list from the one we have how, 
but F imagine it may be more owing to the 
number of novelties offered than. to the 
failure of the old sorts in time. My own 
opinion (not worth much) is that a tree is 
a sort of community composed of as many 
individuals as there are buds, and these 
set in fresh stocks and thus avoiding the 
imperfect circulation through aged roots 
and trunk, really enjoy perpetual youth 
and transferred often enough may endure 
for any time.—E. S. Gilbert. 





Straw berries. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—There 
has been a great deal written and more 
said in regard to strawberry culture that 
it seems that it will be an impossibility to 
say or write anything new on the sub- 
ject. What I shall write I hope will give 
some one some benefit from my experience. 

The strawberry crop is one of the surest 
of all the crops of fruit grown, but it has 
two enemies that are hard to conquer. 
These enemies are frost and drought. 
What I shall write will be to partially 
overcome these obstacles. There are two 
classes of persons that grow the fruit. The 
person that grows only for his own home 
use and the one that grows for market. 

The first of these is the one my remarks 
shall refer to as it would be impossible 
for the commercial grower to protect a 
large plantation while every person can 
have an abundance of this delicious fruit 
for their own use. I plant my vines in 
rows two and one-half feet apart and 
twelve to fifteen inches in the row. I 
allow no runners but use hill culture. I 
keep them well cultivated the first year 
and in the fall as soon as the ground 
freezes I cover them with a coat of straw 
or marsh hay. 

In the spring I merely divide the straw 
or hay on the crown of the plants so they 
can come through. 

I make during the winter covers for the 
plants so as to have them ready when 
needed. I get pine boxes that are made 
of, three-eighths to one-half inch lumber 
at the grocery store. They can be bought 
cheaply at any town where there is no 
wholesale store to pick them up and use 
them again, I saw them ,in lengths of 
twenty inches and nail them to a shingle 
lath or a piece of timber one by two inches, 
placing the lath in the center, using only 
one lath for each cover. The lath that 
I use I. have sawed twelve or fourteen feet 
long or they can be sawed any length to 
suit convenience, I then drive two stakes 
one on each side of the row every twelve 
or fourteen feet, as the case may be. These 
stakes can be driven four, five or six 
inches, left above ground to keep the cov- 
ers from resting on the plants. When 
there is danger of frost I cover the plants 
laying them on the stakes over the plants. 

In the morning after the frost is over I 
merely turn them back between the rows 
to await another frosty morni This is 
very little bother and in ten minutes’ time 
one man can cover or uncover: more ber- 
ries than two ordingry families -will con- 
sume. Afiter all danger of frost is over 
they can be piled one on top of another 
and will'take a small amount of space for 
storage until another year and by careful 
use they can be used several years. They 
can be left lay on the straw until fruiting 
time is over and will serve as an addi- 
tional mulch, and will keep any stray 
weeds that may come up between the rows 
from growing. 

.I also find that it benefits the rows by 
being left in the center for when it rains 
the water runs off the boards te the row. 
If it is not convenient to get store boxes 
for the covers, one-half plank of the de- 
sired length will do. Nail the proper widths 
together with cleats placed every three or 
four feet apart. This lumber should be 
‘some kind that will not warp much in the 
sun. The pine from store boxes will not 


warp in the sun, which is one point in their 
favor. With very little bother any one 
can have ‘plenty of good fruit for home 
use, I find it no uncommon thing to have 
varieties that will produce one quart to the 
hill and if you have 100 hills which will 
give an average of three quarts every day 
during the berry: season. ; 

It will only take eight of .these covers 
fourteen feet long to furnish a good sup- 
ply the whole season. As a matter of, 
course it would be impossible for the com- 
mercial) grower to use this plan and is only 
intended for home use. 

I concluded one year that I would not 
raise berries but would buy them and as 
a matter of cotrse we had very few ber- 
ries and what we did buy were very in- 
ferior in quality. 

There is nothing like having your own 
and at'a time you want them.—J. B. 
Mertz, Roundhead, Ohio. 





H. Bauer, of Arkansas, speaks thus of 
the Loudon Red raspberry: “We believe 
this to be the coming red raspberry for the 
South. We planted 100 last year and the 
fruit hanging in large clusters all through 
the severe drouth of last season and late 


berries are of largest size and firm, with 
a celightful fragrance. We advise our 
friends to give it a trial.” 





The best way to clean a Brussels carpet 
is to lay it face down on the grass, and 
beat as it lies there, then by the corners 
drag it over clean grass to brush off’ the 
loose dust. 





Brighten the colors in a carpet by sweep- 
ing it with a broom dipped.in salt and 
water, shaking well to remove. all sur- 
plus water. The broom should be damp, 
not wet. Use damp earth to remove the 
dust when carpets are lifted. 


$300.00 IN CASH 











THIS NEW : 
CHILD’S DEESS.’ 


To 
EVERY ONE. 


By OW many 
- words do you 
think ou can 
iaake from the 
letters _in_ the 


each jetter as de- 

~-, S sired but not more 

times than .. appears ... “* Metropolitan ’—verbs, pro- 

nouns, adjectives, nouns, adverbs, plurals allowed, 

Words spelled alike. but having different meanings 

count as one word. Use any standard dictionary. All 

legitimate English words count. Proper nouns, pre- 

fixes, suffices,, obsolete and foreign words do not 

count. Work it out as follows: Pole, top, man, 
men, tan. aunt, port, rope, etc. 5 

Our Offer.—We will pay $1060 for the largest list, 
$50 forthe second largest , $25 for the third, $10 
each for the next five, $5 each for the next ten, anu 
$1 each for the next twenty-five. That isto say, we 
will divide among forty-three contestants the aggre- 
gate sum of $300 according to merit, Don’t youthink 
you could be one of the forty-three? TRY l't. 

Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental 
effort are given free and without consideration for 
the purpose of attracting attention to MODES, by 
May Manton, the most popular, up-to-date Fashion 
Magazine in the world. Its 36 pages, replete with 
beautiful illustrations of the latest styles in ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s garments make it a real neces- 
sity in every household; the Designs and Fashion 
Hints; being by May Manton,render it invaluable as 
an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. __ 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your list 
of words 25 cents (stamps orsilver) for a Three Months’ 
Trial Subscription to MoDFSs. 

Our Extra Inducement.—Every person sending 
25 eents and a listof 15 words or more, Will, in addition 
to three months’subscription,receive by return maila 
_pattern of this child’scress,No.6974 (illustrated above.) . 
a ave hice 0 of two, four, six and eight years, 

- Our Aim.— 
MODES exceeds 100,000. make 209,000, 

This contest’ will close May 15th, next, ‘so the 
names of successful epellers may Le published in the 
July issue of MODES, mailed June 10, but SEND Iz 
YOUR LIST AT ONCE. For our responsibility we 
refer you oom Mercantile Agency. Addres 


Weaim to 


S: 
fODES FASHION MAGAZINE, 
Dept. 640, 180 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK. 














AVORITES 
P LIVING PICTURES. 


This is only oneof nearly 100 rapidly 
changing views of the Dancing Gi? 
shown by our l0ct. Fx: ket Vitascope, 
the newest idea our Other subjecta 
arethe Prize Hight, 

nk, ttle 





all ta’ 
life. $20 worth offen Sor 20c- A 
mine for agents and street men. xs 
sell 50 or more a day easy. Each su 
ject com th over * qhensing 


Yasex 


and return {it 

to us with 10c. 

for a year’s 

trial subscrip- 

tion to new 6 
D 


¢ot. Hustrated Magazine just being boomed, and we will noe 
Your Name Free in our Agents Directory. You will get bushels 
ines, Novelties and Music from Publishers 


32 for 5c: 306. 100 by express. 

‘or : 
fend quick, going like lightning.{ . 
fasex Speciatty Oo, , Mass, © 





into. the fall was a sight to behold.. The }. 
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he-~ present monthly circulation of Ff 





poh mF rh dag t ts. AU for 10¢, (This firm is re 
al urers Oo want agents. £ r id 
Hiable-Ed.)~ Addr. The Columbian, 131 9tis Bt, Boston, Maas. 


$1000,00 IN GOLD! 


-» And Prizes that are Attractive to All, 
To he Given Away Absolutely Free by 


The 


To further introduce the magazine into new families. 
THE COLUMBIAN today has the largest circu- 
lation of any publication in this territory except the 
Youth’s Companion, Atour present rate we shall 
soon passit. Our last contest for the largest list of 
words from the nine letters inthe word COLUM- 
proved highly successful. The full list of prize 
winners was published in a recent issue. To further 
familiarize its name throughout the world we offer 
hundreds of valuable and attractive prizes to the 
readers of this and other gapers who can form the 
gi@atest number of words fromthe twelve letters ia 
the two words THE COLUMBIAN, Don’t delay. 
Here are samples; the, tan, tea,can,calm, cabin, am, aim be 
lamb, ete. Every person who }& lst of r words oF 
more will receive —. You can think up words with the help 
given youabove. The poses eending in the largest number of 
words made from the twelve letters in the words THE COLUM- 
B will receive $100, the second $50, the two next $10, 
each, the two nexta fine bicycle each, the four next $5 each. 
the five next a good American watch each, the ten nezt $1 each, 
SP CIAL In addition to the above prizes we shall 
a give away absolutely hundreds of dollars 
worth of Prize Budgets to all who send lists of fifteen words or 
more. Budgets sent, all cha: prepaid, same day as 
lists aré received. Grand Prizes will be awarded as soon as 
possible after close of contest, which will be on Christmas eve, 
and list of winners published in first possible issue thereafter. 
Remember, every contestant sending a list of fifteen words or 
more will receive by immediate return a Prize consisting 
of book of over seventy novels and stories, by most popular 
anthors, a score of late songs, with words and music, a 
collection of jokes, magic tricks, puzzles, parlor games, cooking 
and money making receipts, secrets of toile ‘ow to Tell Fore 
tunes, Dictionary of Dreams. Entertainment for months tocome. 
To Enter the Contest, you must send two 
dimes, or 25c in stamps for trial, subscription to 
January 1, 1898, with your list of words. Every person 
sending a subscription with list of fifteen words or 
more will receive THE COLUMBIAN until Jan- 
uary 1,1898,a Prize Budget Free, sent same day list 
is received, anda Grand Prize according to length 
oflist. We guarantee satisfaction or refund money. 





thoroughly est*blish L 

tional Literary success. Make up your list at once 
and send two~dimes or 25c in stamps. Address 
The Columbian, 13-17 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 





Persimmon Seed For Sale. 


While Persimmons sre inclined to reproduce 
themselves from seed, they cannot be always 
depended upon to doso. We offer seed of large 
and superior varieties at 25c per packet by mil, 
postpaid. Persimmon seeds will a as readily 
as beans if placed in moist earth at once when 
received and planted early in the Spring in fine 
garden soil. Address, 


Green’s Nursery Company, 
Rochester, N. Ye 
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decided to make a reduction of 30 per ct. im all prices of 

he next 60 days. ; 
hago ed Sa cdehttonepend with your fall acdrow, 
and we will forward you by express this @ere ¢, viebly 
jeweled Watch for free exam nation, and if you thok® 
jualin appearance to any $40 GOLD Wa TCH pay our 
Great Reduction Price, $4.4 
aod express charges—and it 9 yours: py ee tenth DY j 





With ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OUTFITS. 
Send for free catalog describing these and **Root’s 
Simplicity Process” of home repairing. Harness, 
Saddlery, Blacksmith’s and Carpenters’ Tools. 
Send to-day. The RUOT BROS, CO., Ply mouth, 0 


Piease mention Green.s Fruit Grower. 





Green’s Six Books—New Edition 
for 1897. 


The demand for these books has greatly 
exceeded our expectations, and we have 
been obliged io print edition after edition 
until over 100,000 copies have been. 
printed. . The present edition is greatly 
enlarged and improved. Currant, Goose | 
berry and I’ersimmon culture having been — 
added to the books, leatherette cover, new 
illastrztions, additions, ete., without in- 
creasing the price. 

‘These Books are devoted: First, to Ap- 
ple Culture; second, to Plum Culture; 
third, to Plum and Cherry Culture; fourth, 
to Raspberry and Blackberry Culture; | 
fifth, to Grape Culture, and sixth, to Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry and Persimmon Cul-— 
ture. 

This combination makes a handy book 
of reference for the fruit grower. It is 
cffered, post-paid, 10r 25¢. or it will be 
mailed with Green’s Fruit. Grower, one 
year, ‘tor 35c. 


FERRY PLANTS 


at HONEST PRICES direct from 1 ower. 

All feading new and old '-atteties. 

Stock guaranteed. Correspondeno’ eclicited. 
Catalogue D. free. 

R. J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mich. 
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- If our prices do not suit 
you it must be that you 
want the earth. Send for 
our bargain list of cherry 
trees, yluin, apple and 
pear trees. All superior 

J young stock that will 
make handsome and prof- 
itable orchards at sacrifice 
prices. 

CREEN’S NURSERY CO,, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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reen’s Fruit Grower. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 

a Household, 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Editer. 


3. CLINTON Pzet, Business Manager. 
Price, 50 cents per year. Postage Free 
Office, corner South and Highland Aves. 
Rates for advertising space, made know2 on 
application. It pag intention of the 


publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to ai- 
mit mone but reliable advertisers. We 


lose fully $1,000 per year b refusin 
business from parties whose reliability migh 
all the ad- 


be _Gocstioned. We believe that 
vertisements in this paper are from reliable 
arties but if subscribers find any of them 
9 be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us. We will at any time 
give our personal attention to any complainta 
which we receive. 





Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mail 
matter, 








ROCHESTER, N. Y., APRIL, 1897. 


The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than any other horticultural 
paper published in America, 
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EDITORIAL. 


Please favor us by notifying us by postal 
eard in case you are getting more than 
one copy of Green’s Fruit Grower. This 
occurs now and then on account of similar- 
ity of names, etc. Kindly give this your 
attention and thus greatly aid us. 























Biology, or the Science of Life. 


Report of lecture by Prof. C. W. Dodge, for 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


No. 2. 


In the last lecture it was stated that the 
lowest. order of life was the vorticella, 
which, as the reporter understands, was 
the first form of life following crude pro- 
toplasm. 

Thus it would appear that the first life 
upon the earth was animal life, and that 
from animal life, plant life was evolved, 
The reporter does not claim to be a scien- 
tific man, and possibly cannot in every 
instance quote correctly from these lec- 
tures, but aims to do so as near as pos- 
sible. ° 

It was also stated that this is the lowest 
form of animal life, consisting of one cell 
only, never dies a natural death. The pa- 
rent divides gradually, forming two new 
animals. This is the end of the exist- 
ence of the original parent as a whole, 
and the beginning of the life of two ani- 
mals, entirely separate, Since this form 
ef reproduction is continually kept up 
there is no death, further than would be 
caused if the water in which the animal 
lives should disappear, or should be 
thrown into the fire, or some other ca- 
lamity should overtake it of that nature. 
Thus in a sense, these plants are eternal. 
They are immortal organisms. 

While this seems to be a strange state 
ment, pretty much the same thing goes on 
with every animal, even to man. The ex- 
istence of the parent is discontinued by 
the death of the parent, but the parent 
lives in his offspring. It is the opinion of 
scientific men that death was introduced 
into the world as an improvement or bet- 
terment of the condition previously main- 
tained, or as a necessity occurring with 
the higher forms of life, which were sub- 
sequently created. 

This is an. interesting question: Why 
was the death of animals rendered neces- 
sary? It is answered as follows: First, 
the lower order of animals consists of only 
one cell, whereas the higher order con- 
sists of myriads of cells. In the natural 
course of events, a higher order of ani- 
mals would become blind, or lose their 
legs, or an arm, and since it would be a 
calamity to have the earth populated with 
animals or men crippled or otherwise de- 
formed and mutilated, it seems wiser in 
the Divine plan that they should die. 

Not only this! The earth is limited in 
extent and territory, and were all of the 
animals alive now which have been 
created since the beginning of the world 
there would not be standing room upon 
the earth for them; therefore, in one sense, 
death is merciful. 

While the method of reproduction of the 
higher animals seems to differ from that 
of the lowest it in fact does not differ, 
but is the same; that is the two cells, 
male and female, unite. 

Considering that the vorticella is a mi- 
croscopic animal too small to be discov- 
ered with the naked eye, it may be asked 
what work it accomplishes, if any. In 
reply, I will say that it is this insignificant 
creature that built the pyramids of Egypt. 
It did not carry the immense masses of 
stone to the places where they now lie, 
but these small creatures formed the stone 
of which the pyramids were built. My- 
riads of vorticella settling in the slime of 
the ocean bed were transformed into stone, 
and their forms can still be distinguished 
in the blocks composing the pyramids of 
Egypt. Subsequent upheavals of the 
land raised these ocean beds covered with 
these forms. Thus the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains were constructed by diatoms. 

There are many forms of the diatoms. 
Some of these are great masons, gather- 
ing together particles of sand, joining the 
edges with the greatest precision, ce- 
menting them together, thus forming a 
cell or house for their abode. These 
small creatures, since the Adriatic has 
been occupied with steamships burning 
coal, have used particles of coal for mak- 
ing their houses, or shells. The opening 
in these shells are too small for the ani- 
mal to take in its food, therefore it throws 
out its protoplasm in various forms out- 
side the shell and digests its food outside 
of its own body. There are many other 
creatures which do this same thing. Some 
forms of these creatures have protruding 
spars extending out in every direction 
around the shell and among these the food 
protoplasm do their work. 

Nearly all limestone is formed by the 
diatoms mentioned. Many of these small 
creatures have ailments and diseases some- 
what similar to those of man and other 
animals. Spores find lodgment in their 
bodies and these continue to increase until 
they occupy nearly all of the space and 
cause death, consuming the protoplasm of 
the animals attacked. There are other 
parasites which attack their victims from 
the outside, sucking out all existing pro- 
toplasm, 

The work of many of these lower crea- 
tions is to cleanse and purify that which 
they come in contact with. Those micro- 
scopic animals found in stagnant water 
- gecure the putrid portion, leaving the bal- 
|. ahee more pure. . Bacteria are often eaten 
by the enembia. 

In man there are white blood corpuscles. 
If you cut your finger and a watery sub- 
stance exudes these are the white blood 
corpuscles and these swarm with enembial 
celis, which eat bacteria and rid human 
bodies of “these dangerous organisms. 
Sometimes a blood clot occurs on the 
brain. This is called: apoplexy. If the’ 
individual recovers it is owing to the in- 
' gredients of the white corpuscles consum- 
- ing this blood clot, removing it entirely, 
- ‘which gives relief. ‘This the doctors call 
© absorption. Various tumors, ete, are 
- gometimes absorbed in‘ this way and dis- 
appear. In cases of malaria the blood cor- 













has been thought by some cancer is caused 
by protozoa in the celle of man. 

The protozoa, lowest forms of animals, 
often gather together into a tree form, 
which is called colonial form. They as- 
sume the shape of branches of trees, etc., 
seeming to delight in association, and 
work one for the other, some gathering 
food, and some digesting, all for the com- 
mon good. 

Heretofore the lecturer has confined 
himself to animals consisting of one cell. 
Now he tells of multicéllular forms 
among which are sponges, which are next 
in order and next higher than the. pro- 
tozoa, A sponge such ag you buy at the 
store is simply the ekeleton of the animal, 
When alive in the water every particle of 
cell in the sponge is filled with a living 
creation, and the sponge is about as slip- 
pery as an eel. There are many kinds of 
sponges. On the coast of Japan one is 
found which is called the glass sponge, 
since it covers itself with the most intri- 
cate form of glass. At first it was thought 
that was an imposition manufactured by 
the cunning Japanese, but since it has 
been found to be natural growth, contain- 
ing a live creature. There are sponges 
which grow five feet high, resembling a 
lawn base. 

The origin of the sponge animal is 
eaused by the gathering together in col- 
onies of the little animals like the pro- 
tozoa; therefore these sponges represent 
a little higher type of animal than those 
previously discussed. It is the intention 
of the lecturer to continue to reach out 
after higher organisms until we arrive at 
man himself, 

The American sponge fisheries are on 
the coast of Florida where sponges are 
captured, some in shallow water by sharp 
spears, which bring them to the surface; 
but in deeper water they have to dive for 
them. When gathered the sponges are 
piled and allowed to decay, causing a hor- 
rible stench like that of any other animal 
flesh. After this they are washed thor- 
oughly and compressed into bales for 
shipment. 





Good Breeding. 
Yesterday I attended a church enter- 
tainment. A portion of the room was 
set aside for several hundred children 
from a Home for the Friendless. I studied 
these children with interest, I had to say 
to myself that they were not well bred 
(that is had not good fathers and mothers), 
yet they were orderly, and under excellent 


discipline. 
The parents of these children might be 
supposed to have been improvident, 


thoughtless and careless. It may also be 
supposed that the parents were not well 
endowed with enterprise, industry or other 
traits of character which lead to success; 
otherwise their children would not be 
found in the Home for the Friendless. 
These children have necessarily inher- 
ited the character and the features of their 
parents. 

There are few earthly blessings so use- 
ful as having had a good father and a good 
mother, or good ancestors for generations 
past, for we are really a continuation of 
the lives of our ancestors; our forefathers 
live again through us. 

We do not in speaking of well-bred peo- 
ple usually refer to breeding, but to cul- 
ture. How different when we refer to 
a breed of fowls, or of cattle, or horses. 
Well-bred fowl and well-bred stock are 
secured by proper parentage. It may be 
charged seriously that usually more care 
and discrimination is used in the parent- 
‘age or breed of cattle and horses than in 
the human family. 

How thoughtlessily marriage is entered 
into by a large portion of the human race. 
No thought’is given to the future genera- 
tion, or of the countless generations to 
follow. 

As I looked over the faces of these chil- 
dren, I asked myself, is it possible that 
there is a Lincoln among these. No, hard- 
ly possible, for it is doubtful if the pa- 
rents of thése boys possessed the char- 
acteristics of the ancestors of Lincoln. 
No such man as Lincoln ever originated 
from a family possessing no trace of char- 
acter, or ability. Such men as Lincoln do 
not spring from obscurity without some 
cause, whether traceable or not, it must 
have been a fact that Lincoln’s ancestors, 
or some of them possessed characteristics 
with which Lincoln was so eminently en- 
dowed. 





Helptul Books. 





Over twelve years ago the writer pub- 
lished a booklet called, ‘‘How to Propa- 
gate Fruit Plants, Vines and Trees.” This 
was his first venture along this line. At 
this time there were no low-priced books 
on fruit culture. fruit growers could have 
purchased Downing’s large work for $5.00, 
Thomas’s Fruit Culturist for $3.00, 
Barry’s Fruit Guide for $2.50, or Fuller’s 
Grape Culturist for $1.50, but there were 
thousands upon thousands of fruit growers 
who needed information but could not af- 
ford to purchase these expensive books. 
Further than this, the large books alluded 
to contained only a few pages relating to 
practical fruit culture, the main portions 
being devoted to descriptions and illustra- 
tions of varieties. 

This smaller and less expensive but 
more practical book on “How to Propa- 
gate’ immediately attracted attention and 
had a large sale; therefore it was followed 
by other similar booklets, ten in all; six 
of them published under one cover, and 
four under another cover, until at the pres- 
ent time every branch of fruit culture has 
been treated in a separate booklet. 
Hundreds of thousands of these books 
have been sold and the demand for them 
seems to be increasing. It is less than a 
year since we had an edition of Green’s 
Four Books printed, and now we find the 
edition exhausted and we are obliged to 
go to press again with ten thousand more 


copies. These Four Books are devoted: 
First. How We Made the Old Farm 
Pay. Second. Peach Culture. Third. 


How to Propagate Fruit Plants, Vines 
and Trees. Fourth. General Fruit In- 
structor; price 25c. post-paid. 

Green’s Six Books are devoted: First. 
Apple Culture. Second. Pear Culture. 
Third. Plum and Cherry Culture. Fourth. 
Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, Fifth. 
Grape Culture. Sixth. Strawberry, Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture; 
price 25c. post-paid. 

The interest taken in these books illus- 
trates the increased attention paid to fruit 
culture in this country. The literature on 
this subject has greatly increased of late 
years. When the writer first began the 
publication of Green’s Fruit Grower he 
found a dearth of notes, comments and ex- 
periences on fruit culture. Indeed, he 
could hanrfly collect material enough to 
fill his paper, but at the present time there 
is no difficulty in securing material on 
horticultural subjects. Writers of experi- 
ence have iucreased in every State and 
Territory. 

I may add that not every person is in 
a position to dispose of his books by the 
ten thousand, or the hundred thousand. 
Books generally speaking are of slow 
sale, and difficult to introduce. Probably 
as much money has been lost ip pubdish- 
ing books as in any other human industry. 
A friend of mine a few years ago wrote 
a valuable book on fruit growing but the 
book did not sell, and he has now the 
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The Washington Cherry Tree. 





Of all notable trees of history, romance 
or story, none are so celebrated as the 
cherry tree. .When Washington was a 
lad it is recorded that his father had 
planted upon the home ground at Mount 
Vernon, on the Potomac, a cherry tree. 
These facts indicate that George Wash- 
ington’s father was fond of cherries, for 
if he had not been he would not have 
planted this tree. 

Like other enthusiastic fruit growers, 
Washington’s father visited this tree fre- 
quently to see how it was prospering, dug 
about it with his hoe, watched it unfold- 
ing its leaves, and indulged in expectancy, 
looking forward to the time when it should 
be laden with blossoms, or bowed down 
with its load of ripe fruit. 

One day he was stricken with horror to 
find that the tree had been rudely chopped 
off near its base, and was lying prone upon 
the ground. Here is another indication 
that Washington’s father loved cherries, 
otherwise he would not have considered 
its fall no great calamity. 

We can respect the father of George 
Washington in having an inclination to 
plant the cherry. The cherry is an at- 
tractive tree and gives the place a home- 
like appearance. It casts a dense shade 
for the noontide hour, and is attractive 
upon the lawn at all seasons, But when 
a cherry tree blossoms it is as pretty a 
sight as one could desire to see, and it 
blossoms at a very early season, when the 
snow banks have scarcely left the secluded 
fence corners, 

How quickly the young fruit sets and 
swell after the blossoms have departed. 
It seems but a few brief days before they 
have swollen to the size of a pea, and yet 
the nights are frosty and chilly. 

When the cherries begin to redden, long 
before they are ripe, who can imagine a 
handsomer object upon the lawn, or in 
the garden, or in the field. There are 
many shrubs grown solely for the beauty 
of the fruit they bear, the fruit not being 
edible, but a cherry tree is beautiful in 
foliage and flower, yielding fruit not ex- 
celled in beauty by any ornamental plant, 
which is also saleable and edible. 

The father of Washington had these 
thoughts in mind when he gazed with 
erest-fallen countenance upon the wrecked 
cherry tree. In those days nurseries were 
not so common as at present. He may 
have sent a thousand miles for this tree, 
and it may have cost him a ten-dollar bill 
at the nursery. He may have planted the 
seed and grafted the tree with his own 
hands. Those who purchase a cherry tree 
at the present day for ten or fifteen 
eents know nothing of the difficulty in se- 
curing such trees one hundred years ago. 
The oldest nurseries on this continent were 
established possibly not over fifty years 
ago; therefore, it may be the older Wash- 
ington received this cherry tree from 
Europe. 

Picture the poor, disconsolate man 
gazing upon the wreck of his early hope. 
You can imagine his brows contracting as 
he reaches out in imagination for the sus- 
pected disturber of his peace of mind, who 
was none other than the great George 
Washington, the father of his country; 
“first in peace, first in war, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 

Moral: Never plant a single cherry tree. 
No, plant a dozen, hundred or a thousand 
cherry trees. ‘Then if your boy cuts one 
down there will be a number left to make 
you happy. Cherries are desirable and 
profitable. 





Recent Changes in Methods of 
Farming. 





More changes have taken place during 
the present century than in all the pre- 
ceding centuries in the world’s history. 
Almost every industry has of recent years 
been revolutionized, No manufacturer 
eould succeed now by th methods em- 
ployed by manufacturers of even twenty 
years ago. No class of business men could 
succeed by the same methods practiced 
during the early lifetime of many now 
living. The fruit business, nursery busi- 
ness, mercantile pursuits and all other 
enterprises Have been influenced and mod- 
ified by the progressive epirit of the times, 
and by the marvelous inventions. 

It would ‘indeed be surprising if the 
methods of rapid transportation by steam- 
ships, steam engines and electric cars, 
modifications caused by the telephone, 
telegraph and thousands of other impor- 
tant inventions should not cause radical 
changes in every department of human 
effort. 

There are hundreds of thousands of far- 
mers who are conducting their farming 
operations in much the same manner as 
their forefathers did fifty or one hundred 
years ago, and it is not surprising that 
euch people are losing money, and find it 
difficult to make farming a success. 

There are reasons why the farming 
community has been thus slow in catching 
on to the progressive spirit of the times. 











scles are infested with bacteria which 
“afcvis the vitality of the life current. It 
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larger part of them on his hands at the 
present time wholly unsalable, 


'vived at perfection along this line. 


from their fellows and removed from the 
influence of competitive -forces, thus they 
lose much that they might gain by closer 
communication. In a large city there may 
be one hundred merchants located within 
a radius of ten acres. 
men, all wide awake and progressive, have 
original ideas and methods for making 
sales and of diverse management. When 
one of these men adopts a new idea, the 
others immediately follow along the same 
line, thus all rapidly improving in meth- 
ods and management. But one hundred 
progressive farmers may be distributed 
over a wide extent of country, and some 
of these farmers may have advanced ideas 
but he is too far separated from his com- 
petitors to give them much assistance. 

There was a time when any kind of in- 
different culture or poor business methods 
would give paying results on an American 
farm, but those days have passed for- 
ever. At the present hour the farmer who 
would be successful must advance the 
order of his farming to compare with the 
advance of the modern steamship, which 
crosses the ocean in six days compared 
with the old boat which required two 
weeks, 

The time was when it was not neces- 
sary that the farmer should be a business 
man in order to make a profit from his 
farm. Now it is absolutely necessary that 
a farmer should conduct his farming on 
business principles in order to bé success- 
ful. In other words, the farmer now must 
use his head more than his hands. He 
must not follow in a rut, doing precisely 
as his neighbors do, or as his father did, 
but must study and learn of new special- 
ties and work up these specialties in such 
a way as to excel competitors in the qual- 
ity of his products, in the method of mar- 
keting his products, and in the manage- 
ment of his finances. 

Large cities and towns have sprung up 
in almost every portion of this country, 
and constantly new wants are being felt 
by these congregations of mankind. The 
successful farmer should study the wants 
of these people and should be in advance 
of any in meeting their wants. The peo- 
ple of this country are gaining in wealth 
each year. In every city there are many 
people who are able to enjoy luxuries, and 
whose taste for something exceptionally 
nice and attractive should be encouraged. 
For instance, nice fresh cream is a luxury 
hardly attainable in ‘most cities at the 
present time. The farmer might do well 
to make a specialty of supplying this 
much needed article of diet in attractive 
form, so that if possible it would keep 
sweet a considerable length of time. Far- 
mers should form closer relations with 
the consumer, supplying him direct from 
the farm wagons instead of through other 
dealers, 


There has been a great change in the 
method of marketing butter. Formerly it 
was sold in firkins, or large jars, while 
now the package is much smaller and 
more attractive, but we have not yet ar- 
Why 
shquld not butter be made as attractive in 
the eye of the consumer as fancy con- 
fectionery in the windows in the main 
streets of our cities. 


Fresh eggs are a great luxury and 
almost impossible to be secured by city 
people, It is just being learned that ducks 
are a great delicacy, and prices paid for 
ducks for roasting and other purposes is 
increasing, and the demand also, Along 
the line of poultry there is great oppor- 
tunity for making a specialty. 


In fruit culture opportunities are as 
great, and greater, than in other pursuits, 
The wealthy residents of cities desire a 
superior grade of the various kinds of 
fruit. Thus large and attractive speci- 
mens are yaluable to this class of people 
not only for their dining-table as food, but 
to beautify their tables, and to gratify 
their tastes for the aesthetic; hence, for 
example, whereas city bankers might not 
purchase of you a barrel of ordinary ap- 
ples for a dollar, he might pay you a dol- 
lar for a peck of apples of superior size, 
beauty and quality. 

My idea is_that most ruralists are at- 
porns to work too much land. They 
might do better by giving half the amount 
higher cultivation, and more fertility, ex- 
pending upon it more labor and getting 
as good results as from the greater bulk. 
Farmers having large farms might do well 
to divide these farms with their children. 
Ten or twenty acres is enough for a small 
fruit fargn, especially if strawberries, rasp- 
berries, etc., are made specialties. I fayor 
the idea of inducing children to locate on 
the homestead farm, clustering the houses 
of the different families not too far apart, 
and not near enough to be destroyed in 
case of fire, thus making a permanent 
community. 

There are many ways in which farmers 
can be encouraged on the farm, and many 
opportunities for original work that will 
add much to profit. Do not be satisfied 
to follow in the footsteps of those who 
have gone before, or of those who are 
laboring in your own vicinity. Great re- 
wards in this life are to those who are 





Farmers are isolated. They live some- 
what solitary lives, more or less separated 


in advance of others in thou 1 
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MY OLD NEIGHBORS. 





John Parsons, City Farmer. 


No. 6. 


This neighbor came from England when 
quite young, and served as an apprentice 
to an iron moulder in Rochester, N. Y. 
He finally succeeded his employer in the 
business, and for many years conducted 
an iron foundry, his principal work being 
iron fences, rustic architecture, etc, In. 
this business he built up quite a fortune, 
owning the block which he occupied, and 
other property to the extent of $50,000. 
He was economical], not a man who con- 
tracted debts, therefore owed scarcely 
anything. 

John Parsons was a member of @ prom- 
inent church where everything went 
smoothly until it was proposed to erect 
an expensive modern structure on the site 
of the old church building. When the dea- 
cons approached our friend Parsons for a 
donation, the hundred dollars offered was 
made light of. The deacons wanted at 
least’ one or two thousand dollars, and 
made it so unpleasant for our friend and 
neighbor as to cause him to sever his con- 
nection with the church. This broke our 
friend up considerably and led, together 
with other causes, to his abandoning both 
his church and his iron works and remov- 
ing to the country. Thus at the age of 
sixty-five we find him located on a farm 
adjoining ours, together with his wife, a 
good natured woman (about his own age), 
possessing many idiosyncrasies. 

One afternoon Mrs. Parsons had seated 
herself in the back seat of a democrat 
wagon, when the horse suddenly started. 
The back seat was upset and the lady, 
over seventy years old, turned a com- 
plete somersault over the back end of the 
wagon, to the ground. This was a serious 
accident to any person, much less any one 
of Mrs. Parsons’ age, and her relatives 
and friends gathered about her expecting 
that she might never breath again. But 
to their surprise she gained her feet with 
composure, and when asked if she was 
hurt, replied: “Certainly not, why do 
you ask?’ They explained to her the se- 
rious accident that had occurred, but she 
insisted that no euch accident had hap- 





These hundred | 


pened. She really seemed to have been 
so dazed as not to have realized her great 
danger, or to have ever after any con- 
sciousness of the fall. I consider this the 
most remarkable event of the kind on 
record. ‘ 

Mr. Parsons paid cash for his farm, and 
was regarded by his neighbors as a man 
of great wealth. Indeed, he was the most 
wealthy man in that locality. He en- 
gaged the services of some relatives who 
worked his farm on shares, Mr. Parsons 
was a very close man in his dealings, and 
I hear that these relatives of his, whom 
he thought he was really aiding-very gen- 
erously, were scarcely getting enough out 
of their share of this farm to keep them 
alive and well clothed, and still he in- 
sisted on their working far into the night 
and remarkably early hours in the morn- 
ing, and in other ways often made their 
lives miserable, and yet our neighbor did 
not intend to be a hard task-master. 


Every man, no matter what his past 
experience, whether sailor, engineer or 
street car driver, considers himself capable 
ef managing a farm. This was particu- 
larly the case with our friend Parsons. He 
had never lived upon a farm, or done work 
upon a farm, and still he had conceit 
enough to think he knew more about farm- 
ing than all the farmers in the county 
combined. One idea he had in view was 
to make his farm an object lesson to the 
surrounding farmers, teaching them how 
to make land fertile, how-to secure su- 
perior crops, how to reform methods of 
culture, etc. He even went so far as to 
construct farm machinery which had 
never been seen in the locality before, 
among which I may mention a monstrous 
sprinkling cart, with which this wise man 
proposed to irrigate his orchard and grain 
fields, and thus, of course, add largely to 
the crops. But it did not work according 
to theory—it required too much water. 

John Parsons’ method of fertilizing his 
land and irrigating it at the same time 
was as follows: When he purchased the 
farm there was a deep well in his barn- 
yard made for the purpose of, watering 
stock. He laid pipes which conducted the 
drainage of the barn-yard into this well, 
and then kept his men, who worked the 
farm, busy pumping what he supposed to 
be enriched water from the well into the 
sprinkling tank, in which it was carted to 
the fields and spread upon it. If this barn- 
yard well had been a cistern it would have 
held the barn-yard drainage intact and his 
method would not have been so bad, but 
in fact the well was simply a monstrous 
spring in which the water freely came and 
freely escaped, thus the valuable proper- 
ties were quickly washed away or se- 
riously diluted, and the result was dis- 
appointing. 

Some of my neighbor’s ideas seemed 
plausible, while others seemed equally ab- 
surd, but no one could talk him out of an 
idea which once gainéd possession of his 
mind. The more hg was opposed, the 
stronger he was in his own opinion. While 

0 one in his locality had used lime upon 
their lands, our neighbor had his relatives 
drawing lime early and late, through mud, 
sleet, snow, and hail. Indeed, the lime 
drawing nearly drove these good people 
and their teams to prostration, They 
were also kept busy drawing land plaster 
in large quantities, and various other like 
ingredients not usually used in such quan- 
tities in our locality. 


The look of complacency upon our 
friend’s broad, wise face, as he walked 
up and down the road adjoining his fields, 
or about his garden, or door-yard, was 
somthing worth stopping to gaze upon, He 
seemed to be a man of hopeful tempera- 
ment. He actually expected his farm to 
yield a vast amount of treasure as well 
as to be an object lesson to others in that 
locality, 

I never saw my neighbor Parsons do- 
ing any work upon his farm. He was 
always well dressed, and at his leisure, 
Since he was quite advanced in age this 
seemed to be not altogether out of order, 
but I presume he was imitating an Hng- 
lish gentleman farmer in this respect, 
since those good people on the other side, 
known as gentlemen. farmers, seldom con- 
taminate themselves with labor. Mr. Par- 
sons was in fact a strong, healthy, well 
preserved man, capable of doing work had 
he desired. 

I can recall few of the strange freaks 
and peculiar schemes which this neighbor 
indulged in on this farm. The farm was 
naturally a good one, located in a fertile 
region, and one that had invariably yielded 
paying crops of grain and fruit. But the 
moment our neighbor began his experi- 
‘ments upon it the resources of this farm 
seemed to give out. In other words, the 
farm actyally seemed to rebel against the 
antics of this inexperienced city man, go 
full of city and English notions. One crop 
after another failed, and was abandoned. 
The men who worked the place became 
discouraged, and finally the fatm was 
sold, or traded, for/another and our friend 
departed. 

wish to say here that John Parsons 
was a very kind hearted man and a good 
neighbor. He connected himself with the 





village chureh, and aided the church in 
many ways, but taking him all in all, he 











was ae poor @ specimen of a farmer as I 
ever saw.” ; 

The farm which he received in exchange 
for the one near ours proved to be a poor, 


| thin, sandy soil.. Here his patient rela- 


tives: followed, but their condition was 
more sérious. than on the first farm, and 
the city man greatly reduced in health, 
Was even more capricious. than ever. 
Meanwhile hard times came on, and the 
mortgage which was given on John Par- 
sons’ city property for the purpose of con- 
ducting his farming operations, was fore- 
closed, owing to the default of payment 
of interest. Our friend paid no attention 
to the suit of foreclosure, except to ar- 
range with an acquaintance in the city 
who: was to be present at the sale and 
bid it in at a good fair price. It is plain 
that this friend did not arrive until after 
the property had been sold, hence the prop- 


erty which had cost Mr. Parsons $30,000 , 


















swept away all the property he had, farm, 
cattle, horses, wagons, furniture, ete. He 
thought some one did him a great injus- 
tice in this matter, but of this we know 
nothing. 

The last stage of our neighbor’s life is 
most pitiful to relate. His wife is dead, 
and he is lying in the hospital on his 
deathbed, penniless, his wants being 
looked after by one of the nephews who 
managed his farm so patiently. 

Does this account of our neighbor’s ex 
perience carry with it any lesson? Yes, 
Sailors stick to your shrps; car drivers 
stick to your cars; shoemakers stick to 
your last; iron-founders stick to your iron- 
foundries; farmers stick to your farm; 
fruit growers stick to your fruits, 


Editorial Continued on Page 8, 





—A Coroner’s jury in Maine reported 
that “deceased came to his death by exces- 


was sold for. $1,000, Hence a judgment j sive drinking producing apdplexy in the 


was secured against Mr, Parsons which 


minds of the jury.” 
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Since your subscription is supposed to expire with this issue, please 
read the following offers, which are simply gifts to our subscribers, 
which we trust will be of interest to them and do them good service. 
Thinking that a large number of offers might be perplexing we have 
chosen to make few offers, and to make these exceedingly liberal and 
desirable. All by mail, post-paid. Note also our clubbing offers with 
other papers; and particularly of the New York Weekly Tribune, one 
year, with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, for 50 cents. Also Fruit 
Grower, one year, and Green’s 6 Books, or Green’s 4 Books on Fruit 


Culture, for 35 cents. 


Notice that when you subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower you must 
in the same letter claim one of the premiums. If you fail to claim this 
premium when you subscribe, it will be useless for you to make your 


claim later, 


since it is impossible for us to look over 50,000 subscribers 


to adjust such small matters as these. 








ANY L  oepeeee 


No..1.—We will mail, post-paid, 4 plants 
of the new Loudon, hardy, red raspberry 
and 2. Bulalia (Ostrich Plume plants) to 
each subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
who sends us 50c., and at the same time 
asks for this premium. Subscribe now. 
Plants will be mailed in due season, 


No. 2.—One_ well- 
rooted plant by mail 
of the new Red Cross 
currant, for which the 
originator received 
$1,250.00 in cash one 
year ago. 


No. 3.—Ten Bismarck 
Strawberry plants mail- 
ed, post-paid, to every 
subscriber who sends 
us 50c. and claims this 
premium in the same 
letter. Bismarck is of- 
fered now for the first 
time. It is a seedling 
of the Bubach, No. 5, 
and greatly resembles 








that variety, bat it is 
better quality and 
1» Brox in blossom. 
This would seem to 
make the Bismarck as #4 
near perfect as is pos- 
sible. 





No. 4.—We will mail 
one small tree of new 
Triumph early, free 
stone peach, undoubt- 
edly the most valuable 
early peach in exist- 
ence, 


No. 5.—One Crosby 
and one Elberta peach 
tree by mail, post-paid, 
also 2 Bulalia (Ostrich 
Plume, ornamental). 

No. , 6.—One 
Burbank, Ja- 
pan, plum tree 
by mail, post- 
paid, and 2 Eu- 
lalia (Ostrich 


Plume plant). 
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No. 7:—One . new 
Green Mountain Harly 
White Grape, one Dia- 
mond White 
and 2 BDulalia (Ostrich 
Plume plant). 


No. 8.—Green’s. Fruit 
Grower one year with 
Green’s Six Books, or 
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Green’s Four ‘Sooks on Fruit Culture, 
post-paid, for 35 cents. 


No. 9—NEW YORK TRIBUNE— 
Weekly, will be mailed together with 
Green’s Fruit Grower for one year for 50 
cents. That is only 50 cents for the two 
papers, regular price of which is $1.50. 
See advertisement of Tribune on other 
page. 


No. 10.—RURAL NEW YORKER— 
Weekly; AMERICAN POULTRY AD- 
VOCATEH, Monthly, and Green’s Fruit 
Grower, All three papers will be mailed 














one year for $1.00. Regular subscription 
price of which is $1.75. 


No. 11.—For 50c, we offer the three pa- 
pers named below, one year, which is the 
regular price of any one of them: 

FARM JOURNAL, 

FANCIERS’ REVIEW, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
All three papers, one year, post-paid, fot 
only 50c. 


No. 12,-LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Subscription price, - $1.00 


MODES OF NEW YORK. 
[A fashion monthly by May Manton.] 
Subscription price, - $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Subscription price, . 50 


Regular price for the three papers, $2.50 
We offer them for only, - $1.25 


@-No. 13.—THIS MACHINE 


For stamping in 
Plain rubber type 
Your name and 
Address, will be 
Mailed YOU with 
GREEN'S 
FRUIT 
GROWER, 


One year. for 50 cents. 


Send all orders to ; 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 





ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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WOMEN'S DEPA 


“The hand that rock 








rules the world.’’ 
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An Autumn FR 
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Written for Green’s Fru 
SALLIE E. HEN 


At set of sun one Autumm day 
Beneath the orchard trees 

I sat, to enjoy the cooling shad 
Fanned by the passing breeze 


And while I gazed upon the we 
With which the trees were dr 
Methought I heard a pleasant \ 
These words to me address: 
Come to our royal feast to-nigt 
These trees around supply, — 
To bid the guests of high degre 
We've sent the * Northern Sp 


“Rambo ” escorts Lady ‘* Swec 
“Pippins’’ and ** Baldwins” 
With * Astrachans”’ and “ Pen 
In “Early Harvest” bloom. 


The Royal family we've called | 
The * King” and “Summer ¢ 
Their distant kin the ‘*‘ Spitzen! 
And old ** Khode Island Gree: 


Dame “Mother Apple” heads t 
With daughter “ Bellflower” 
“Rome Beauty ” and Miss * Go 
Sir “ Ben Davis” sure to foil 


“Wallidriver”’ and Miss “ Rarit: 
Will lead a *“* Lopside ’? measu! 

Our “ Russet *? usher will show 
Through the “Golden Gate” | 


ONLY A WOMAN’S' 























April and House C 





Written for Green’s Fruit 
regular correspondent, Sis 





It is the dreaded house 
makes us close our eyes to 
awakening nature, and se 
dust and soap-suds, even i 
to bed with aching limb: 
nurse the family through h: 
fore we take up a tack or 
eof furniture let us plan ov 
does a good general before ; 
sider the family and not « 
colds and discomforts. D: 
whole house must be stirred 
ret rafters to cellar floors. 
some rooms little used a th 
ing and airing will suffice. 
housekeeper, a thorough 
does not have any regular 
house,” but carries’ the “w 
through the whole year. I 
summer’s morning she will 
or put a claset to rights, o 
mattack the garret. Never v 
is tired or the whole famil 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


‘The hand that rocks the cradle 





rules the world.’” 
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—— ~~. | 
An Autumn Revery: 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Satin E, HENER. 


At set of sun one Autumm day, 
Beneath the orchard trees 

Isat, to enjoy the cooling shade, 
Fanned by the passing breeze; 


And while I gazed upon the wealth 
With which the trees were dressed, 

Methought I heard a pleasant voice, 
These words to me address: 


Come to our royal feast to-night, 
These trees around supply. 

To bid the guests of high degree pm 
We've sent the “* Northern Spy. 


“Rambo ” escorts Lady “Sweet Bough,” 
“Pippins”’ and “ Baldwins” come 

With * Astrachans”’ and * Pennocks”’ dressed 
In “Early Harvest” bloom. 


The Royal family we've called 
The “King” and “Summer Queen” 
Their distant kin the ‘‘Spitzenberg”’ 
And old ** Khode Island Green.” 


Dame *“‘ Mother Apple” heads the feast 
With daughter “ Bellflower ” and “ Willow” 
“Rome Benuty ” and Miss * Golden Sweet,” 
Sir “* Ben Davis” sure to follow. 


“Walldriver” and Miss “ Raritan Sweet * 
Will lead a ** Lopside * measure 

Our “ Russet ’ usher will show the way 
Through the “ Golden Gate” of pleasure. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
April and House Cleaning. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


It is the dreaded house cleaning that 
makes us close our eyes to the beauties of 
awakening nature, and see nothing but 
dust and soap-suds, even if we do not go 
to bed with aching limbs and, have to 
nurse the family through heavy colds. Be- 
fore we take up a tack or move a piece 
of furniture let us plan our campaign as 
does a good general before a battle. Con- 
sider the family and not expose them to 
colds and discomforts. Don’t think the 
whole house must be stirred up from gar- 
ret rafters to cellar floors. If there are 
some rooms little used a thorough sweep- 
ing and airing will suffice. I know one 
housekeeper, a thorough planner, that 
does not have any regular time to clean 
house, but carries the ‘work gradually 
through the whole year. In the cool of a 
summer’s morning she will wash windows 
or put a closet to rights, or methodically 
attack the garret. Never works until she 
is tired or the whole family cross. Her 
husband once said, the best thing he could 
think of to put on her tombstone wes: 
“She was comfortable to live with. We 
never knew when she cleaned house.” 
This could not be truthfully said of an- 
other woman who hated dirt worse than 
sin and wore out her nerves and her body 
fighting it. She scrubbed the rafters in 
the garret and in the cellar, and after the 
sitting room carpet was taken up (and this 
was done three times a year), she picked 
the dirt out of the cracks with a pin, while 
her daughter brushed it into the dust pan. 
Every stick of wood was dusted with a 
brush before it went into the cellar by her 
patient husband. It was told of her that 
one morning she had been down on her 
knees scrubbing the kitchen floor when her 
husband appeared at the door and was 
about to cross the threshold. She looked 
at his boots and with a scream rushed 
towards him, grasped him about the waist 
and deposited her lord end master on the 
mat, the other side of the room: We may 
well apply that homely term, ‘Nasty nice” 
to her. One good way is to see to half 
the house in the spring and the other half 
in the fall. There is an old, but true say- 
ing, “One clean Betty is worth a dozen 
cleaning Betties.” The eonstant putting 
up and keeping in order through the year /f 
will make a much easier time when the 
spring cleaning comes around. Teach the 
children to be careful, especially about 
dirty fingers or muddy feet. Never let 
them pull drawer or basket apart without 
Testoring it to order again. 


NEW HOMES. 


April finds the brides planning the new 
homes and instead of the flat or the cheap 
tenement in the crowéed street, get out 
in the suburbs or into the real country. 

© sure there is space for a garden and 
Own the house, if possible. Let the par- 
lor mantels and other fol de rols go, but 
Put on an open room or piazza at the 
back so that work in the hot days can be 
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Medicine too, as children are” added 
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will be hundreds of changes this spring, 
for we are a restless people and think a 
year is as long as we can live in a house. 
So. there is no encouragement to start a 
garden, but even if you only expect to 
stay twelve months, work out in the back- 
yard every day for the happiness and sat- 
isfaction it brings and because there will 
be so much health to enjoy, Nothing cures 
a restless desire to change like a garden; 
we want to see how that rose comes out 
we planted last year, or if we can’t make 
that apple tree grow that neighbor gave 
us. Perhaps the little frame house is a 
square, homely looking box, but see how 
you can make a real artistic home by 
vines and shrubs. Put up a light porch 
yourself and then let some climbing roses 
cover the homely supports. Or train a 
trumpet vine over the whole front. Don’t 
be afraid to spend at least a small sum 
every year on trees and plants, so it will 
not only be a house but a home, 


MY PATENT MEDICINES. 


My medicine shelf is in the barn and 
as we have no horse I donate the whole of 
a large stall to my health preservers. On 
a rack hangs a small, strong but light 
spade, rake, hoe and trowel and a thick 
rug. The last. I sit upon while weeding 
or transplanting. In the stall are num- 
erous baskets, all filled with nice soil in 
the fall and a boy’s express wagon, stout 
but long, and this is indeed a garden 
friend. It can be pulled through the gar- 
den paths, sticks, stones, weeds and lumps 
of clay thrown in, or nice earth carried to 
just the place wanted. I can load it up 
with baskets and trowels and with the 
children go off in the meadows for nice 
soil. It comes in nicely to carry the flower 
pots from house to garden and back again 
in the fall. Like every other medicine 
shelf, the contents must be used patiently 
and systematically. One wouldn’t take 
a whole bottleful of some patent mixture 
and then no more for a long time. No 
use working a whole day, and then with 
aching back declare “gardening is too 
hard.” A little, and often, is a good rule 
to begin. Hope and faith must be rubbed 
in with the hoe, with plenty of brain work. 
This spring have your garden different. 
Better be original, even if your friends 
laugh at your designs. One lady gets up 
things marvelous to behold. Last year 
she had a watering pot with long pipe, 
and sprinkler on the end, made of eche- 
verias and placed in the center of the grass 
plot. One season it was her initials in 
bright colored coleus in the grass. This 
winter, through the long evenings, she is 
thinking out’ a stair case, the stairs, with 
a narrow carpet down the center, are made 
of boxes with brilliant foliage plants 
within and the top landing is to hold her 
palm. The whole cure consists of being 
out doors for a time every day and culti- 
vating cheerfulness with the plants, aided 
by a comfortable dress. Let nice tools be 
added gradually. The savings in the doc- 
tor’s bills will more than provide the 
money for these and plants too. 


TRUE POLITENESS. 


A lady had for a birthmark a red streak 
over her left eye and half down her cheek. 
At times when she was excited it glowed 
like fire and so sensitive was she, as re- 
gards it, any allusion to her disfigurement 
made her unhappy. Said she to an inti- 
mate friend. “My mark is my test of 
true politeness. Often people say: ‘What’s 
the matter with your face?’: and some- 
times brutally add: ‘Been . fighting?’ 
Others give a long, cruel stare and alas! 
very few act as if they did not see my 
cruel mark. True politeness consists in 
making those you are with completely at 
ease, falling in to their whims or pecu- 
liarities. provided they are not really 
wrong. Dear old Aunt Huldah, for 
instancé, is as good as geld,-invaluable in 
a sick room, and her heart running over 
with kindness for little children, and every 
sorrowful one. But of the little social so- 
ciety graces she is ignorant. She was 
visiting me, and we both had an invitation 
to tea to a very cultured society lady's 
house. At the table she sat next the hostess 
and when the butter was passed, Aunt 
Huldah helped herself with her own knife 
and placed the piece on the edge of her 
‘plate, not noticing the little butter dish 
provided. Mrs. M. immediately helped 
herself to butter and placed it exactly as 
Aunt Huldah had done and the dear old 
lady went on with her talk, enjoying the 
beautiful table and appointments, in her 
own placid manner. There is another very 
common way of making the person talk- 
ing uncomfortable. Perhaps she speaks 
ungrammatically or mis-pronounces, and 
the words are repeated correctly and some- 
times even accented. A young girl that 
went from house to house selling book:, 
said the tears had often come into her 
eyes when the door was slammed into her 
face, or she was told coldly to leave and 
not bother them. 

If we repeated the golden rule once every 
hour we would find occasion to put it into 
practice. Remember it is not one tre- 
mendous favor but. little kindnesses all 
along that makes life enjoyable. 





Laundry Hints, 


Much of the shrinking and discoloration 
of flannels is caused by hot water, hot 
irons, and the application to the wet flan- 
nels. The garments should ‘be looked over, 
and soiled spots rubbed with soap before 
wetting. Make warm suds, and add a 
tablespoonful of ammonia to a gallon of 
water. Squeeze the garments with the 
hands, and rinse in water of the same 
temperature as the first, until clean. If 
colored, add white vinegar to the water, 
to set the color. After wringing, shake 
well, and draw into shape. Dry as quickly 
as possible. The garments should be 
pressed while still damp, with a warm iron, 
until perfectly dry. Under this treatment 
old flannels will keep as soft as new ones. 

As time passes there is less starch used 
in the laundry.. Some of the old-time 
starched garments were about as com- 
fortable and comely as a coat of mail. 
Skirts,of course, must have some starch, 
though they never should be so stiff as 
to rattle, and table-linen irons much bet- 
ter if it has just a suggestion of starch; 
though just when the suggestion has 
reached the limit, most laundresses seem 
unable to determine. 

To make fine, clear starch, first wet the 
starch with cold water, and work till 
smooth; then pour boiling water over it 
in thé proportion of one quart to every 
two tablespoonfuls of starch; set it on 
the stove and stir till it boils clear. A 
little sperm candle stirred in it will pre- 
vent the irons from sticking, and some 
add a little butter or lard.—Western 
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THE GIFT OF APPRBEOCIATION. 

There is, perhaps, no other natural gift 
that brings so much g@nuine pleasure to 
its possessor as does the keen sertise of ap- 
preciation. It teaches us, or points out 
to our understanding, the beauties of na- 
ture that are all about us, gilds the com- 
monplace, and emphasizes the joys of life 
and of living. Appealing to us through 
all our senses, the pleasures that it brings 
are ceaseless and-unfailing. Seen through 
appreciative eyes the beauties of life over- 
shadow and eclipse the homely, rough 
places. ‘There is an. attractive side to 
everything, and this an appreciative mind 
will see @rst, and longest remember. 


KNOW THE “SMALL GRACES” OF 
LIFE. 


Young men should not get the idea that 
to know the “small graces of life’ is use- 
less or frivolous. What we call the 
“social graces” are very valuable to a 
young man. That is the great trouble 
with young fellows who are earnest: they 
are too earnest, and upon all occasions. 
They can have a high aim in life, a lofty 
purpose, and yet not close themselves up 
to all social pleasures or amenities. Girls 
feel uncomfortable, and pardonably so, 
when they go to a concert or any other 
form of entertainment with a young man 
who constantly makes mistakes in little 
things. The small rules and laws which 
must be observed on all social occasions 
are not to be frowned down; they are im- 
portant, and a young fellow makes a great 
mistake when he considers them beneath 
kim or unworthy of his attention. 


THE DIGESTION OF STAPLE 
EDIBLBS. 


Boiled rice will digest in one hour; if 
boiled in milk, however, it requires two 
hours; if eaten with unboiled milk two 
hours and fifteen minutes. Raw egg will 
digest in about one hour and a half; fried, 
three hours and a half; soft-boiled, three 
hours; hard-boiled, three hours and a half, 
The white and yellow should be served 
together as one assists in the digestion of 
the other. Salt beef requires four hours 
and fifteen minutes. Beefsteak, broiled, 
three hours. Stewed oysters, three hours 
and a half. Oysters require a logger time 
to digest than broiled meat. Roast veal 
requires five hours for perfect digestion. 
Pork the same. Suet pudding is supposed 
to take five hours and a half. 


MIXED DIET A NECESSITY. 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer, the famous instructor 
in the science of cooking and domestic 
economy generally, in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, for which magazine she will here- 
after write exclusively, gives this advice 
concerning mixed diet, ete: “As all 
things have been given us by nature for 
some good purpose I have always advo- 
cated a mixed diet. If nature had in- 
tended us for meat eaters only we would 
have had meat teeth alone, but we have 
grinders for the masticating and the 
grinding of grain, which teaches us at 
once that a mixed diet is necessary. 

“People are rather conservative in mat- 
ters of change, especially regarding food, 
looking back upon what their grandmoth- 
ers did and upon what they lived, forget- 
ting that their grandmothers were much 
more active in domestie duties than they 
are, and were obliged to take such food as 
they had at hand. 

“Bread was then the staff of life, and 
rightly, too. .It was made‘from nature's 
wheat, coritaining all the phosphates, the 
muscle-forming food, and heat and force 
food necessary .for feeding. Now, this 
wonderful grain, in our manner of prepa- 
ration, has been robbed of the phosphates 
and a portion of its muscle food, and as 
the poorer classes depend more upon bread 
than the middle or upper classes, they have. 
suffered most.” 


A MEXICAN BELLBE. 


“The Mexican belleza is a born coquette, 
and mistress of the art of captivation,” 
says Edward, Page Gaston, writing of “A 
Pair of Lovers in Mexico” in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. “Her eyes of‘limpid night 
are demurely pensive, almost to sadness, 
and the long lashes which partially curtain 
them droop languidly and apparently with- 
cut purpose; but all this is only to veil 
the sly glances constantly sweeping here 
and there for fresh conquests. The eyes 
of a Latin beauty are simply magnificent 
in their changing expressions; they _ per- 
fectly mirror every shade of sentiment in 
the Southern soul. The face, too, dan- 
gerously demure, unless lighted up by a 
radiantly captivating smile, can hardly be 
matched for beauty the wide world around, 
when regarded in all its harmony of 
gleaming teeth, countenance delicately 
tinted and dimpled, raven hair falling in 
waves upon the marge of the high, white 
forehedd, and the film of the lace-wrought 
sevillana, carelessly tossed with true Cas- 
tilian grace upon the head. A corner of 
the lace head-wrap lightly kisses forehead 
and cheek, and makes a fit crowning to the 
gracefully-lined form, shawled in the 
silken folds and sweeping fringe of the 
costly tapalo, brought over from Spain 
as a family heirloom many years ago. 
There is no costume more befitting the 
occasion than these Andalusian shawls 
and lace head-draperies,, re-enforced by 
the Spanish fan, innocent in itself, but a 
whole battery of expressiveness when 
commanded by the taper fingers of a 
Southern beauty abroad for cdnquest.” 


THE HYGIENIC VALUE OF SOUPS. 


‘In a family where soup begins the din- 
ner, and the dishes following are of a 
concentrated nature, the soup should be 
light, clear and warm, not necessarily nu- 
tritious,”” writes Mrs. S. T. Rorer, in La- 
dies’ Home Journal, telling how to make 
various kinds of soups. “But where soup 
is to form the entire dinner it must be of a 
nourishing character. As water cannot 
dissolve the fibre of beef, and the fibre of 
beef holds the larger part of the nourish- 
ment, a beef soup, clear and beautiful 
though it may be, is not nutritious. The 
ulbumin is, soluble in water, of course, 
but as clear soup is boiled, this coagulates 
the albumin and spoils the brilliancy; so 
we clarify and strain this out, thus rob- 
bing the liquid of every grain of nutri- 
ment. From a hygienic standpoint, then, 
this is necessarily served at the beginning 
of the meal, the object being to. invite 
into the stomach the gastric secretions be- 
fore the entrance of the solid food. While 
the fashion of a dinner soup is almost en- 
tirely, in this country, confined to_ the 
‘few,’ the masses, if they would only stop 
to consider the hygiene of the fashion, 
would follow quickly.” 

WHY ICE WATER IS INJURIOUS. 


The reason why so many physicians ob- 
ject to the drinking of water during meal- 
time is that Americans, as a rule, drink 
ice water. The temperature of the stom- 
ach is from 98 degrees to 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, After a meal it should be 
from 99 degrees to 102 degrees, and if a 
person is exercising it sometimes will run 
up to 103 degrees. Now this temperature 
is necessary to carry on digestion in a per- 


fectly healthful way. Oonstant drinking 
of ice water during the meal or an ice at 
the close’of the meal will reduce the tem- 
perature. of the stomach sometimes to 95 
degrees, which would stop digestion and 
sooner or later render ane a confirmed 
dyspeptic. Water of an ordinary’ temper- 
ature is not so objéctionable—in fact, ‘it 
would be better to take a swallow of water 
now and then during the teal providéd 
the water is cool, not.iced. Foods that 
are slightly diluted are more easily di- 
— than those which are concentratgd 
and dry. aS eth 
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WALDORF SALAD, 

Pare, core and Gut into dice four large 
tart apples, add to them a quart.of celery, 
cut into half-inch Pieces, Dust over’a 
teaspoonful of: galt, a teaspoonful: of pap- 
rika and then two:tablespoonfuls of tar- 
ragon vinegar. Mix all together, and 
then stir in a cup and a half of good stiff 
mayonnaise dressing. Serve on lettuce 
leaves, or just as it is, garnished with 
celery tops. ; 


TOMATO BOUILLON. 
Put one can of ‘tomatoes with one and a 


half quarts of stock over the fire; add one’ 


tablespoonful of chopped onion, two bay 
leaves, four whole cloves, one level tea- 
spoonful of celery seed and a half tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Cover and cook twenty 
minutes. Strain through a sieve. Beat 
the whites of three eggs until partly light, 
add them to the tomato, bring to a boil, 
and boil rapidly for five minutes. Strain 
through two thicknesses of cheesecloth. 
Reheat, season with two teaspoonfuls of 
salt and serve with tiny cubes of toasted 
bread (croutons), 





For, the Complexion. 


os 


Ladies who wish to retain the clear com- 
plexion and roseleaf color of their girl- 
hood should be willing to use a little 
time and thought necessary to that end. 
Many of the cosmetics so highly recom- 
mended are not only useless, but harmful, 
the strong drugs used in their preparation 
often injuring the ‘complexion’ perma- 
nently. The best methods of enhancing 
the charms ‘nature has bestowed are so 
simple and so inexpensive ‘that any one 
may employ them. We cannot always 
look like girls of sixteen or eighteen sum- 
mers, but there are many matrons of 
thirty-five who look fully ten years older, 
because they have not taken the proper 
care of themselves. 

A morning bath in water cool enough to 
be invigorating but not cold enough to 
chill the body is not only necessary for 
cleanliness, but is a great beautifier also. 
This is quickly accomplished by wringing 
a towel out of cold water and going over 
the body as rapidly as possible. Then rub 
with a dry towel until the flesh is all in 
a glow. 

Eat plain, wholesome food, avoiding 
pastry or cake, fat meat, and rich pre- 
serves. Exercise freely in the open air. 
A brisk walk one hour eyery day is neces- 
sary for those whose duties keep them 
closely confined the remainder of the time. 
Wash the face morning and night with 
good soap and hot water. Ivory soap is 
better for this purpose than the highly 


‘perfumed toilet soaps, because it is pure, 


and its price places it within the reach 
of every one. When thoroughly cleansed, 
rinse in clear water and dry with a soft 
towel. At night apply a mixture com- 
posed of equal parts of glycerine and rose 
water, rubbing it well into the skin. If 
the face is tanned from’ exposure to the 
wind a little lemon juice ‘added to this lo- 
a will whiten it, and js‘perfectly harm- 
ess. Sd 

Cultivate a cheerful dispdsition... Noth- 
ing is so destructive of good looks as con- 
stant worrying, and while neryous women 
eannot entirely control this habit, it can- 
not be denied that many of them indulge 
in gloomy fancies more than the circum- 
stances would -warrant.—Western House- 
keeper. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


So 


—To utilize cold-boiled cabbage, mix it 
with grated cheese, put it in a buttered 
dish, moisten with milk, cover thickly with 
bread crumbs and bake. 

—It is not the labor, but the monotony 
of domestic employments that wears upon 
the woman who gives ail her time to them. 
A man may work harder, but his occupa- 
tions are often so varied that one care 
drives away another. . 


—The question of when and how much to 
eat is altogether a matter of circumstances, 
It is no doubt best for those who dine late 
to take little or no breakfast, but the far- 
mer who rises before daylight and does two 
hours’ work before he eats, requires a good, 
substantial meal. 

—It is said that when ink is spilled upon 
a earpet or anything made-of woolen the 
spot should immediately be covered with 
common salt. When this has absorbed al] 
the ink it will, carefully take it off with 
an old knife or spoon and apply more salt. 
Keep doing this until the ink is all taken 
up. 

—Sprinkle fine salt upon'a flat surface 
and rub your hot flatirons-over it when- 
ever the irons become rough and stick to 
the fabric. 

-—Make the contents of the school lunch 
boxes as dainty end attractive as possible. 
Roll each article separately in oiled paper, 
and strive to have something a little differ- 
ent each day. _Remember that a little sur- 
prise will often tempt the wandering ap- 
petite, 

—Large, round, shallow baskets, with 
handles, made of fine but strong willow 
widely woven, are called salad baskets. 
They are for washing the fresh green salad 
leaves. Cut the leaves from their roots 
and-drop them into the basket. Souse the 
basket up and down in a large pan of 
water and then stand in a cool place to 
drain. 

—A hall seat seems to be what is needed 
in many halls, but every housekeeper can- 
not afford an old oak or mahogany settee, 
or even have one built of pine and stained 
to match the woodwork in the room. A 
plain wooden bench, such as is to be found 
in every house-furnishing store, stained to 
imitate cherry or oak, makes a nice-looking 
settee, Make a box cushion for the top, 
covering it with sumptuously colored cre- 
tonne, corduroy or some inexpensive ma- 
terial, tufting it by tacking down with coy- 
ered buttons; put a twelve-inch flounce 
upon the cushion, box plaiting it on, and 
you will have’ a very comfortable and 
pretty hall seat. 

—Cut glass articles require much more 
care during the process of washing than 
those made of plain glass, because of the 
unequal thickness of the glass, which 
makes it swell and shrink irregularly. 





Before and After. 


“What's the gloaming, Uncle Tom?” 

“Well, before a man is married it is the 
time to take a walk; but after he is mar- 
ried it is the time he falls over rocking 
horses and building block on the sitting. 
room floor.’ 








_ Ask Your Friends if they. intend to read 
Green’s Fruit Grower this year 
a 








DESSERTS MADE WITH 
PEARS, 


Ways of Preparing Them for Use 
fn Winter. 


as 


For a. compéte of pears use firm fruit, 
not too ripe. Wash the pears, cut them 
into halves lengthwise and carefully take 
out the core. Make a sirup in the pro- 
portion of two cups of sugar to one cup 
of water. When the sirup is boiling put 
in the pieces of pears and cook them until 
tender, Take them outwith a skimmer 
and arrange them in a pyramid form, the 
stem end up, on a pretty dish, Slice an 
unpeeled lemon very thin and put it into 
the sirup. Let the sirup cook until it will 
be thick when cold, put the lemon, slices 
over the fruit, and pour the sirup over the 
whole by the spoonfuls when a little cold, 
so that it will not all run to the bottom of 
the dish. Place the compote where it 
will become perfectly cold before serving. 


An excellent .way to serve pears. in a 
pudding is thus: Wash and remove the 
cores and stems, Put them on a plate, 
place them in a steamer and cover them 
until they are tender, but not soft enough 
to lose their shape. Carefully. lift the 
pears out and fill the space left by the 
core with small bits of preserved ginger 
and sirup. Arrange the fruit on a plate 
that can be put into the oven, Sift some 
powdered sugar over them and squeeze a 
little lemon juice over the whole. Cover 
the fruit with a thick meringue. Put the 
plate into a moderate oven and let it re- 
main until the meringue is a _ delicate 
brown. This is a very palatable and 
wholesome dessert. 


Pears may be made into a pudding with 
tapioca like peaches or apples, and with 
equally good results. Soak one cupful of 
tapioca till it swells. In the morning add 
three-quarters of a.cup of sugar, a pinch 
of salt, the grated yellow rind of a lemon, 
and half the juice. Peel and cut in halves 
ripe pears and take out the cores. Half 
fill a baking dish with the pears; pour the 
soaked tapioca mixture over them and bake 
until the pears are done. Serve this pud- 
ding partly cold with sweetened cream, If 
lemon flavoring is not desired some pieces 
of cinnamon may be stuck in the tapioca; 
remove them before sending the dish to 
the table. 

A delicious sweetmeat to serve with ice 
creams, blanc mange, or custards is gin- 
gered pears. A hard and not too ripe 
pear is best to use for this sweet. Peel the 
fruit, and cut it into very. thin slices 
lengthwise, around the core. For. eight 
pounds of sliced fruit put into a porcelain 
kettle the juice from five lemons, one cup 
of water, eight pounds of granulated sugar 
and half a pound of ginger root scraped 
and cut into thin slices. Let the. sugar 
all dissolve before adding the fruit. Cut 
the lemon rinds into long, thin straws and 
add to the preserves. Let them cook slow- 
ly uncovered an hour or longer if the fruit 
requires it.—New York Sun. 





Flower Beds. 


It is perhaps a little early to talk of 
spring planting; but it is not out of 
place now to consider what you intend to 
do, and lay your plans, so there will be 
no delay when the time comes, says an 
exchange. There is no investment you 
ean make that will bring a larger propor- 
tionate return of pleasure than a small 
sum devoted to flower seed. It is a good 
time now, while the men have leisure, to 
prepare the beds. If the ground is. poor 
and the subsoil compaet it. will-pay to 
dig. it out at least two spades deep and 
fill in good soil. When it is done once it 
is done forever, and an occasional top 
dressing is all it will need while you live. 
The men and teams have leisure now; this 
work can be done wherever the ground is 
not frozen. If the soil is fairly good 
throw out 2 spade deep, and then take out 
another spade deep and haul it away, re- 
placing with good surface soil from the 
woods or fields, mixing in some sand, if 
needed, and some old manure, or chip dirt 
from wood pile. A bed prepared in this 
way, if the water does not stand in it, will 
produce a vigorous growth and abundant 
bloom in most garden flowers, and well 
repay the labor. Some few kinds do best 
in poor soil, or in special locations, but the 
great majority thrive best in a deep, rich, 
moist, but not wet loam. When such a 
bed is once prepared it needs only an occa- 
sional top dressing to keep it in fine con- 
dition forever.—Farmers’ Review. 





An Ideal Husband. 


The ideal husband is thus described by 
a bright woman who keeps her eyes open 
and has a reprehensive habit (her friends 
say) of “taking notes”: 

“A temperate, moral, intelligent, ener- 
getic, affectionate, truthful, forgiving, 
Christian man, who chovses a wife for 


‘her mind and heart rather than her face 


and waits until he finds the right one. 

“Who neither scolds nor laughs at his 
wife, and never contradicts her in public. 

“Who loves home and children, and has 
certain means for making an honest and 
comfortable living. 

“Who is economical, but not stingy; 
gives his wife a personal allowance to do 
with as she chooses and, unless wealthy, 
keeps his life insured in her favor. 

“Who understands that women have 
nerves, enjoy pretty things, and are hap- 
pier for being ‘petted’ once in a while— 
and sometimes oftener.” 

This observing woman is herself an en- 
ergetic, happy, lovable old maid, with un- 
bounded faith in the possibilities-of man 
nature under proper conditions, and says 
some wives of her acquaintance have hus- 
bands who can be easily developed into 
paragons if just “managed” properly, 





Chapped Hands. 


There are three common causes of 
chapped hands—constant exposure to 
water or to cold, or to the action of seme 
alkali, such as is usually found in the 
strong soaps used in laundry work and 
washing dishes. Housekeepers who ex- 
pose their hands wet with damp soapsuds 
to\the cold winter’s air are especially lia- 
ble to this affliction. The dust of sweep- 
ing and other housework frequently pen- 
etrates into the ‘cracks of the chapped 
hands and renders it difficult to heal them, 
and a painful operation to wash them thor- 
oughly with a hand or flesh. brush, as they 
should be washed. The only remedy for this 
is to wash the hands thoroughly, in spite of 
the pain, and rub them with some sooth- 
ing cream until they are healed, wearing 
gloves at night. Whenever the hands are 
exposed to dishwater or coarse soapsuds, 
some acid preparation softened .by glycer- 
ine or cream should be used to counteract 
the alkali in soap. The hands should never 
be exposed to the cold air when damp, 
‘As soon as you are through using common 
soap, rinse your hands thoroughly in 
warm water and apply the acid prepara- 
tion, The simplest one likely to be con- 
venient is a mixture of equal parts of 
vinegar and cream. A better preparation, 
which ought to be kept in a bottle in some 
convenient place in the kitchen, is com- 

of @gne part citric acid in solution 
‘two parts of glycerine, Equal parts 


of lemon juice and glycerine may also be 
used. Any of these preparations will keep 
the skin soft and free from chapping, pro- 
vided the hands are always thoroughly 
washed and thoroughly dried before they 
are exposed to the cold air.—New York 
Tribune, 





Try it. 


* A handful of hops in the brine in which 
hams and bacon are pickled adds to the 
flavor of the meat, and keeps the brine 
sweet. 

To clean a sewing machine, cover all the 
bearings with kerosene, run the machine 
rapidly a few minutes, then with a soft 
cloth ‘remove all the kerosene and apply 
machine oil. 

Wash silver that is not in daily use in 
soapy water, wipe and dry a few minutes 
in & warm oven, then wrap in tissue paper. 
Do not allow one piece to touch another. 
Place tissue paper between. Put the tea- 
spoons and other small pieces in a quart 
can, and hermetically seal. Put knives, 
forks and tablespoons in a two-quart can. 
They will not tarnish, and will require no 
polishing when wanted for use. 

Keep a box of powdered borax near the 
work table, Add a little to the water.in 


which the dish towels and dish cloths are 


washed. They will wash easier, keep 
sweet longer, and the borax will aid in 
keeping the hands soft. 

To remove iron-rust spots in the ab- 
sence of sunshine, soap them well, place 
a wet cloth on a very hot iron; when the 
steam rises, lay the spots on the cloth and 
immediately rub with a crystal of oxalic 
acid, or a damp cloth dipped in powdered 
crystals. When the spots have disap- 
peared, wash at once in several waters, 
Guard the acid well, as it is a deadly 
poison. 

Use carron oil for burns, It is made of 
equal parts of lime water and linseed oil. 
Drop a quantity of stone lime into water, 
stir well, let settle and pour off the top. 
When mixed with the oil shake well be- 
fore applying. 

Put a tiny bottle of flaxseed in the trav- 
eling bag. Should a cinder be blown into 
the eye a flaxseed will soon find it, and 
may save a great deal of pain and an 
inflamed eye. 

At this season of the year close the 
mouth on going into the open air from a 
warm or crowded room. If this were gen- 
erally practised colds and pneumonia 
would be less prevalent. 

A two-quart can of boiling water is an 
excellent foot warmer if encased in a little 
flannel bag. It can be rolled about easily, 
and is of easy application where dry heat 
is to be used to relieve pain. 


Use a candle in the sick room in place of 
the kerosene lamp, which emits a disagree- 
able odor when turned low. A _ small, 
steady light may be secured by placing 
finely powdered salt on the wick until the 
charred part is reached. 

To remove mildew from white cloth in 
the absence of sunshine, dip in a hot solu- 
tion of a teaspoonful of chloride of lime 
in a quart of water. As soon as the spots 
disappear wash thoroughly in warm water. 

Before broiling steak open all the 
draughts to make the coals bright and 
clear. Hold the meat, a few minutes at 
first, close to the glowing coals, then 
turn. This will seal the juices, when it 
may be finished at a distance of several 
inches above the coals. From a broiled 
steak little or no juice should escape. 

To every 15 pounds of sausage meat add 
with the usual seasoning a tablespoonful 
of ginger. It will aid digestion and pre- 
vent the unpleasant sensation experienced 


_by_ many persons after eating highly sea- 


soned meat. 

Fruit brought from a cellar to be eaten 
unpared should be rubbed vigorously with 
a damp cloth to remove the invisible germs 
or bacteria which flourish in a damp, close 
atmosphere. 

An ounce of carbolie acid in paste will 


‘check the ravages of vermin which infest 


papered walls. A little carbolic acid used 
in cellar whitewash will prevent the un- 
pleasant flavor which is apt to impregnate 
milk, meat and other edibles when kept in 
a close, underground room. 

Clean finger marks from painted walls 
with a damp cloth dipped in whiting. Rub 
discolorations caused by scratching 
matches with a cut lemon, followed by the 
damp cloth dipped in whiting. 

Sprinkle coal liberally with salt as it is 


_put into the stove or furnace; it will burn 


more evenly, last longer, and there will be 
fewer clinkers.—Sarah HE. Wilcox, in the 
Ohio Farmer. 





To keep the varnished wood of furniture 
looking fresh and bright it should be 
rubbed thoroughly with oil from time to 
time. Only a little oil should be used, and 
that carefully rubbed in with a flannel 
until it seems to have all gone; otherwise 
it wilf catch the dust, and the wood will 
look worse than if it had been left alone. 

Stained borders of floors’ will require 
doing over once a year if worn places are 
not to become noticeable. The stain and 
varnish may be bought and applied sep- 
arately, or mixed together and applied at 
once. The latter is, of course, the readiest 
method, but the former is perhaps the more 
lasting. 





HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 
HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair to its original color and 
vitality; prevents baldness; 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 


R, P. Hall & Co., Props., Nashua, N. H. ° 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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Sowuuut FOVK. 


One of the finest products of Florida’s 
soil and climate, a genuine epicure’s dish, 
is peanut pork. The time may come, and 
there is no good reason why it should not, 
when Florida will be as celebrated for its 
peanut pork as Rhode Island is for its 
turkeys and Wngland for its mutton. Even 
the celebrated chestnut-fed pork of Italy 
is not superior to it, nor-yet the savory 
goose of New Jersey, fattened on rice and 
celery. Pig pork of itself is almost as 
toothsome as a roast fowl. Then when 
there is imparted to it the incomparable 
flavor of the favorite nut of Americans, it 
has a rich and nutty quality which is a 
little hard to beat. For this purpose we 
want the pure razorback of the piney 
woods; under the peanut regime its flesh 
yields a more savory repast than that of 
the best improved breeds of the North.— 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Citizen, 
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MUSIC py SS for the organ 
SAGRED | | sxcrct“tongs for Soprano or Tenor 
voices. thin the pages of this 
SONG book will be found many of the 
FOLIO the world's tasters of melody. 
Postpaid, 
SAGRED | scriatwhine Sse! Sg Full 
SuuG r High Voices. It contains near! 
fifty of those beautiful solos whi 
FOLIO 


are enduring — 
SONG 
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VOL. Ill 
FOLIO | The gutir-cigst songe Bass 
OF this book were written by ‘*- most 
talented composers of the world. 
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This volume in the celebrated 
** Folio” series undoubtediy reached 
pa climax i. 3 of musical ex- 
cellence. Near song gems 
the best withers.” a 

15 cents extra for postage. 
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A collection of over 100 new and 
COLLEGE — songs of American Coll . 
ew and valuable additions. Indis- 
pensable for social gatherings and 
all places where merry song and 
langhter finds a place. Postpaid, 
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REMEMBER 

That any book or sheet of 

music published in any part 

= of the world can be procured 
of us at shortest notice. 


‘OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington Street 
E~STON 
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Two Ways of + Resting.” 


How differently men and women in- 
dulge themselves in what they call “a 
resting spell,” says the Domestic Month- 
ly. “I guess I'll sit down and mend the 
stockings and rest awhile,” remarks the 
wife, but her husband throws himself on 
the lounge or sits back in his arm-chair 
with hands at rest and feet placed hori- 
zontally upon another chair. The result 
is that his whole body gains full benefit 
of the half hour he allows himself from 
work, and the wife receives only that in- 
direct relief that comes from a change of 
occupation. 

A physician would tell her that taking 
even ten minutes’ rest in a _ horizontal 
position, as a change from standing or 
sitting at work, would prove more bene- 
ficial to her than any of her makeshifts 
at resting. Busy women have a habit of 
keeping on their feet just as long as they 
ean, in spite of backaches and warning 
pains. As they grow older they see the 
folly of permitting such drafts on their 
strength and learn to take things easier, 
let what will happen. 

They say: “I used to think I must do 
thus and so, but I have grown wiser and 
learned to slight things.” The first years 
of housekeeping are truly the hardest, for 
untried and unfamiliar cares are almost 
daily thrust upon the mother and house- 





keeper. 








AN INCIDENT AT THE CITY HOSPITAL. 





A Woman's Life Barely Saved by a Critical Operation—Her Health 
- Destroyed. 


There was a-hurry ¢all for the ambulance of the City Hospital. 
sick* young woman was brought in on 8 
as death and evidently suffering keen agony. 
ination and a consultation. In less than a 


course of an hour a very 
stretcher. She was pale 
There was a hasty exam 


In the 


quarter of an hour the poor crea- 
ture wason the operating table to 
‘=, undergo the operation called 
ovariotomy. 
There was no time for the usual 


preparation. Her left ovary was on 
the point of bursting; when it was re- 
moved, it literally disintegrated. If it 


# had burst before removal, she 
would have died almost in- 


stantly! 


That young woman 


had had warnings enough in the terrible pains, 
the burning sensation, the swelling low down 


on her left side. 


No one advised her, so she 


suffered tortures and nearly lost her life. I 
wish I had met her months before, so I could 


have told her of the virtues of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. As it 
is now, she is a wreck of a woman. 

Oh, my sisters, if you will not tell a 
doctor your troubles, do tell them to a woman who 
stands ever ready to relieve you! Write to Mrs. 
Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., confide freely to her all 
your troubles, and she-will advise you free of 
charge; and if you have any of the above symp- 
toms take the advice of Miss Agnes Tracy, who 
speaks from experience and says: 

‘‘ For three years I had suffered with inflamma- 
tion of the left ovary, which caused dreadful pains. 
I wasso badly affected that I had to sleep with 
pillows under my side, and then the pain was so 
great it was impossible to rest. 

¢‘ Every month I was in bed for two or three days. 
I took seven bottles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s. Vege- 
table Compound, and am entirely cured. Ithink 
there is no medicine to be compared with the Com- 








pound for female diseases. Every woman who suffers from any form of seuee 
weakness should try it at once.” Miss Aenes Tracy, Box 432, Valley City, N. Tk 
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(Continued from Page Six.) 








Moving Pictures. 





I saw yesterday Edison’s invention of 
photographs taken in such a manner as to 
exhibit any series of objects in motion, 
such as a charge of cavalry, recording 
every movement of foot or arm. It is pre- 
¢isely the same as though you were look- 
ing wporn the actual event, every move- 
ment being recorded. 

®brovgh this invention people who shall 
live thousands of years after this genera- 
tion, will be enabled to witness many 
things that are done to-day, with every 
motion outlined. 

Had this invention been known to the 
ancients, we could to-day have thrown 
upon the screen the passage of the chil- 
dren of Israe] through the Red Sea, show- 
ing every ripple of the waves, every mo- 
tion of the arms, or heads, or eyes of the 
children of Israel, every wiggle of the 
horses’ ears, or noses, or hoofs, or. tails; 
we could have seen the waves separate 
and the waves come together again, after 
the children of Israel had passed through. 
We could have seen the Egyptians carry- 
ing the immense blocks of stone to build 
the pyramids; we could have seen the sol- 
diers of Xenophon, Alexandex and Napo- 
leon in action. There would kave been no 
question about the important manoeuvres 
now in dispute over the Battie of Water- 
loo. The cause of that disaster could have 
been made evident. This is truly a mar- 
velous invention. 

One of the views shown was that of a 
young girl feeding a flbck of pigeons. 
There were hundreds of pigeons flying 
down to their feed and rudely departing. 
The flutter of wings continually showed 
the capacity of the marvelous instrument 
that brought about such lifelike effects, 





Long Live the King. 





There’s a story told of a king who 
wished to test the loyalty of his people, so 
he gathered them together on a great 
plain, and upon a given signal they were 
to shout, “Long Live the King!’ The 
signal was given, and from that mighty 
throng there came but one feeble voice. 
Each and every one had thought that 
their voice would not be missed among 
that great multitude, and had held back 
jn order to more fully appreciate the vol- 
ume of sound that was about to fall upon 
their expectant ears. The result can be 
imagined. 

Thus it is in every department of life. 
Many people say it is not necessary that 
I should go to church, for instance. Other 
people will go and the church. will be prop- 
erly filled, and the good work will be car- 
ried on as usual even though I stay at 
home. But if all thought this way, no 
ene will go to church. - 

It is the same if you are a subscriber 
for a paper. You may say it matters not 
whether I renew my subscription, the 
paper will continue to be published, and 
everything will go on as usual. -I like 
your paper, which is full of valuable in- 
formation, but yet I can get along with- 
out it, and the loss of one subscriber will 
not amount to much. If all subscribers 
cid as you suggest and did not subscribe, 
the paper will have to be discontinued. 

It is the same in regard to all human 
effort. It makes a big difference what 
you and I do. You and I, and the rest, 
are everybody. If you, and I, and every- 
body do a little+good in this world, much 
good will be accomplished. ; 
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Amos not been able to pay off the en- 
tire indebtedness on his small place. His 
wife had alwaye been a_ hard-working 
woman and had Jost her health through 
overwork. She was a farmer’s daughter, 
and longed once more to get into the beau- 
tiful country, which she had so much en- 
joyed im her childhood: 

One June morning the children came in 
and announced with smiles of delight that 
the crooked apple tree was in blossom. 
Amos and the entire family, and also some 
of the nearest neighbors, were at once 
called out to witness the remarkable spec- 
tacle. When beautiful October came 
around this apple tree was heavily laden 
with beautiful specimens of bright red 
fruit. The apples continued to grow larger 
and more beautiful, until in November 
they were gathered, the crop amounting 
to nearly a full barrel. Not only were 
these very large apples, but very red and 
beautiful; they po a remarkable 
fragrance, something like a bouquet of 
flowers, which would be moticeable in a 
room where they were standing. As the 
fruit gradually ripened it was noticed that 
it was of superior quality. 

It occurred to Amos’ wife that perhaps 
the children could sell these apples on one 
of the principal streets. of the city; there- 
fore, one of the brightest children, and the 
prettiest, was stationed on the street with 
a. basket of the fruit for sale. Any one 
might have been pardoned for buying such 
attractive apples, but undoubtedly the lit- 
tle girl’s sales were owing as much to her 
beauty as to the attractiveness of the 
fruit. People bought the apples at first 
largely to please the child, but when the 
purecbasers of the fruit found it of such 
superior quality, and such marvelous fra- 
grance, they came again and again to buy. 
Soon the barrel was empty, but not until 
it had brought to the poor man a very 
nice purse of money, for many of the ap- 
ples sold at 5c. each. ; 

And still the crooked apple tree con- 
tinued to grow, and to throw.a grateful 
shade about the poor man’s door, spread- 
ing its branches over the humble roof. 
Every year it continued to increase its 
crop of beautiful and fragrant apples, and 
every year those who purchased the ap- 
ples more greatly prized the excellent 
quality, until the variety became quite 
famous in that locality. 


One day after three or four crops had 
been sold in the city at fabulous prices, 
Mrs. Budgeon exclaimed to her husband, 
“Would it not be a fine thing for you to 
have an orchard of this variety of apple?” 

“Yes,” replied Amos, “but how am I 
to secure an orchard, when not able to 
pay for the little plot of ground upon 
which our house stands?” Amos’ wife 
could not explain how, but she kept think- 
ing about the matter. 


One day Amos and hid wife and children 
went out on the mountain-side for a sum- 
mer picnic.- They spread their table out 
on the border of a little valley entirely un- 
cultivated,: the spot embracing-only an 
acre or two, seemingly fertile, but sur- 
founded by rocks and bushes, and was not 
inviting to the agriculturist or horticul- 
turist. 

“Supposing you had this little plot for 
an orchard, Amos,” exclaimed Mrs. Bud- 
geon. She had not experience in horti- 
culture and did not know that an elevated 
site like this was one of the most favor- 
able of all for orchards. She simply knew 
that it was land going to waste, which 
was not of any value to any one, and 
which might possibly grow apples. 

Amos sat wistfully looking at the un- 
oceupied_ land for some time. On his re- 
turn to the city he made inquiries as to 
who owned. the mountain-side, found the 
owner and*made, arrangements with him 
to plant the little plot to apple trees, and 
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Amos Budgeon was a poor man who 
lived upon a small city lot, on which stood 
a rickety’ old house. Neither the 
house nor the lot was paid for. He had a 
large family of children, was often thrown 
out of work, and many times he and his 
family were lacking the necessities of life. 
Sometimes the fire would go out upon the 
hearth because there was on the place no 
coal. 

One day when Amos was wandering 
through the streets in search of work, 
he saw by the roadside a_ small 
tree upon its side; with roots and branches 
fully exposed. Having nothing better to 
do he aimlessly picked up this tree, which 
had doubtless been thrown out as worth- 
less among a lot which had recently been 
planted by a rich man, who owned the 
preperty adjacent. This proved. to be an 
apple tree. It had good roots, but its 
trunk looked like a man who had broken 
his back in early days and had never been 
able to stand upright since. This was a 
monstrous and ungainly crooked tree, such 
as no self-respecting horticulturist could 
endure the sight of. In addition to this 
crook, were bruises upon the bark, caused 
by wagons having passed over the tree 
as it lay by the roadside. 

Amos twirled it carelessly in his hands, 
thinking about where he was to get work, 
his first thought being to throw the tree 
{nto the fence corner at the first oppor- 
tunity. But finally it occurred to Amos 
that he could plant this tree on his small 
lot. ‘There were no trees growing there, 
mothing to shelter his house or his chil- 
dren from the noonday sun. He, therefore, 
returmed to his home and planted the poor, 
broken-backed thing with its wounded 
sides, not far from the door of his -dwell- 


g. 

Amos’ wife saw him, and asked him 
where he had secured the tree, and what 
was the variety. He could tell her nothing 
about the variety. He only knew that it 
was dn apple tree. It might be an early 
apple, or a late one, or it might be sweet, 
er might be sour, might be red, or might 
be yellow. It might be good for cider, it 
might be large enough and fine enough to 
place before the Queen. All these ques- 
tions could not be fully answered until 
the tree should come into bearing. 

As summer advanced the tree leafed out, 
and the ground being fertile, and located 
in the garden where it received geod. cul- 
tivation it grew apace. The neighbors as 
they passed stopped to look at this crooked 
epple tree. Amos had not the knowledge 
of a Horticulturist. As he had been so 
much oceupied in the factory where he 
worked, he had given but little attention 
to the planting of trees. 
The years went slowly by. Amos’ chil- 
' firen grew older and stronger, but still 
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apple tree. In order to secure this par- 
ticular variety Amos was obliged to re- 
graft the trees after they had _ been 
planted a year, from scions coming from 
the tree that grew by his door. 

When this little two acre orchard came 
into bearing this variety was well known 
in the city and were in great demand; so 
much so, indeed, that Amos had great 
difficulty in furnishing apples enough to 
those who wanted to purchase, and still 
the trees continued to grow, and to bear. 

It must not be supposed that Amos se- 
cured fine fruit from this orchard with- 
out much hard work and attention, espe- 
cially the first few years after planting. 
The little valley was encumbered by Many 
rocks, which Amos was not able to. re- 
move, therefore he could not plow the 
entire plot, but he gives every tree care- 
ful cultivation for a space of three or four 
feet, ‘by applying’ each season a ‘mulch of 
strawy manure, thus keeping the trees 
growing vigorously, since the mulching 
and cultivating extended as far as their 
roots. . As the trees became older they 
were in a better condition to take care 
of themselves, and since the soi] had never 
been exhausted by cropping wheat, oats, 
corn and potatoes, as cultivated land 
usually is, the trees found plenty of food 
— for the production of fine crops of 
ruit. 

When the trees on the land below bore 
no fruit, owing to destruction by late 
spring _frosts, Amos’ trees upon the 
mountain-side continued to bear full crops. 

It was not long before Amos not only 
paid off his indebtedness on his little city 
home, but was able to build a new house 
upon the lot; his. wife and children were 
also better clothed, and they lived in 
greater comfort in every way, and all this 
came from one little “crooked apple tree.” 





Helps and Hindrances to Fruit 
Culture. 





By CHARLES A. GREEN, Rochester, N. Y., for the 
New Jersey Horticultural Society. 

This is the subject given me by the New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society. 

The first help which occurs to me is the 
location of the fruit farm. A fruit farm 
need not be located close to a large city. 
My experience has taught me that a large 
quantity of small fruits can be marketed 
to farmers and villages. I have obtained 
higher prices in. villages, twelve to eigh- 
teen miles out of Rochester, than I could 
have secured at Rochester. I have found 
less competition in such villages than in 
large cities. 

If you can locate your fruit farm near 
a large body of water, you will find such 
water protection of great service. As I 
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drive towards Lake Ontdrio from the 
south, I often find no fruit until I get 
within two or three miles of the lake, the 
fruit blossoms inland having been de- 
Stroyed by late spring frosts, or by sud- 
den changes during the winter, which 
have not occurred along the lake shore. 

It is a great help.to have the fruit farm 
situated on an elevation and on rolling 
‘land, which gives free atmospheric ven- 
tilation and exemption from injury by 
frost, and a great help also is to have 
the fruit farm naturally fertile. At the 
present time we can buy rich soil cheaper 
than we can make poor soil rieh by apply- 
ing purchased fertilizers. 

it is a great help to the fruit grower to 
have had business training, or practical 
business experience. The marketing of 
fruit, especially in seasons of great plenty, 
requires business ability. One trouble 
with farmers is that they often have had 
no business training, are unfamiliar with 
business, and therefore easily duped by 
swindlers. Such men often suffer from 
lack of good business methods. 
: There are many hindrances, ‘which are 
in & measure also helps; therefore, I find 
it difficult to classify these two questions 


is no doubt in my mind that the work of 
insects and fungus diseases, while a hin- 
drance to an unprogressive fruit grower, 
may result in helping’ those who are dili- 
gent and well informed, by giving such 
progressive fruit growers almost the entire 
sweep of the markets. 


I wish I could say that the result of bad 
packing and the assorting of fruit was a 
hindrance that resulted in helping those 
who are efficient, but I cannot say that 
this always results in such a desirable 
manner. Western New York, this season, 
has harvested the largest crop of apples 
ever grown here. The average grading 
of this fruit has been done very poorly. 
There are few men, even in this fruit 
growing section, who are capable of prop- 
erly assorting a large orchard of apples, 
and placing them in market. If one man 
could do all the work it would be different; 
but since one man must. manage several, 
and all have not the ability to manage 
help, the result is disastrous to the ma- 
ojrity. of farmers, as they know little 
about the question‘ of assorting. 

What is the result of all this? Answer. 
The market is overwhelmed with apples 
which cannot be branded as good or bad. 
Buyers at distant points who desire a 
carload of superior apples cannot send to 
Rochester, or Lockport, or Newark, for 
they suspect that they may get carelessly 
selected fruit, unless they happen to know 
some orchardist whom they can depend 
upon. Since they do not know any one 
they can depend upon they do not send 
their order, and this patronage is lost. 


I know of two large apple growers, 
neighbors, the farms being divided only 
by the highway. One of these men assorts 
his apples with the greatest care, reject- 
ing at least half of his crop as second 
class, selling that class for what it will 
bring; while the other neighbor over the 
way JS @ poor grader, putting many ap- 
ples in as first-class which do not belong 
there. One year ago a Rochester buyer 
bought both these orchards of fruit, and 
paid the same price for both crops. From 
that purchased of the good grader the 
buyer made a handsome profit. From the 
fruit bought of the poor grader he lost 
money. This year he bought the fruit of 
the man who graded carefully, paying 65c. 
per barrel, the lowest known rate at that 
time. He did not buy the fruit of the 
neighbor who packed poorly, but that 
neighbor sold his apples at 65¢. to another 
man. Query. Does it pay to pack fruit 
properly in Western New York?‘ My an- 
swer is, yes, it pays, but the’ man: who 
carefully grades his apples should have 
the business ability to demand and _ se- 
cure a price worthy of his grading. This 
business ability the man who graded well 
did not possess. He should have placed 
his apples in our cold storage house and 
sold next May or June at $2 per barrel. 
The expense would have been 45c. per 
barrel. 


I mention with considerable enthusiasm 
and confidence as one of the helps to fruit 
growers the agricultural and horticultural 
press. Surely those who.read the Rural 
New Yorker, American Cultivator, Coun- 
try Gentlemen, American Agriculturist 
and many others of that class must be 
aided in their work a hundred times more 
than the cost of the publication. These 
papers keep the fruit grower posted on the 
markets, on new varieties being tested 
throughout the country, or old varieties 
that are being discarded, and also give 
hints and suggestions in regard to meth- 
ods of culture. But at the same time these 
journals are at times a hindrance to fruit 
culture. I am an editor myself. Some 
months ago I received a letter: from a man 
on the Pacific coast informing me that he 
was a reader of my paper; that he had 
followed instructions printed in my jour- 
nal, and that thereby he had injured his 
orchard. I cannot now recall precisely 
what the circumstances were, further than 
the advice given was suitable only to a 
certain section of the country such as the 
Atlantic coast, or something of that char- 
@cter. I wrote this gentleman that I was 
grieved over his misfortune. I warned 
him that the man who reads must: be 
wise in order to gather from that which 
he reads only helpful suggestions. Surely 
a fruit grower cannot follow blindly any- 
thing or everything that is recommended, 
or suggested, in the agricultural or hor- 
ticultural press. He must sort out the 
wheat from the chaff. There are many 
writers who have no experience, and their 
writings are simply speculations or theory. 
The reader must. know something of the 
writer, if he is to follow his instructions. 
He must also know of what section of the 
country the writer is speaking, and of the 
various conditions. 

No editor desires his readers to accept 
everything published in his paper as abso- 
lute facts, or as absolutely safe instruc- 
tions to follow; therefore since learning of 
this reader’s misfortune I have placed ina 
conspicuous place in every issue of my 
paper the following notice: 

“This paper is not responsible for the 
views of its correspondents, hence do not 
consider that we agree with all our cor- 
respondents. There are many men of 
many minds; some right and some wrong. 
Do not accept opinions expressed in this 
paper, whether the editor’s or others, if 
they do not apppeal to your best judg- 
ment.” . : 


Our State Experiment Stations should 
be much more helpful than they are to the 
fruit Grower. Fruit growers do not avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by 
these stations. During my visits to our 
station at Geneva, New York, I have been 
greatly interested and aided by visiting 
the experimental beds of strawberries. I 
have often seen as Many as one hundred 
new varieties in fruit on the same bed 
the same date. This gives one‘a mar- 
velous opportunity for becoming informed 
in regard to the value of the newer va- 
rieties. The same is true of currants, 
gooseberries, blackberries, raspberries, 
of apples, pears, plums and other large 
fruits. On inquiring at the station wheth- 
er visitors were numerous, I was told that 
they were not, and that practical fruit 
growers were very seldom seen on those 
grounds. Of course the Hxperiment Sta- 
tion issues bulletins which are helpful, but 
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visit to the grounds during the fruiting 
season. \ 

Another great help to fruit growers is 
occasional visits to other fruit growers in 
their own locality, or in other States. I 
have never talked with a practical fruit 
grower, no matter how humble, without 
learning something. I have never visited 
a fruit farm, and walked over the place 
with the proprietor, without feeling. 1e- 
paid a hundred fold. But fruit growers 
are busy people and seldom spend a day 
or a week in studies of this character. I 
am often asked by people of other States 
what to do or what to plant, but people 
of your own State should be far better 
informed than any person. in another 
State. 

A fruit grower can learn much by going 
into the city markets where his fruits are 
sold, or those of his contemporaries, very 
early in the morning, and looking over the 
various loads of.fruit, and questioning the 
men who are pet with in the market, 
both sellers, aud buyers, learning in~re- 
gard to the most desirable packages, the 
most desirable varieties, the best methods 
of gathering, sorting, packages and mar- 
keting. 

The United States Department of’ Po- 
mology at Washington, D. C., is fully 
equipped for helping the fruit’ grower. 
Many people write me from various parts 
of the country, asking questions about in- 
sects and disease, which I am not. quali- 
fied to answer; since no one person can 
be an expert in every part of this great 
field. Many people do not seem to know 
that they, with others, are supporting 
some of the best experts in the country 
at Washington, whose duty and pleasure 
it is to answer such letters, and to give 
all the information in their power. It 
seems to me that it would be well. for 
every Horticultural Society, and every ug- 
ricultural paper to call attention to the 
fact that the Government is supporting 
an institution of this kind expressly for 
the purpose of assisting farmers and fruit 
growers. I have made personal visits: to 
this Department at Washington. I have 
found the men well informed, each one a 
specialist in the department under his con- 
trol. These men are affable and cour- 
teous, and none will call upon them, or 
write them for information, . without. re- 
ceiving prompt attention. 

The last help which I shall allude to is 
the experiment orchard, or berry. field. I 
have always been in favor of specimen 
orchards for both nurserymen and fruit 
growers. While I consider it a mistake 
for a fruit grower to plant a commercial 
orchard to a large number of -varieties, I 
do recommend him .to plant a. specimen 
orchard, embracing one variety each of 
fifty to one hundred varieties of several 
of the large fruits. This is. not sucha 
serious or expensive affair as would seem 
at first glance. I have planted at my farm 
several rows of trees, eight or ten rods 
apart, running the whole length or width 
of the field, embracing one hundred or 
more varieties of apples, etc. -While these 
rows of trees are so far apart, the trees 
in the rows are planted very closely to- 
gether, being not over ten feet apart, and 
in some cases not over five feet apart. 
One row thus planted will enable the pro- 
prietor, when it comes into bearing, to 
become informed upon a. large number of 
varieties, and he can never Know: much 
about these varieties and how they will 
do. upon his place, unless he has experi- 
mented with them. Trees planted. thus 
closely together will yield several crops of 
good fruit before they become crowded, 
since the sunshine and air have full sweep 
on two sides... Later, after the experi- 
ment has been made, the trees can be cut 
out when they become crowded. The 
same will apply to long rows of straw- 
berries, raspberriés; blackberries, currants 
and gooseberries, one or two plants of each 
variety being enough to give a practical 
test, 





Gooseberry Culture, 





Mrs. Wm. H. Graham, of Indiana, 
writes us that she has, the best success 
with gooseberries that dre not cultivated. 
Her opinion is that gooseberries should 
not be cultivated until after they have 
borne their crop of fruit, then cut all 
weeds out. ; ‘ 
Her experience is that she has had more 
fruit when she took less care of her goose- 
berry bushes. This may be somewhat owing 
to the fact that cultivation destroys many 
of the small feeding roots of the goose- 
berry, since they come near the surface. 
I should like to hear from other readers 





on this subject.—C: A. Green, — 


Death of Luther H. Tucker. 





Luther H. Tucker, Editor of “The Cul- 

tivator and Country Gentleman,” and 
senior member of the firm of Luther Tuck- 
er & Son, publishers of that paper, died 
at his home in. Albany, on February 25th. 
He was born in Rochester, N. Y., in 1834, 
was graduated from Yale College in 1858, 
and immediately after leaving college en- 
gaged in business with his father and be- 
came a partner of the firm, in which he 
continued afterward. In 1859 he made 
an agricultural tour in Great Britain, 
some of the results of which were em- 
bodied in a series of lectures on English 
agriculture delivered in a course of agri- 
cultural instruction at New Haven in the 
winter of 1860. In 1864 he was appointed 
professor of agriculture of Rutgers Col- 
lege. From 1858 to 1873 he was treasurer 
and acting manager of the New York 
State Agricultural Society.—Tribune. 
’ Luther H.° Tucker,, publishér of ' the 
Ccuntry Gentleman, ,whose death is an- 
ncunced in this issue, once remarked to 
the writer that Green’s Fruit Grower was 
one of the few papers which he found time 
to invariably read. This is an esteemed 
ecmpliment. 








Plant Trees. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.:—Spring will soon be upon us 
and I wish to advise everyone interested in 
fruit to send ‘to some reliable nursery at 
once and get all the trees wanted and put 
them out. I will give my.experience in 
setting out fruit trees. Last spring I or- 
dered some plum trees, Abundance and 
Burbank; also some peach trees, Sneed, 
Elberta, Mountain Rose and Early Craw- 
ford from Green’s Nursery Company. 
They were small trees. They are at this 
writing fine, well grown and beautiful 
trees, and will have open blooms in a few 
days. Yet these trees were set out in 
April the 4th last. This shows that we 
can’ get our trees from the North and 
set out long after vegetation starts in the 
South. Of course I prefer planting here 
in: the fall, but will set in spring if not 
prepared in the fall. My advice is to plant 
trees now and get your trees from a re- 
liable nursery direct. Plant pear trees. 
There is. money in selling pears. I shipped 
42 barrels to: New Orleans and realized net 
$84.00.—W. W. Brooks, Miss. 





: Bismarck Strawberry. 





A Delaware fruit grower, Mr. Slay- 
maker, writes thus of this valuable va- 
riety: “This is a new seedling of Bubach, 
with a plant so nearly like its parent that 
it can. only be told. apart by the greater 
production of plants and perfect blossom. 
If any fault is to be.found with the Bu- 
bach it must be in relation to its compara- 
tivély few runners, or its imperfect blos- 
som, or, as some think, too soft to carry 
well. _ In the Bismarck we have all these 
things corrected—blossom perfect, plenty 
of strong plants, and firm berries. Bu- 
bach ‘has for years been the most popular 
market berry. Bismarck excels it in the 
particulars mentioned, and appears to 
equal it in all other particulars. It would 
seem as if-the demand for “something bet- 
ter than Bubach,” so long and heretofore 
unsuccessfully sought, was at last to be 
supplied in the Bismarck. We have grown 
and fruited this berry, and can recom- 
mend it as a real acquisition, sure to take 
its place among our best market varieties. 
Bismarck was specially quoted (at double 
the price of ordinary kinds) in the St. 
Louis Price-Current the past season.” 





The Russian Thistle. 





Written. for Green’s Fruit Grower 

This plant is not a thistle at all; it is 
of the same family as the beet, straw- 
berry-blite, pigweed, etc.; it is the Salsola 
kali of the botanist. There are several 
species of Salsola, all of which are com- 
monly called saltworts, some having leaves 
ending in a prickle, while others are un- 
armed. The Russian thistle is a variety 
of the Salsola kali, which is a sea shore 
plant common to the beaches of most tem- 
perate_lands; it is known as the prickly 
saltwort, but its prickles are not very ag- 
gressive until it-is ripe or nearly. 

At grows along:our Atlantic coast from 
Nova Scotia’ to Georgia, but so ‘far as 
known, it will not grow unless the soil is 
saline or alkaline. It is the alkali in the 
sdil of the Dakotas that makes it flourish 
in that section. It is now said to have 





some value as forage for sheep and to be 





a less terrible weed that it was at first 
thought. Before we learned how to make 
soda from salt the Salsolas and Salicornias 
(another genus of the same family) were 
very useful. Cut and dried like hay they 
were burnt on a grating over a hole in 
the ground; then the ashes were leached 
and evaporated for soda. This was quite 
an industry in Spain, Sicily and elsewhere; 
it amounts to little now. The plant dies 
root and branch and dug or pulled before 
it is ripe is done for forever, but its seeds 
are numerous. The stalk is apt to break 
off close to the ground in winter then 
rolled over the fields by the wind it sheds 
seed all the way. It is, no doubt an un- 
pleasant weed but the accounts of lands 
in Dakota being abandoned because of it, 
were either exaggerated or else the far- 
mers were driven too easily. Their ways 
of farming, perhaps, made it worse; it is 
safe to say New York farmers would not 
emigrate to get away from it, and the 
Russians who sowed its seeds.in Dakota 
probably had other reasons for coming io 
America. The saline plains of Southern 
Russia, from which we got the Russian 
thistle are said to be covered with the 
garden asparagus of the lily family, also 
a seashore plant, for hundreds of miles, 
the cattle eating it as grass. Some one 
should try to naturalize it in the West. 
Now comes a new plant of the same fam- 
ily as the saltworts, the salt bush of Aus- 
tralia (Atriplex semibetaceum), said to be 
a great forage plant for acid and alkaline 
linds.—E. S. Gilbert. 





Seed Potatoes. 





The tests of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion indicate that home grown seed pota- 
toes will give as good crops as any north- 
ern grown seed of the same varieties, pro- 
vided the seed potatoes are well kept, but 
the yield is materially lessened and the 
ripening retarded if the seed potatoes are 
allowed to sprout and the sprouts are 
broken off, as usually happens when the 
potatoes are kept in a dark cellar. 

The ideal method of keeping seed pota- 
toes is in cold storage. Potatoes thus kept 
at the Ohio Station have come out sound 
and fresh, with no indication of: sprout- 
ing and the vitality unimpaired, even so 
late as the first of June. It is important, 
however, that the temperature of the cold 
storage room should not fall below 35 de- 
grees nor should it rise much above 40 de- 
grees. 

When cold storage is not available, 
sprouting may be in some measure pre- 
vented by shoveling the potatoes over fre- 
quently. 

While the sprouting of potatoes under 
ordinary conditions is very objectionable, 
they may be so sprouted as to materially 
advance their earliness. This is done by 
placing them, stem end down, in single 
layers in shallow trays on the floor, in a 
light and moderately warm room. Thus 
placed they will send out short, stubby, 
green sprouts which will remain in that 
condition for weeks. Such _ potatoes, 
planted without breaking the sprouts, will 
grow immediately and produce an early 
crop. ‘ 





About Berry Bulletin. 





The growing of a berry calls into action 
some of the most wonderful laws. of na- 
ture. In the growth of plants we find these 
laws in perfection. We also find in various 
forms, a complete supply of every element 
required for the full development of both 
plant and fruit. 

Nature gives us all these products, with- 
out stint. She simply asks in return that 
we assist her in some of the smaller de- 
tails of the work. She asks that the soil. 
be made rich and well prepared. ‘That the 
plants be of good quality and carefully 
set out. That frequent hoeing and culti- 
vation be given. That plants.be protected 
from winter frosts and summer drouth. 
That no insect pest or fungus disease find 
an abiding place with them. That you 
treat them as‘a friend and love them as 
a brother. — 

Both pleasure and profit comes in great- 
est measure from closest attention to all 
these details. Nature furnishes almost 
every good with a prodigal hand, but she 
is a niggard to him who will not work in 
her ways. You cannot cheat her in farm 
or garden. You cannot get something for 
nothing. These are days of progress. 

Every line .of business must .advance 
with the times, or drop to the rear. The 
farmer has been the laggard. The safest, 
the surest, the most ancient and the most 
honorable business on earth should be-in 
the most progressive ranks. 

An army of best newspapers are ‘sta- 








tioned all along the agricultural highway, 
to guard us from error and direct us to 
success. We cannot afford to be without 
them. Read them! Study them. Experi- 
ment in a moderate way, give extra prep- 
aration and cultivation tv certain tracts, 
and mark results, as compared with ordi- 
nary tillage. Observe results of similar 
experiments on your neighbor’s farm. Com- 
pare notes with him and reason together. 
Extend like experiments to the seeds 
you sow, the stock you grow and trees, 
plants and shrubs you set. Such experi- 
ments are almost sure to lead to more 
eareful selection of seed, stock and plants, 
To a more thorough cultivation of the 
soil and better results every way from 
farm, fruit and garden.—M. A. Thayer. 





Small Fruits on the Farm. 





Hundreds:of articles-have: been written 
on the advisability. of farmers raising 
small fruit for their own use, but there is 
room for hundreds more of articles if they 
will in any way tend to bring about this 
desirable’end, says New York Ledger. As 
a rule, farmers live well, but their tables 
show little variety, and they rarely have 
any of those delightfully wholesome sub- 
acid fruits, even during the hot summer 
months when such fruits are most craved. 
In the fall and winter they have apples; 
and occasionally there is a farm that has 
a few pear trees; but where one farmer 
has strawberries and currants and goose- 
berries, there are ten that do not. If the 
children are ‘too small to be of much use 
on the farm, they are sent after huckle- 
berries and blackberries, and the older 
members of the family eat them with a 
relish that ought to be an inducement for 
them. to have fruit of their own. But as 
soon .as the berries are gone they go back 
apathetically to their diet of bread, and 
meat and milk, in its various combina- 
tions.. I am convinced that it is not from 
a distaste of the work or expense involved 
that.they neglect the small fruits so sys 


tematically. But the farmer, perhaps 
more than any _ other. person, is 
&@ creature of habit. He _ seldom 


complains of his own work, but finds it 
almost impossible to step beyond certain 
accustomed limits. He will work from 
early morning till late night, day after 
day and year after year, and not feel it 
any special grievance; but if he is brought 
face to face-with a half-hour’s work “out 
of his line,” in the house, or the flower- 
garden, or’ anywhere, he will pay ten 
prices to have it done rather than do it 
himself. “It is easy to raise strawberries 
and other small fruit,” you tell him, and 
he agrees with you, but says that “he 
don’t know much about ’em,” and is “too 
old to learn.” And that is all there is to 
it. You may talk to him until the end of 
time, and he will agree with you in every- 
thing, but he does not set any fruit, just 
the same. I have known a farmer leave 
his work, tramp all day- over the fields, 
and return at night with a quart or two 
of “wild strawberries that a fruit dealer 
would have rejected with scorn. He ex- 
hibits them triumphantly, and it is scarce- 
ly worth while to tell him that one-haif 
his labor would have set out a strawber'y 
bed that would have. furnished him with 
fine berries every day for weeks. Now 
and then a farmer is induced to give them 
a trial, but the chances are that his inter- 
est will not go beyond the setting, and that 
the vines will become choked with grass 
and weeds and be plowed up at the end of 
a year or'two, with the remark that they 
turned out just as he expected. And here 
lies one of the great difficulties. To a cer- 
tain extent the apple trees and pear trees 
and peach trees take care of themselves, 
but-the small fruit is not quite so accom 
modating. It is ready to yield an abun- 
dant return, but must be understood and 
have some care. Perhaps the best method 
is to“let the strawberries bear once, and 
then plow them up. I have tried most »* 
the methods advocated, and like this best. 
Set.the vines in the spring, and keep them 
hoed the first year, going over them three 
or four times if necessary. It will not 
take more than half an hour to hoe a bed 


‘Jarge enough to raise fifteen or twentY 


bushels. The next spring take some of the 
fresh runners and set a new bed, an 
after the old one is through bearing plow 
it up. -It ig easier than‘ keeping the £rs* 
and weeds out, and I am convinced gives 
better results. A half day’s work in pre 
paring ground and setting plants, and a0 
other half day in hoeing, and the compel 
sation is all the delicious strawberries yo"" 
family can possible eat, and a generous 
quantity for your:neighbors or to sell ! 
you so wish.—Farmer’s Review. 
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TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 





**To Plant or naten Plant, That’s 
- the Question. 


Written especially: for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By L. B. PIERCE. 


I am asked almost daily in regard to 
whether it is best to plant fruit in the 
present state of the market and whether it 
is not likely to be overdone, I cannot see 
farther into the future than any one else 
but of this I am certain that a large pro- 
portion of the country people do not grow 
enough of the choicer kinds of fruit for 
their own consumption. I live in a very 
advanced and highly civilized community 





among people who have set the pace in. 


agriculture, in education, in politics, in 
the: most advanced thought along a good 
many lines, and in a region which has a 
great many natural advantages for fruit 
growing. It is:'the Summit County, the 
watershed between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio River, and excepting small areas 
down in the river valleys the whole 
county has places upon every farm where 
fruit trees and bushes will thrive and pro- 
duce abundantly. Now what is the situa- 
tion.as to a supply for home consumption? 
In my own township not one-third the 
farms have a single currant bush upon 
them. One half do not have any produc- 
tive kinds of plums; about one-third do 
not have much but seedling peach trees, 
aad some quite well-to-do farmers have 
none. It is a common thing to see the 
children of farmers scouring the roadside 
fences and unoccupied farms for wild ber- 
ries. (By unoccupied, I mean out-farms 
where the owner lives in another place.) 
In my own school district, 200 grape vines, 
as many apple trees of choice table kinds, 
100 pear and plum trees, and a thousand 
peach trees, ‘and 500 cherry trees might 
be planted this spring and the owners 
scarcely feel ‘the outlay. They would not 
materially congest the market if every 
one grew to bearing age. The same is 
true of small fruits. For many years I 
was the only one in the county who grew 
the Jonathan apple, and now there are 
not more than half a dozen trees in the 
county, yet this is one of the most beau- 
tiful and desirable of mid-winter apples. 
Few know anything of the Porter, the 
Western Beauty, the Bailey Sweet, the 
Snow, the Grimes’ Golden, or the Wealthy 
apple, and content themselves on a diet of 
Queen Anne for fall and Baldwin and Ben 
Davis for winter. Of such pears as the 
President Wilder, Bosc, Josephine Malines 
and Winter Nellis and a dozen others I 
could mention, not one in a hundred knows 
anything except from hearsay. 

A hundred farmers I know grow Con- 
cord grapes in abundance and few grow 
anything else, yet on the 28th day of Jan- 
uary in the city of Rochester there were 
85 varieties shown, eight of which were 
in very fine eating condition and a dozen 
more only just past their best. These 
were kept by simple means too, such as 
most of us might adopt. The fact is that 
the great majority of the people have not 
planted half enough of. ‘the choicer fruits. 
Every time I go to Akron I pass a little 
home in the edge of town where in the 
dooryard are several plum trees crowded 
into a surprisingly small space, yet they 
bear in bearing years astonishingly, and 
the woman living there takes them into 
the outskirts of town and sells them at 
two or three dollars a bushel to people 
who have more waste land in the back 
of their city lots than the whole size of 
the dooryard where the plums are grown. 


4 When my father was 56 years.old and 


for four years after, as he found time 
and means, he planted peach trees and 
pear trees. He lived thirty years after 
and for twenty of these ate from the 
pears thus planted. The peach trees bore 
three years after planting and some of 
them were in pretty fair condition when 
he died. 

If you have land by all means try plant- 
ing something each year you have not got. 
Many a mickle makes a muckle, and a 
few trees and bushes each year will, in 
time, make a collection of value from a 
number of points of view. Five dollars 
will get quite an assortment this spring 
and the products of a single tree five or 
six years hence will return the whole 
outlay. At the recent Rochester meeting, 
President Barry, in discussing the im- 
mense planting of the Kieffer pear during 
the last few years said, ‘““‘We were told ten 
years ago and every year since that the 
business was overdone, but at this time, 
the date seems as far off as five years ago, 
and I have about come to the conclusion 
that the prophesied overproduction will 
never come. There may be years when 
some line will be overdone as in apples 
this year, but it seldom happens that every 
kind bears at once, and we may look, I 
think, for a reasonable reward in planting 
and caring for choice fruits while we live.” 





Apricot or Plum, Which? 


A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
sends me by mail three samples of fruit, 
stating that he purchased them for Rus- 
sian apricots. The subscriber expressing 
himself very much pleased with these apri- 
cots and desiring to know the name of the 
variety that he may purchase more trees 
just like them. Supposing that they were 
Russian apricots, our subscriber has writ- 
ten to many nurseries and purchased Rus- 
sian apricots, but they do not turn out to 
be anything like these—hence his discom- 
fort, for he would like to have an orchard 
of this valuable variety which he has 
mailed us. 

Now, these three so called apricots are 
simply the Abundance plum. The twig 
and leaves of the variety which were en- 
closed with the fruit would indicate that 
they were Japan plums and not apricots, 
at a glance. The quality of this fruit is 
very acceptable. They are attractive in 
color (reddish) and of good size. The pit 
is very small. Here is another evidence 
of the popularity of the Japan plums, The 
samples sent were grown at South Haston, 
Massachusetts. 





J. C. Vaughn on the New Red 
Raspberry. 


It is the best raspberry in existence. 
The variety is a seedling of the Turner 
(Spineless) crossed with Cuthbert. It 
grows on ordinarily good soil from 4 to 414 
feet high and when only two or three 
canes are allowed to grow in a hill these 
will fruit clear to the bottom and continue 
in bearing until fall. 

The shoots which sprout from the Jower 
part of the fruiting canes extend the bear- 
ing season of the fruit into September. A 
habit more ‘pronounced in the Loudon 
than any other raspberry. 

Mr. Loudon claims that the variety Will 
yield 200 bushels to the acre. If it yields 
75 it beats any of the best known sorts. 
He considers it the finest of all raspber- 
ries for canning purposes. The leaf 
growth is healthy, the plant vigorous and 
compact, 

Mr. Vaughan (the eminent seedsman) 
made the journey to Mr. Loudon’s farm to 
see the new raspberry in fruit, therefore 
he knows whereof he speaks.—O, <A. 
Green. 

The Rural New Yorker says: “We are 





rejoiced to see that the Loudon aesiier| 
first brought to. public notice by the Rural 
New Yorker.is to be introduced next fall, 
by C. A. Green, 
duct at the Rural Grounds, it is-the best. 
red raspberry in existence, and ‘we hope 
that all of our friends will bear the pre- 
diction in mind, charging it against the 
Rural’s judgment, if a general trial prove 
we are in error. It is rarely we hit. upon 
any plant that seems’ prominently better. 
than old sorts, but when we do it makes 
us as happy as a lark. EF. W. Loudon, of: 
Wisconsin, is the originator. He is now 
75 years old, and most of his time. since: 
he was a child has been spent in growing’ 
seedlings of various kinds of ‘fruit.’ 

Mr. Loudon writes to the Rural New 
Yorker: “Please accept my best thanks 
for the description of the Loudon you gave 
in the Rural New Yorker of September 
16th. It was in every particular correct, 
and just as it behaves here. It has fruited 
eight: seasons, always with the same re- 
sults. All other red raspberries have their 
bad and good seasons—more bad than 
good. It is one of the finest for canning.” 

Geo. J. Kellogg, of Janesville, Wis., a 
life-long nurseryman ‘and disinterested ob- 
server, wrote us July 6th: “The Loudon 
is, apparently, all that is claimed for it. 
While the Turner is winter-killed as well 
as badly injured by. the June 6th frost the 
Loudon is showing very little injury from 
either and carries an abundant crop.” 





Pear Culture. 


I regard pear culture, when rightfully 
conducted, as the most profitable’ branch 
of fruit growing, says A. J. McKelvery, 
in “Ohio Farmer.” One acre devoted to 
the cultivation’ of choice pears will yield 
as large returns as are ordinarily obtained 
from two or more acres devoted to apple 
culture. I have 100 pear ‘trees in bearing: 
that vary in age from ten to fifty years. 
They seldom fail. to produce at least a: 
partial crop,. In the collection there are 
some old-fashtoned varieties, planted by 
my predecessor, they are not much es- 
teemed today, but they are hardy and 
sure bearers, yielding -fruit when the 
choice varieties fail. 

Pears, as a rule, are biennial bearers., 
Some varieties, however, like the Bartlett, 
yield a partial crop in the “off” years. 
Nearly one-half of my trees bear a full 
crop one year and the remainder the next 
year, so I am seldom without pears to sell. 
This season and last are exceptions to 
rule. We will probably not have over 25 
or 80 bushels of pears this year, all told, 
but I find by reference to my farm ac- 
counts that for three successive years, 
1885, 1886 and 1887, I sold pears amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $759.91, or an 
average of about $250 per year. If these 
hundred trees were collected in a compact 
orchard and set 18 or 20 feet apart, in- 
stead of standing in isolated groups over 
the farm, they would have occupied but 
an acre of ground. I submit that there is 
no other branch of fruit culture that would 
yield better returns from an acre, with 
the same amount of labor and care. 





Buying Seeds and Nursery Stock 


At this season of the year the farmer 
should know what seeds and nursery 
stock, of all kinds’ and varieties, he will 
need in the spring. 

Make out a list. of nursery stock, includ- 
ing small fruits, ornamentals, ete., that 
you wish to plant, and send to some reli- 
able dealer for an estimate of cost. If 
your list is small, try and club with your 
neighbors; in this way considerable can be 
saved. Oftentimes stock can be had in 
this way much.less than catalogue prices: 
growth is healthy, the plant vigorous and 
It is a good plan to get catalogues of sev- 
eral leading seedsmen. Much valuable in- 
formation can be gained by a careful per- 
usal of these catalgoues. Do. not depend 
upon some wandering agent for your stock 
of any kind. The farmers of this country 
are fleeced out of thousands of dollars 
every year in this way. Tor example, the 
other day a well-dressed man appeared 
with a horse and carriage of the latest pat 
tern, and wanted to sell a hundred straw- 
berry plants. These plants were a wonder- 
ful variety. All you had to do was to 
bore 100 holes in a barrel, fill the barrel 
with earth, set one plant in each hole, 
water frequently and in berry season you 
would be rewarded with over a barrel cf 
berries, and all he asked for these 100 
common strawberry plants was the modest 
sum of $10. They could be bought, ex- 
press paid, of any reliable grower for $1. 
Yet this man found enough farmers igno- 
rant enough to support him in the best cf 
style.—New York Tribune. 





What Shall Women Do? 


When thrown on their own resources 
for a living, what shall they do? Or rather, 
what can they do? First, they can re- 
solve to do something. Then they can 
examine their abilities. What can I do 
well?—let the question be. 

In @ large manufacturing city in Penn- 
sylvania, where living is high, rents espe- 
cially so, lives a woman who for years had 
to win the family bread. She had no chil- 
dren, had married somewhat late in life, 
and her husband was much her senior. 
For years she kept him and herself, by 
keeping two or three cows and selling milk, 
for which she got ten cents a quart, I 
being a customer for a time. A little boy 
drove the cows to and from the pasturage 
in summer (she lived in a suburban part), 
and delivered milk to customers. The lit- 
tle one-story, three-room cottage in which 
she lived cost them $700, on which, at the 
time of her husband’s death some three 
years since, there was a mortgage of $300. 
After her husband’s death this woman, at 
fifty-some years of age, gave up the milk 
business, had a small baker’s oven built in 
the side of her little kitchen; and went to 
home-made bread-making. When I last 
visited her she was clearing over twenty 
dollars a month, people coming to her 
house and buying the bread. And such 
delicious bread it was! No wonder they 
wanted it. She had paid off that little 
mortgage, papered and furnished her 
home, and was as happy a woman as I 
ever met. She had also a young school 
ma’am to board with her for company 
mainly, and incidentally for profit. 

I call to mind another woman with one 
of those can’t-get-along sort of husbands, 
who also helps maintain the family by 
baking pies, rusk and bread for neighbor- 
ing families. This might serve a good 
business in cities and large towns, and 
indeed in quite small communities. Peo- 
ple would choose to buy good home-made 
bread in preference to baker’s bread, and 
the profit is large, too. 

Mending and repairing clothing, hose, 
&c., is now a means of earning money with 
some women, and it is said to pay quite 
well, beside being not unpleasant work. 
Many families would be glad to pay for 
having their mending neatly done.—A., 
Ashmun Kelly, in Country Gentleman. 





Spring is full of terrors to all whose constitu- 
tion is not able to resist the sidden changes of 
temperature and other insalubrities of the sea- 
son. To put the’ system in condition to over: 
come these evils, nothing is so effective as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Take it now. 











As judged by its con- |- 


wrapped for protectign before this, 
|:grape vine on the ground ,for protection. 


' rello and Wragg, planted on average soil 


Hertiouitarat Notes. 


_—— 


Pa 0 the North. protect, the. raspberry 
plants. 

—Plant fruit ,first for the’ family and 
then for the market. 

—You ought to have had the rose bushes 


—It is not even now too late to lay the 


—Get that rotten apple out of the pile 
7 the cellar if 704 mare: to sort the whole 
pile. 

—Keep chetabine plants. in health. An. 
occasional smoking with tobacco will do 
them good, ; 

—Frozen fruits and roots are not as 
valuable as when they are not frozen, are 
they? Keep them from freezing, then. 

—We insist that on a farm that is near 
a market more money can be made from 
gardening than from, general farming.— 
Western: Plowman. 


The Idaho Pear. 





The Idaho pear is a pear,of great hardi- 
ness and will’ grow where scarcely any 
other pear will. The editor ef The Plow- 
man visited the originator of the pear 
two years ago. The pear in shape is more 
like an apple than a pear. It is above 
medium ‘size, and is ef good flavor. It is 
not an extra keeper, but it is a fine pear 
for as late as say the. first.of November. 
As grown in the East, or. Middle West, it 
is described as béing of medium to large 
in size—9, 10 and 11 inches in circumfer- 
ence, of Duchesse shape, though rounder, 
flesh finer grained than that variety, quite 
as good as the leading market pears, flesh 
fine-grained, buttery and melting, with a 
“very good” flavor.—Western Plowman. 





Cherries. 


The. Early Richmond is the prime fa- 
vorite.’ It is a rapid grower, healthy, vig- 
orous, and always fruitful. When planted 
on different slopes the time for picking this 
one variety may be extended over twenty 
days. The cherry is not as freely planted 
as it should be. It perhaps gives better 
satisfaction for the cost involved than any 
other fruit. Suitable varieties like Early 
Richmond, Montmorenci, English Mo- 


and freely and frequently cultivated, will 
bear in three years, and in the sixth year 
will ordinarily yield forty or fifty quarts 
to each tree; The Early Richmond and 
Montmorenci are the stronger growers 
and ultimately yield the most bushels per 
tree because they have the largest num- 
ber of branches and grow to a larger size 
and can set and carry more fruit than the 
English Morello, and when in full bearing 
at the age of nine or ten years the max- 
imum crop of the Early Richmond is about 
three and a half bushels per tree, that of 
the English Morello about two bushels 
per tree. With fair care these trees will 
live and do well until the age of eighteen 
or. twenty years, and may be destroyed 
sooner by neglect and lack of cultivation 
and the result of severe drouth without 
cultivation. 





Elberta Peach in Michigan, 


Mr. Hale: I think your statement en- 
tirely agrees with my experience in my 
orchard. You said it came between Early 
Crawford and Elberta, and Mr. Craig said 
when the Crawford season was about half 
over. In our orchard, Elberta begins to 
ripen just about theiend of the Crawford 
season, and Fitzgerald will fit in just 
about between them.).I.am growing Fitz- 
gerald, but they arenot fruiting; the sam- 
ples of it which I have had from Canada 
were very large, of rather a dull yellow 
color, incliped ‘to a little bit of woolliness 
(it did not need shearing, it probably had 
been clipped on the other side, to save the 
duty on the wool, but there was a hint of 
woolliness there which might have been 
caused by the conditions of the tree from 
which it came). But the flavor was good, 
the size was large, the pit was small, but 
it was lacking in color and style. I think 
it is a very good peach indeed. 

The President: I consider it one of the 
finest. 

Professor Craig: I think, with Mr. Hale. 

A Member: I would like to hear the 
opinion of the president on Elberta. 

The President: My opinion of Elberta 
is that we are not quite prepared to judge 
fully of it, but at present I am impressed 
with the idea that it is one of the very 
best things in sight. The past season it 
has shown up better than anything else 
through the whole lake shore region, I 
think. It has fruited with me three years, 
and I am very favorably imp:essed with 
it. I have only one thousand tzees of El- 
berta, but wish I had ten thousand; I 
would take my chances on them. The 
buds are peculiar in one respect, in their 
hardiness; but there is a difference in 
buds, in hardiness, under different condi- 
tions.—Michigan Horticultural Report, 
1896. 
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POTATO GROWING PAYS 


when a 1a a large crop of smooth-skinned, ~ solid-fleshed, 
even-sized potatoes is secured. 

Thousands of farmers annually make money on pota- | 
.toes by using Bradley’s Fertilizers exclusively, having | 








and crop-producing powers. It 
profit by their experience. 


Send postal card ‘ov a free copy of the 
a dese fee hers me 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., Boston. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


“ American. Farmer,” 


Rochester, N. pea 


would pay you to 


Augusta, Ga. 














{ hain lary, Clod fad and Leveler. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, 
levels in one operation. 
tirely of Cast Stee and Wrought Iron. 
Practically Indestructible. Cheapest Rid- 
ing Harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIA 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points, Pamphlet Mailed Free. 


> DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., 


AGENTS 
WANTED. # 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Made en- 


To be returned at my ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. 





Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal S&t., Chicagos 


—< 











PARLIN & ORENDORFF CO. 


CANTON, 


THREE SHOVELS 
AND RAKE 
ATTACHMENT. 
WEIGHT, 20 POUNDS 
CASH WITH ORDZA. 


Largest and oldest pormanently estab- 
blished Plow Factory in Ameriea, 


© ILLINOIS. 





SEE! 


coors or those pe | to buy seeds, we will 


FREE OUR NEW 


tells how to MAKE nag A on ry small piece of land, 
$1.00 worth 6f Seeds for 
oa OHN BAUSOHER, 3 Ir Ty box 908, Freeport, Ill 


if you send 3 
correct names 
and “or 


ny: FREE 
a 


1897 Seed and Gardeners’ Guide; 


26 years experience. 





BUGGIE 


9 
Harness and Saddles ae oe 


onials Free. pig in ant 
CASH BUYERS? UNION, 158 W. Van Buren Bt cHICAgo 


Carts, Surries, 
Phetons, 


anywhere to anyone with 
privilege to examine at low- 
est wholesale s. repreces bo 





fy and 27 other styles. 
FREE. We pay freight. 
factory. 
mdi Over 100,000 in use. Oe oy and 
SY testimonials Free. 


¢ Wea vee hare PO NH OH 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
P save $10 to $25. Nomoney in eo 

bong Kenwood Machine for 

$50 Arlington Muckine for - 

Singers (Made by us) $8, des. by wi8 
All attachments 
Buy from 
Save agents large profits. 


at once, 





FOR 10 CENTS 


Colors—Sure to please; also three 
scription to The Western World. illustrated 16-page 
monthly=—Stories, Fashions, 
Decoration, Fancy Work and much other interesting 
and useful reading. Address WESTERN WORLD, 88 
West Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Elegant Alum- 
#einum Hairpinn 
in Silver or Jet 
months’ trial sub- 


Floriculture, ome 





or BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
Send youraddress with 2cstamp forlllus. . 
pepe g. giving: full ee of Single 


Leather Harness. 
. ag at wholesale prices. King Harness 


~ 


le Custom Hand-Made Oak 
Sold direct to consu- 


o 14 Church 8t., Owego, N. Y. 





SNIPS 


Then The. best for florists, 
Holds. gardeners, ete., is 


Kellay’s Florists’ Shears 


w atherer 
Pm Ag lower Oa eRISTS 
SHEAR CO., we. ee ohio. 





DON’T miss this opportunity. 
erfume, new, fragrant, lasting. T 


irozen 


cakes “* yon odors’? all 

PURIT ¥ complexion beautifier, the best out 

months for 25c. d 
tull =. of re hoe 


enough to last 


The latest Purity 
hree 
or 25 ce nts, 


Agents Wante 
ost-naid. and agents terms. 





OMPANY, Belfast, Me. 


MICHIGAN. 


Are you thinking of moving to better your con- 
dition? If so,come to Michigan where you can get 
comfortable living, good markets, good neighbor- 
hood, reasonable transportation for your products, 
A pros ~ egy state! 

The Flint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co, has good 
lands for sale, prices ranging from seven to fifteen 
dollars per acre, according to location and timber. 

. YOu make no mistake locating in this 
Address, A. PATRIAR 


y 
territory. 0 
Traffic Manager, Saginaw, Mich 

















‘Strawberry Plants That Grow.”’’ 


Large stock of best varieties at prices to suit 
the times. Write for catalogue with sosdat 
offers. C. E.WHITTEN, Bridgman, Mich. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


APS DEFENDER CATALOGUE ‘97. 


100 Varieties of ee Fruit Plants—Eureka 
Raspberries a Special 


WM. C. BABCOCK, Bridgman, Mich. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ait. 








Beautiful Stamping Ontfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies aoe ee cut work, 
many 14 ins. in _— 2 alphe 
abets, powder and p Given 
fora 3 months’s trial Sea 
tion to The Home,s household 
journalofstories, fashions, fan- 
cy work, literary sketches, etc. 
Send L5c.and gh theoutfit ‘and 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





BiG VALUE ! 
“SURE NUFF” 


FOR $1.00 


Rural New Yorker, 
American Poultry Advocate, 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ALL THREE PAPERS FOR ONLY $1.00 


the price of Rural New Yorker alone and until 
recently the price was $2.00 per year. It never 
was more ably edited or more carefully conduc- 
ted than now. American Poultry Advocate is 
published monthly at Syracuse, N. Y,, and takes 
first rank among the poultry papers. The effort 
of the management of the Fruit Grower is to 
make it “better and better every year.” 
Remember you have to send us only $1.00 to 
have all three papers mailed to your address. 


GREEW’S FRUIT GROWER, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 


[00 BEST EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


- Mi delivered free by mail, only 1. 100 “ 

. Ye as 2 to 5 ft. delivered east of 
WS. Rocky Mts.,only $10. Write for free 
f catalogue and price list « 50 big 
bargains,selections from complete 
nursery stock. Cash paid for get 

b ting up clubs or to salesmen 

or without experience. Address 





os aE D. HILL 
EVERGREEN SPCIALIST, DUNDEE, ILL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Hale’s Fruits 


Are up to date market and family varieties. 1200 
acres fruiting fields enables me to sell more dollars 
worth of fruit annually than any ten other nurseries, 
Free book tells whole story. I get my money back 
oe and plants at half agents prices. 
HALE, Seuth Glastonbury, Conn. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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_SCEPTICS, SEE HERE! 





Physicians have said Stricture and 
Prostatic Troubles cannot be cured with 
medicine. The proofs are athand. It 
will pay any man to investigate. 





The announcements which have ap- 
ed in these columns during the past 

wo months, have excited an intense 
interest, and have occasioned many to 
express doubt as to the genuineness of 
the claims as set forth. 
There was a time when all treatments 
for stricture and prostatic troubles were 
of an operative nature ; it was consid- 
ered impossible to cure stricture, pros- 
tatic enlargement, and the attendant 
symptoms, unless a man would submit 
to the use of sounds, bougies, or cutting 
instruments. 
The fallacy of such harsh treatments 
is now attracting the attention of physi- 
cians, as well as of men who have sub- 
mitted to the old-time methods, which 
as a rule never produced lasting or 
curative results. 
The Solvent-Alterans treatment for 
stricture and prostatic disease is no 
longer regarded as experimental and 
theoretical. Ithas produced results ; it 
has obtained marvellous cures; it has 
proven itself to be a genuine treatment, 
one which is worthy of acceptance, one 
which is known to be exactly as repre- 
sented. Reports are constantly being 
received from every portion of the 
country. 
Our readers cannot fail to take a 
special interest in this matter. Any sys- 
tem of treatment, or any remedy that 
can relieve human suffering to such an 
extent as to banish a so-called incurable 
disease, ought to be widely known, and 
the merits of the same brought into 
prominent notice. 


The records of the Solvent-Alterans 
treatment as given below, are only an 
index of the vast number of cures which 
this medicine has accomplished in such 
cases. 


The following is the statement of Mr. 
F. J. Kilpatrick, 331 Olive St., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., who suffered for many years with 
urethral stricture. He had been under 
the care of his family physician and had 
expended a large amount of money at a 
noted Sanitarium at Hot Springs, and 
went home from that place fully expect- 
ing to never obtain even relief. nder 
date of March 8th, 1897, he says: 

“When I arrived home I was met by a friend 
who told me about your Solvent-Alterans, and 
like a drowning man I grabbed at the straw, as I 
believed it to be. When the medicine came it 
found me not able to be up at all; I used two 
bottles of the Scivent-Alterans, and I am glad 
now to say thatlam as soundasany man. My 
Hot Springs trip cost me $250.00, and the only 
thing t regret is that I did not give you the 
$250.00, as I feel that that would not repay you 
for your valuable medicine. When began 
treatment I weighed 123 lbs. and now after using 
your treatment I weigh 152 lbs. The two bottles 
of Solvent-Alterans completely cured me.”’ 


The following is a letter received from 
Mr. Wm.R. Briggs, East Greenwich, R. 
I., under date of Jan. 22, 1897 :— 

“T have waited long enough to know that 
there is nothing of my former trouble to return. 
Your literature lay in my desk from January till 
November, 1896, when I purchased two bottles 
of your Solvent-Alterans, which I have used 
with the greatest results possible. You can be 
assured that I shall speak highly of your remedy 
as it has obtained full results forme. My case 
was urethral stricture of many years’ standing.” 


The report of Mr. Jas. W. Singleton, 
Humble, Tex., shows what can be ac- 
complished by Solvent-Alterans in re- 
cent cases of urethral stricture, compli- 
cated with mucous discharges. Under 
date of Jan. 16, 1897, he says :— 

“Your medicine has fixed me up all right; I 
can now urinate a full stream; the mucous dis- 
charge has also stopped entirely. My case was 
urethral stricture acquired about a year ago; 
the stream of urine was twisted and broken, and 
there wus always more or less pain when passin 
water. I was told that no help could be foun 
except by operation. Your remedy, however, 

cured me completely and permanently.” 


Solvent-Alteransis as much a cure for 
irritable conditions of the urethra as for 
stricture and prostatic diseases. The 
following cases are to the point— 

Shreve, Ohio, Mch. 9, 1897. 

“Tn reference to my case I would say that the 
Solvent-Alterans has cured me of the irritable 
condition of the urethra. Thanking you for the 
interest manifested as to the outcome, and wish- 
ing you abundant success in your efforts to heal 
the afflicted, I am yours,” R. D. May. 


Belt, Mont. Dee. 14, 1896. 
“Tam glad to say that Solvent-Alterans has 
completely cured me of prostaticirritation. I 
can say that your remedy will do all that you 
claim.” GEORGE BANDRE. 
Virgil, Ga., Feb 22, 1897. 
“T consider Solvent-Alterans a sure cure for 
stricture of the urethral and prostatic troubles. 
I used two bottles which have accomplished 
more good than all other treatments combined 
in my case. I had been sounded and had used 
many remedies all to no effect. My case was 
complicated, yet I am well satisfied with your 
remedy, and wish you every success.”’ 
J. F. Foster. 


Under date offFebruary 4th, 1897, Mr. 
Joseph Martell, Pilot Bay, B. C., says:— 

“IT am happy to report that the remedy I re- 
ceived from you cured me perfectly in fourteen 
days.” 

It is well known that old veterans 
when in the service were particularly lia- 
ble to: contract urethral and prostatic 
disorders. Mr. John H. Ritter, National 
Military Home, Leavenworth, Kas., writ- 
ing Jan. 20, 1897, says :— 

**In one sentence, your Solvent-Alterans is a 
boon to mankind. Onesingle bottle has cured me 
of urinary weakness from the very beginning of 
its use. At times I had no control over the flow 
of urine, it would pass from me during my 
sleep. My trouble was of fifteen years’ stand- 
ing, during which time I used medicines of al) 
kinds and obtained no cure. Solvent-Alterans 
did it like a charm. Regarding the stricture, 
let me say that the stream of urine is now large, 
and passes without the least irritation.” 

What Solvent-Alterans has done for 
this man it will do for other veterans. 


It is not expected that every man will 
be interested in this subject ; but if we 
have been successful in imparting hope, 
in pointing out to any sufferer a means 
of relief, which if accepted will lead to 
permanent cures, we have unquestion- 
ably performed a public service. 


There are somany advertised rem- 
edies that it is difficult for a man who is 
seeking earnestly for a cure to select 
the one which possesses the greatest 
merit, to pick out from among the vast 
number of articles the one which pos- 
sesses the qualities which commend it as 
a reliable remedy. 


To such gentlemen we wish to sa 
that the Empire Medical Co., 90 Smit 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., the proprietors of 
this marvellous remedy, Solvent-Alte- 
rans, have kindly consented to mail to 
any interested gentleman, a copy of 
their large illustrated pamphlet, giving 
a «ook mony’ tgyrear Poa a — , its 

roperties, its action, its ingredien 
hod its uses ; together with folders or 
testimonials from men of all ages in 
every part of the country. 


We advise all readers to send their 
Names and addresses the Empire 
Medical Co., and receive this pam- 
pa by mail, free of charge. lvent- 

_Alterans certainly is a marvelous treat- 
ment, it certainly is a wonderfulremedy, 
its cures however have become so wide- 

» ly known, and cover such a large terri- 

tory, that we are able to give assurance 


Fruit Strategy. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
JOHN H. LOVELL, Waldoboro, Maine. 


Plants produce succulent, edible fruite 
because they have not the power of mo- 
tion. If the ripened seeds fall to the 
ground and germinate beneath the parent- 
plant, it is evident that most of the young 
seedlings must perish. How can they be 
sent to new localities where they can get 
& proper amount of light, air and food? 
The problem of the dissemination of seeds 
Nature has solved in several ways. Many 
species of plants make use of the “wings 
of the wind,” while others employ the 
wings of birds and the power of locomo- 
tion among animals. But animals will 
not give their services gratis, and to at- 
tract their visits some kind of.food must 
be provided. ‘The result is one of the 
most delightful of all Nature’s strategies, 
the production of edible fruits. 


How successful this device has proven 
we have evidence in the fact that fruits 
are found in every climate, are produced 
by many and varied orders of plants and 
are eaten not only by great numbers of 
land animals but even by a race of fishes. 
The annual overflow of large tracts of 
land by the South American rivers has 
produced groups of fruit-eating fishes, 
which as articles of food are unequaled 
the world over for their delicious flavor. 
The elephant has been known to stand 
and pick small plums by the hour. The 
palm fruits of South America are eagerly 
sought after and devoured by dogs, vul- 
tures and even cats. Birds have widely 
distributed the cherry and the grape, and 
an Indian on the Amazon complained to 
the English traveler, Bates, that they 
came down the river in flocks and plun- 
dered his orchards. It was the mission- 
ary, Livingstone, who discovered that 
Africa is the original home of the water- 
melon, and his opinion is confirmed by 
DeCandolle, the botanical authority upon 
the origin of cultivated fruits. About once 
in ten years the vines stimulated by un- 
usually long and heavy rains yield melons 
in enormous quantities. Then animals of 
every sort and size, mice, jackals, hyenas, 
lions, several species of antelope, the 
rhinoceros and the elephant, “true lord cf 
the forest,” may be seen feasting upon 
this unwonted profusion of food. 


How effectively seeds are scattered by 
this natural method has been detected and 
utilized by the shrewd Dutch Boers of 
Southern Africa. Through the agency of 
sheep they have converted dry sterile dis- 
tricts into valuable sheep ranges. Fleshy- 
leaved plants called mesembryanthemums 
are admirably fitted to thrive on these 
arid tracts, where the rank and file of 
vegetation quickly perish. The pods are 
fed to the sheep when they return at night 
and as the seeds are sufficiently firm to re- 
sist the action of the digestive juices, they 
are in a short time distributed over a wide 
area of country. During the wet season 
the plants grow rapidly and an ample sup- 
ply of water is stored up in their tissues, 
and it is by drawing on these self-provided 
reservoirs that life is sustained on the re- 
turn of the hot period. In this way an 
abundant supply of food is provided for 
the sheep during every season of the year. 


The earliest fruits were probably devel- 
oped by birds for the record of the rocks, 
or historical geology, tells us that frugiv- 
erous birds and succulent fruits appeared 
together. Many plants still find it benefi- 
cial to eater only to the tastes of birds. The 
bird-cherry, which ripens not far from the 
time of the migration of birds, has been 
carried by them from its original home in 
Asia over both Europe and North Amer- 
ica, The rose-hip, the rowan, the elder, 
the haw, and the holly are produced for 
birds alone, as well as many of our au- 
tumn berries and many tropical. fruits, 
which are poisonous to man and the high- 
er mammals. Poisonous fruits are readily 
recognized and avoided by monkeys, and 
as a general rule fruits which are harm- 
less to theyhigher mammals can be safely 
eaten by man. Birds are certainly insus- 
ceptible, as has been proven by experi- 
ment, in a remarkable degree to the effects 
of poisons. Red appears to be the favorite 
color in bird-aesthetics for this is the hue 
adopted by very many succulent fruits to 
advertise their whereabouts to birds. 


But this method of disseminating seeds 
is attended by an ever-present danger. 
Should the fruit be eaten before the seeds 
have matured the plant will fall a victim 
to its own strategy. It is necessary then 
to produce a fruit that shall be repulsive 
at first, but attractive later on, that in 
its first stages shall escape notice, but 
when mature display the most brilliant 
tints. Unripe fruit is for this reason 
usually clad in green, the color of foliage, 
is acid or bitter to the taste, and is often 
armed with sharp thorns or spines. But 
with the passing away of the danger pe- 
riod the hard unpalatable, fleshy portions 
are by Nature’s subtle chemistry quickly 
converted into juicy, pulpy morsels with 
beautiful colors, pleasant flavors and sweet 
odors. Yet, notwithstanding these many 
safeguards many fruits are destroyed 
while still unripe. So fond are monkeys 
of the Lima bean that its pods, when grow- 
ing wild, seldom mature in some localities. 
In Borneo the orang, or mias, as it is 
called by the natives, apparently prefers 
unripe fruit, even eating intensely sour 
and bitter varieties, besides destroying .far 
more than it eats. 

There still remains one exposed point 
and that is a vital one. If the seed snugly 
encased in the center of the pulp is edible 
the plant is very much in the position of 
one who puts his gains in a bag with 
holes. But this danger has been provided 
for by the thickening and hardening of the 
seed-coats, as in the peach and cherry, 
until they can resist both mechanical pres- 
sure and the chemical action of the diges- 
tive fluids. This is well illustrated by 
the common nut-meg of commerce. This 
fruit, to the production of which almost 
the whole of the Banda Islands is devoted, 
is about the size and shape of a large 
pear. When ripe it splits into halves re- 
vealing the brilliant crimson mace, or 
arillus, covering the single nut. The fruit 
is eaten by large pigeons, which swallow 
the nut, but as it is protected by a hard 
shell or case, which the natives use a 
wooden mallet to break, it is after short 
time cast up or rejected. 

But of all fruits none are so carefully 
protected as the durian, and none require 
protection more. Travelers have in vain 
sought to describe its flavor. ‘The natives 
give it honorable titles, exalt it and make 
verses upon it.” The naturalist, Wallace, 
declares that its flavor-is indescribable. “A 
rich, butter-like custard, highly flavored 
with almonds gives the best general idea 
of it, but intermingled with it comes wafts 
of flavor that call to mind cream-cheese, 
onion-sauce and other incongruities. It 
is perfect as it is, and the more you eat 
of it the less you feel inclined to stop.” 

The durian is about the size of a cocoanut 
and grows on a tree not unlike the elm. 

Its rind is so tough that it never breaks 
in falling, and it is covered with spines so 

thickly set that they touch at their bases 

and so strong and sharp-pointed that 

when they strike an unlucky uative they 

tear open the flesh and inflict fearful 

wounds. Accidents are not uncommon 

and a Dyak chief who was struck full 

upon the head was astonished at his own 

recovery. The odor is nearly that of rot- 

ten onions, so repulsive that it is only 





that ev: gentleman who entrusts his 
case  Seecoomaideration of this Com- 
will receive honorable treatment. 


after much hesitation that foreigners can 
be induced to taste the fruit. Now the 





reason of all these safeguards is that the 
durian has to contend with the highest 
and shrewdest of the man-apes, the orang, 
which still, despite all its defenses, breaks 
off the spines, gnaws a hole in the rind 
and. tears the fruit apart with its power- 


ful fingers. : 





How to Rest. ; 


aan 





To understand how to rest is of more 
importance than to know how to work. 
The latter can be learned easily; the for- 
mer it takes years to learn, and some peo- 
ple never learn the art of resting. It is 
simply a change of scenes and activities. 
Loafing may not be resting. Sleeping is 
not always resting. Sitting down for days 
with nothing to do is not restful. A change 
is needed to bring into play a different scot 
of faculties, and’ to turn the life into a 
new channel. ‘Che man who works hard, 
finds his best rest in playing hard. The 
man who is burdened with care finds re- 
lief in something that is active, yet free 
from responsibility. Above all, keep good- 
natured, and don’t abuse your best friend 
—the stomach.—New York Ledger. 





Won the Prize. 





T. EB. Dean, of Indianapolis, Ind. gets 
the $10 purse we offered for best adver- 
tisment written by a subscriber to the 
Fruit Grower. He submitted two adver- 
tisements, one on Loudon Raspberry and 
one on Red Cross currant. Many adver- 
tisements were submitted that possessed 
real merit but those presented by‘ Mr. 
Dean had most points to commend them to 
our advertisement-writer critic—C. A. 
Green, 








Messrs. Cornish & Co. have invested in their 
Piano and Organ plant and buildings over a mil- 
lion dollars; they employ 400 hands and 
their pay-roll often averages over $20,000 per 
month, and they havean unsullied business rec- 
ord of 35 years. You can obtain a very handsome 
set of souvenir catalogues and other interesting 
matter by writing to Messrs. Cornish & Co., who 
will forward them, and any information desired, 
free for the asking, and if you live within a rea- 
sonable distance from Washington, New Jersey, 
and wish to visit tie factory and make a person- 
al selection of a P.ano oran Organ, Messrs. Cor- 
nish & Co. will not only welcome you and enter- 
tain you whilst you are with them, but will 
cheerfully pay poet return car fare. 

We advise all interested persons to read the 
special advertisement of Messrs. Cornish & Co., 
which appears in this paper and to communicate 
with them at once. Address, Cornish & Co., 
Makers of American Pianos and Organs, Wash- 
ington, New Jersey. 





The Largest Nursery Packing 
House in this Country. 





Green’s Nursery Company have in proc- 
ess of erection at their nursery. farms, 
near Rochester, N. Y., a two-story pack- 
ing house, which will undoubtedly be the 
largest and most complete of anything of 
the kind in this country. This building 
will be completed by April 1st, and will 
greatly facilitate early packing, and early 
shipment of nursery stock. 

Since packing season opens April Ist 
not less than fifty men will be employed 
upon the building to hasten its completion. 
The erection of this building has been 
made necessary by a fire which destroyed 
the old packing house. 





It hails from the same place as the 
“Advance Agent’—Canton, Ohio. It has 
already brought “prosperity” to many 
thousand homes; 250,000 of them already 
in use. We refer to the Novelty Force 
and Spray Pump, manufactured by one of 
the most responsible firms in the business 
—The Berger Mfg. Co., of Canton, Ohio— 
who publish “The Sprayer’s Advocate” 
and catalogue. Write them for free copies. 





Read, Think, Act! 


Good engineers are always in demand. 
The Young Engineer’s Guide Book is the 
latest and best literature on Steam Engi- 
neering, and should be read by every 
young engineer who is willing to learn; 
it is not intended for those who “know 
it ail.” 

The book has 242 pages; 53 illustrations; 
bound in cloth or leather, and is published 
by J. V. Rohan, Racine, Wis. 





A Consolidation. 





For many years our readers have been 
informed of the merits of the Hot Air 
Pumping Engine for supplying water. Two 
firms, the Rider Engine Co., of 37 Dey 
street and the DeLamater Iron Works, 
467 West Broadway, New York City— 
have made and sold thousands of these en- 
gines, and this consolidation means an 
enlargement of the facilities for producing 
the engines, as well as a cheapening of 
the cost. The successors of these two 
firms—the Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 
—propose to give the benefits of this con- 
solidation to their customers in the way 
of reduction of prices, as well as supplying 
an engine superior to those heretofore pro- 
duced. These engines are simple in con- 
struction. They require no attention after 
a fire is started. We commend: this new 
firm to our readers. They are thoroughly 
reliable. After April 1st, 1897, the office 
will be at 22 Cortlandt street, New York 
City. 





Century Wonder! 


The attention of our readers 
was called a few weeks ago to 
Moa» the wonderful QUEEN BUTTER 

f i MAKER, which has attracted 
f such great attention for the 
last few months. This inven- 

tion, by a marvelous agitation 

of the cream, makes butter in 


- eal ill 
@ 
A ail 
<> nil ) ofthe en and a quarter to five 
minutes, . accor J to the 
r 


quality of thecream. Experts in butter making 
claim that more butter is made and a finer qual- 
ity is produced. Those who have acted as agents 
for the ** Queen” say there is nothing sells like 
it. They easily make $10.00 to $20.00.a day as 
they may be more or less industrious. ~ : 

ON THE HOTEL STEPS, 
Chas. H. Houghtaling, of Laurens, N. Y. 
writes: “I putin the cream at 64 degrees and 
took the ‘Queen’ out on the hotel steps, and it 
was cold and snowed. I had a good crowd; I 
told them to take out their watches so I would 
not fool them. I commenced slow and got but- 
ter in five minutes, and you never saw a lot of 
men taken back as they were.” 

; FIFTY-EIGHT SECONDS, 
The best time I made in making butter was in 
58 seconds, temperature was 64, cream was ripe, 
thick and sour. A ndson of mine, six years 
of age, made butter in one minute and a quarter 
from one gallon of cream. Temperature and 
quality of cream same as above named. 
J. E. DREISBACH, Carthage, Mo. 
ONE MINUTE. 

The “Queen” is a success. Mr. Paine says he 
would not take twenty dollars for it if he could 
not get another. The butter has come three 
times in one minute; usually in two minutes or 
two and a half. Once it was five minutes, which 
was the longest time. We churn over eleven 
pounds a week; churn three times a week. 
Mrs. 8. C. PAINE, Orwell, O. 
Any of our readers who may be out of er 
ment and who may desire a nice clean business 
with plenty of money in it should write to The 
ueen Butter Maker Co., 56 E. 3d St., Cincinnati, 


A Twentieth 
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hio, as there will be an immense demand for 


the “Queen ” this spring when the cows come 
in fresh. Every y will want one and money 
can be made. ee 





Some of the Spring Fashions. 


For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers. we have made ar- 
rangements with one of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers of patterns to offer 
some of their reliable patterns at the nominal 
price of 10c. each. We have tested these pat- 
terns and take pleasure in recon» ing 
tbem to our readers. 

New patterns and only the latest fashions 
are offered: each month. For 50c. we will 
send you any three of the patterns described 
and illustrated below and Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 


ay 
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| 
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Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c, 
Mohair, serge, cheviot, faced or canvas cloth, 
summer fabrics, including duck, piqu , linen, 
etc , are commendable for making. ‘I've stylish 
hat of chip with wide brim of black and crown 
in red, is trimmed with satin and ostrich plumes, 
A lady in the medium size will require two and 
one-quarter yards of forty-four inch wide ma- 
terial. No. 7002, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure, 





7009—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, 

Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for Sve. 

Any fancy shirting, including percale, dimity. 
batiste, organdy or gingham, with collar to 
match or of white linen, as our model portrays. 
A lady in the medium size will require three 
and one-half yards of thirty-six-inch wide ma- 
terial. Pattern 7009, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust measure. 

















"CO%t—Ladics’ Skirt 
Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
ear and any three patterns for 50c. 

‘he design is sosimple in construction that it 

can be readily executed by the home dressmaker 
at a trifling cost, since many of the larger shops 
present a bewildering display of summer fabrics 
at acomparatively low figure. 
A lady in the medium size will require six and 
one-half yards of thirty-six-inch wide material 
Pattern 7003, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 25, 23 and 
30-inch waist measure, 








th. S 
7005—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt Waist. 
Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c, 
All sheer and dainty fabrics will develop pret- 
tily by the mode, introducing lawn, organdy, 
batiste, foulard, taffeta or glace silk. 
A lady in the medium size will require three 
and seven-eighths yards of thirty-six-inch wide 
material. Pattern 7005 is cutin sizes for a 32, 84, 
36, 388 and 40-inch bust measure. 





6999—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
ear and any three patterns for S50c, 

his stylish and becoming waist is a pronoun- 
ced feature of the season’s models and can be 
developed prettily in percale, dimity, cambric, 
lawn, gingham, etc. 

A lady in the medium size will require three 
and one-fourth yards of thirty six-inch wide 
material. Pattern 6999, is cut in sizes for a 82, 34, 
36, 88, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust measure. q 
To get BUST measure, put the tape measure 
ALL of the way around the body, over the dress 
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Apple Twig Blight. 





Mr. F. ©. Sears writes to Garden and 
Forest that in examining the trees in the 
experimental apple orchard at Geneva, N. 
‘Y., with the object of removing all parts 
affected .with twig or fire blight, he 
found a wide difference in the extent to 
which different varieties are affected. 
Some will be almost, or entirely, free from 
it, while others will be badly affected 
that in order not to leave any of the dis- 
eased parts it is necessary to remove al- 
most the whole top of the tree, and this 
in spite of the fact that twice during the 
early part of the season al] affected parts 
were carefully removed. 

Among the sixty varieties in the or- 
chard those most severely attacked are 
Lowell, Cooper’s, Early White, Isham 
Sweet, Smith’s Cider and Yellow Trans- 
parent, while among those showing little, 
if any, damage are Celestia, Buckingham, 
Mammoth, Black Twig, White Winter, 
Pearmain, Winesap and Ben Davis. The 
last named variety is, perhaps, as nearly 
exempt from the disease as any other sort. 
Trees of this variety are scattered 
throughout the orchard in close proximity 
to badly affected sorts and in all the dif- 
ferent soils which the orchard affords, 
and which are quite variable, yet nowhere 
— seriously affected, and usually not at 
all, 





Gems of Thought 





—We are screens to shut away the light 
from others or reflectors to intensify it. 
The character that is rich in Christian 
graces throws heaven’s light into every 
chilled nook. The plant hidden away from 
the light by accident declines and dies as 
really as though it had been willfully ob- 
scured. So our negligence may result as 
fatally as our willful unkindnesses. When 
you stand between a soul and the light of 
the Sun of Righteousness you act as a de- 
terrent to every virtue and the promoter 
of every vice.—Rey. A. Z. Conrad. 

—There is such a thing as a worldly 
spirit and there is such a thing as an un- 
worldly spirit—and according as we par- 
take of the one or the other, the savor of 
the sacrifice of our lives is ordinary, com- 
monplace, poor and base; or elevating, in- 
vigorating, useful, noble and holy.—Dean 
Stanley. 

—Faithful preparation is as necessary to 
the conscientious performance of a duty 
as it is to the intelligent performance of 
a duty. The teacher who slurs the lesson 
in preparing for his class will slur it again 
when he comes before his class. We can- 
not be untrue to our conscience when only 
the eye of God is upon us, and expect God 
to keep us true to our conscience when 
other eyes are upon us.—S. §S. Times. 





Do You Suffer From Asthma? 


If you do, you will be interested in know- 
ing that the Kola Plant, a new botanic 
discovery found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is pronounced an assured cure for 
the disease. Most marvelous cures are 
wrought by this new plant, when all other 
remedies fail. Rev. G. Ellsworth Stump, 
Pastor of the Congregational - Church, 
Newell, Iowa, writes that the Kola Plant 
cured him of severe Asthma of twenty 
years’ standing; Alfred C. Lewis, Editor 
of the Farmer’s Magazine, of Washington, 
D. C., testifies that it cured him when he 
could not lie down at night without fear 
of choking, and many others give similar 
testimony. It is really a most wonderful 
discovery. To prove to you beyond doubt 
its wonderful curative power, The Isola 
Importing Company, No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by. mail. to every 
reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who suffers from any form of Asthma. 
They omy ask in return that when cured 
yourself you will tell your neighbors about 
it. This is very fair, and you should 
surely try it, as it costs you nothing. 





This Will Interest Many. 


F’,..W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if any one who is afflicted with 
rheumatism in any form, or neuralgia, will 
send their address to him, at Box 1,501, 
Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a per- 
fect cure. He has nothing to sell or give, 
only tells you how he was cured. Hun- 
dreds have tested it with success, 





Great Offer to You. 


Clip this out, return to us with 10 cents silver, 
and we will mail to you our great package con- 
sisting of 12 excellent books, a box of ‘Turkish 
perfume and two pretty handkerchiefs. You 
will be delighted. Address, KEysTONE Book 
Co., 1111 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carman No. 1 (Thorburn’s) $1.25 per bbl., and choice 


Evoritt’s and Maule’s POTATOES 


Great Thoroughbred 


What Burpee, Olds and Specialists say. Write 
to-day; my circular compares yields. Will save 
growers $ in experimenting, and $2.50 on 
each barrel; direct from grower. Shipments 
from New York. Pennsylvania and Indiana. 
Write to headquarters before you order. 335 
choice and new var eties. SMITH’S STOCK and 
SEED FARM, Padeltords, N. Y. 


16 oz. to 1 Ib. 


U. S. Standard 


Gold, Sttver or Carrency buy: the 
best Seales made at lowest prices. 
Don’t be humbugged by Agents of 
a Trust, Buy of the Manufacturers. 





Hunureus 0. opeviaities &b a 
Sewing Machines, dicycles, 


Carriages, C: Bngzles, 
=” Jack Serewe, 


rness, 5: a 
ates, 
Trucks, Anvils, 
Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, WS, 

Coffee Mitls, Forces, Lathes, Dump Carts, 

Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Engines, Tools, Wire Fenee, 

Fanning Mills, Crow Bars, Rollers, Watches, Clothing &s. 

Hay, Stock, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and (Counter SCALES. 
Send for free Catalogue and see howto Save Moncy. 

151 8. Jefferson St. CHICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Iil, 


Hay Cutters, 


Letter Presses, Ear au 
0 


Press Stands, 
Lawn Mowers, 











Strawberry Plants. 
Sixty varieties, best plants at lowest prices 
Cataloene free. ENOS W. DUNHAM, Stevens 
ville, Mich, ? 








00K ON NUTS—200 pages, illustrated, telling 
how to graft, grow, market and cook them. 
Parry, N. J. 

You know that Green's Nursery 
other Jarge fruit growers are our 
regular customers for the Slag 
Phosphate? If you want it for 
address, Jacob Reese, 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.” 


Post Paid for $1.00, by JOHN RK. PARRY, 
Co., The Storrs & Harrison Cv, and 
bigger crops and better’ times. 





No Poor Poetry Wanted. 





(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


I saw in your paper that no poetry you need 
Unless it be spaced on right lines, 
And em orse sense. I admire your 
creed, 
So an that I would send some of 
ne. 


But my on a feller get the words in just 


gat, 
Clean down the list to the spellin’, 
When pea trying to help you with all of his 


mig: 
Along with the trees you be sellin’. 
I have bought of your pears, an’ apples, an’ 


plums, 
An’ berries, both the tall an’ the short, 
An’ peach trees so good when they comes, 
That I smiles all over as I sort. 


I have bee all my friends when they wanted 
sucn stull, 

The cheapest and best ever. seen 

To tell the tree agent they’re onto his bluff, 





And send all their orders to Green. 
: : J. J. Ambler, Iowa. 





high scoring 8. C. B, Leghorns, 
as Rocks, and 8. 8. Ham- 
burghs. 9 years a breeder. 
Circulars free. 
_ A. LCARY, Lewis, O. 


5c. per 13 from my yards of 
B. 









APRIL 
= | 


m BIG PERCENTAGE trom torcisesct 
j|is what every gonlteymen wants, and 

this can be mostsurely secured with the 
ATOR. Proven 
og; sent for 4c. stamps, 














for hatching from thoroughbred finely 
marked B. P. Rocks, and Cornish Indian 
Eggs, $1.60 per 15; 


FGG 


ames, bred from great layers. 


a 


Co., Pa. 


$2.50 per 30, Elm Tree Farm, West Lenox, Susq. 





n our 80 p. cata 
A.F. WILLIAMS, 26 Race st.BRISTOL,Cona, 
CHOICE 8% 0CK. 


PEACH BEST VARIETIES. TREES 


AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. 
J.H.LINDSLEY, White House Station, N, J, 
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CARRIERS 


of Excellence. 


| The Standard of | : 
Send for Catalogue-.and Prices :from First Hands. 


SOUT SDE MiG CA. 
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Necessity is the 


ARE YOU A GOOD GUESSER? 


The “ Home Visitor,’’ a32-page illustrated monthly magazine, desire during the coming month, 
to secure 20,000 new subscribers and offer the following interesting ‘‘ Missing Word’’ contest, 


An Interesting Contest Offered 


by a Responsible Publishing House, 


of Invention. 





erb; Can you thin 





large premiums and our interesting magazine 


our useful an 


The word which you are to supply insert in place of dash and will complete a well-known oy 
of the right word? If so, send what you believe will be the wordand if it is 
correct you will have a chance at the following premiums: To first correct answer received we 
will give $100, second correct answer $50, third $25, next five $10 each, next seven $7.50 each, next 
ten $5 each andto next One Hundred Answers a com- 
mp plete Silver Tea Set, consisting of 23 pieces ene 
graved and guaranteed to wear for five years. 


Contestant will receiye, FRER, 


valuable gift of a 
o—LADIES’ WORK BASKET COMPANION.—o 


Besides Ev-r 


, Wegive these rewards forthe purpose of attracting 
attention to our interesting magazine containin 
instructive departments to old and young, serial, 
short stories and articles by our leading authors, 
It will be necessary for each contestant to send 25 cents in stamps, money Order or silver for six 
months subscription, as no guess will be recorded unless amount is enclosed in same letter and 
in addition toachance for the money premiums EACH CONTESTANT will receive all charges prepaid 
our “‘Ladies’ Work Basket Companion Set,” containing darning, wool, yarn, and carpet instru- 
ments and five dozen steel needles.that cannot be purchased J I 
makes A DESIRABLE PRESENT TO ANY WOMAN. Names of successful contestants will be given 
in the next number of “Home Visitor,” so send your answer at once and your Companion Set and 
this months ‘‘Home Vis tor’’ will be sent immediate! a ] : , 
your solution will be recorded, and if successful, check for amount it is entitled will be mailed you 
Each solution will be judged according to distance of contestant so thatall will have an equal 
chance. Premiums will be fairly awarded by ‘a committee of well-known and disinterested citi- 
zens of Philadelphia. Rememberevery contestant receives the Work Basket Set, a chance for the 
free for six monthsand the 25 cents you send 
barely pays for costand transportation of premiums and expenses of contest. We believe in 
liberal and judicious advertisingand money spent in this contest will pay us in later results, 
Address letter (mention this paper, ) to‘‘Home Visitor” Pub. Co., 1813 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


or less than 50 cents and which 


to show that your letter was received and 








FOR FIVE MINUTES TO READ OUR ADVER- 
TISEMENT. There are several thousand readers of 
this journal who really ought to have this book, and at 
least several hundred who knovw they need tt, and will 
have itsome time. To getall their orders right now 
and save cost of repeated udvertising, we offer to share 
this ‘ee saving by giving over half our regular profit 
to all who respond to this one-time advertisement. 
All who like this way.of doing business will order at 
once; they may never have the chance again. 


Or COURSE 


1,000 pages, 





APPENDIX 


NO FAIR IDEA 


10 PLATES. 


PLEASES ALL CLASSES! 


REALLY FOUR GREAT BOOKS IN ONE LARGE VOLUME, 
PART I.—DISEASES AND THEIR CAUSES, PREVENTION AND CURE. PLAIN, PRACTICAL ADVICE, 
PART II,—CHRONIC DISEASES OF ALL SORTS, AND ALL PARTS, INCLUDING CHAPTERS FOR BOTH SEXES. 
PART IIlL—PLAIN TALK ABOUT CONJUGAL RELATIONS, ERRORS, REFORMS, MARRIAGE, IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
PART IV.—IMPROVEMENT OF MARRIAGE, A GUIDE FOR THE MARRIED AND ALL WHO EVER HOPE TO BE. 
Contains over 200 prescriptions for relief and cure of acute and chronic diseases 
common to adults and childreny complete table of antidotes to poisons; illustrated 
directions for resuscitating the drowned} hygiene rules for the care of infants. 
of the richness of this book and the satisfaction it gives to thoughtful and earnesé 
people can be properly stated here. 
36 CHROMOS. 


in Th El t Chromo Plates; Origin of Life, Three Plates 
Angie, thse oe go Evolution in Several Stages; Diseases of the Skin 
and Contagious Eruptions, Illustrated by 12 


WE GIVE YOU 50 CENTS 


Though this book is, in its line, an Encyclopedie 
Work, ours is not an encyclopedia scheme, by which 

ou pledge yourself to pay $1.00 a month for a year, 
You send $1.00 only, with the 50-cent coupon now, 
and you get and own the book without further pay. 
The first 100,000 sold at $3.00 to $5.00 per copy (a fair 
price, too); but the lately revised editions are larger 
and better illustrated than ever, though the price is 
cut one-half, while the coupon knocks a third off of 
that. Don’t miss this rare opportunity. 


POPULAR MEDICAL, SOCIAL AND MARITAL SCIENCE, 


“‘ Practical Book for Sensible People—A Useful Book for Every One.” 
BY NEW YORK'S MOST CELEBRATED AUTHOR AND SPECIALIST, DR. E, B, FOOTE, 120 LEX. AVE, N. Ye 


You WanT TO Know 
Wuat Everyspopy Ovucut To Know. 


Tur Youna—how to choose the best one to marry: 
THE MarrieD—how to be happy in marriage; 

THE Fonp PARENT—how to rear prize babies; 

THE MotHER—how to have them without pain; 
THE CHILDLESs—how to avoid that sad fate; 

THE HeaLTHy—how to enjoy life and keep well; 
THE InvALID—how to get well again speedily ; 
THE IMpRUDENT—how to regain wasted energy. 
All who want knowledge that is of most worth 
Find it in Dr. Foote’s ‘‘Plain Home Talk.” 


200 cuts, 36 col: plates; 200 recipes: 
A BOOK FOR THE MASSES! 


It must be seen to be appreciated. 


200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


True-to-Life Colore 


itypes by Color Photography in 5 Colors. 





Are You Ill? 
—- THEN you are indeed a rere 


’ man if you are not anxious to 
learn how it came about, what’s 
the matter and what’s to be done. 
Whether it be “tonly a cold,” a 
| chronic catarrh, or somethin 
more serious that has ‘‘settle 
on the lungs” in bronchitis or 
consumption, the sooner you find 
out howscrious it is,and what to 
do for yoursclf, the better. If 
you must learn “howto live with 
one lung,” the earlier you get 
this knowledge the longer you 
willlive. Or maybe your partic- 
ular weak spot is in the liver, 
stomach or bowcls. Then you 

can make no mistake in learning 
the best methods of regulating these vital functions. 
If you are full of aches, pains, neuralgia, or 
rheumatism, it will surcly pay to look up the way to 
shake them off. Surely you can’t want to neglect the 
insidious symptoms of Bright’s disease or other de- 
structive diseases, and you better become postcd on 
nervous, blood and contagious diseases “by the 
book” than by expericnce. This is an all-round 
popular medical work ‘707 private and consider- 
ate reading,” for interest, Instruction and reference, 
for young and old, married and single, men and women, 
and the human being who has no use for it must be 
very knowing or very stupid, Thatisall we hare to 
say here, except this—thatif any one bu: : the book for 
sake of getting such information as they would harea 
right to expect from it, and fails to find it therein, the 
author stands ready, in person or by letter, to give 
such information withoutsee (if it be legitimate and 
obtainabie.) 








DON’T FORGET 
TESTIMONIALS 
AGENTS SAY 
MONEY BACK? 


Are You Married ? 
, 


THERE arechape 
ters equally usefu 
in showing you 
“how tobe bappy 
though married 

Many married peo- 
= would get along 
etter if they knew 
how to adapt theme 
selves to each other, 
and wouldtry to une 
derstand oneanoth- 
er’s needs. hey 
Sai} ought to read wh: t 
* **Plain Home Talk” 

Says abou ‘“‘nature 
- ai relations of the 

sexes,” the influence 

on health and evil of 
peng “the wormwood that embitters social 
ife,” &c.,&c, Many will find muchsatisfaction in the 
chapter om barrenness, which has been the means of 
great joy to many a childless pair. Others like its 
unique “essays for married people.” In short, men 
and Meher —— cee witht re age 
concerning many delicate questions 
book will enlighten them on. aT hey do a double duty 
to themselves Seed rem by learning and oan 
the laws of hereditary and prenatal influences, 0 
scientific mating and right living. Too ofterfthe cur- 
rents of life are poisoned at their source, and unmen- 
tionable miseries entailed to the third and fourth 
eneration of them that know not good from evil, 

herefore “know thyself” and “get wisdom” now 80 

easily within your reach. 





’ ‘ou already have “something like it” or “just as good.” Hundreds have declared 
DON T THINK thatit is “peculiar to itself” and far ahead of all other works on similar subjects, 
that this work is offered for its o20n intrinsic meritand utility, and not distributed 
in cheap form to advertise proprietary medicines. ! 
of the most enthusiastic kind from ail countries where English 1s spoken. : Hun- 
dreds of cicrgym- -, doctors, lawyers, editors, critics, endorse it. 
it isthe best selling boo.. they ever handled, that the 
discounts are more liberal than elsewhere offered. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Yes! that has been our standing offer for several years, but it has never been taken 
advantage of! If the book, on examination, falls short of our claims, return it at 
once, Without “thumbing”? it, and we will refund money. 








THIS COUPON 
wortd © cents. | SEND NOW. 


Greon’s Fruit Grower, April, # ., Mail this Coupon with 





CUT THIS OUT; IT WILL BE WORTH 50 CENTS TO YOU SOME DAY. 
This coupon enables readers of this paper to obtain the mom renee family 

medical work for only $1.00—regular price is $1.50. To appre 

should be worth $100—many have said so. 


This advertisement appears in this paper but one 
time; don’t lose so rare a chance. 


cloth bound $1.50 edition will be sent to y22 vrene:d. 


lative buyers it 


only $1.00 in checx or money order, and the latest 








MURRAY HILL PUB. CO., 


129 EAST 28: ST., NEW YORK. 
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We have several thous” 
and surplus plum trees,con™ 
sisting of the Lombard, 
Bradshaw and_ Shipper’s 
Pride plums. These trees 
are 4 to 5 fect, two years 
old, well rooted, straight 
and well branched, but not 
quite so large as those 
offered in catalogue. These 
are the popular varieties, 
more largely planted than 
any others, and are not 
"Rurpassed in value for mar- 
‘ket or for home use. We will 
sell these trees at less than 
it cost to grow them, and 











ask all who think of plant- 


ing to correspond with us, 


a7 









—s “<=ser neo 
We have a surplus of Anjou standard pear, 
5 feet, also Bartlett and Anjou dwarf pear or 
3 to 4 feet, superior trees in every respect, ue 
not of the largest size. We offer these trees he 
rices to suit the purchaser, and ask those w 
hink of planting. to write us for particulars. 
‘ GREEN’S NURSERY OO, 
Rochester, N. Ye 






























ou need constantiy on 
safe, sure and effectual 
for the ordinary ills of} 
which will meet the 1 
ments of all emergenc 
and work a permanen 












bae done this for 3 
years on four 
continents, / 

cu RES Sees 
Bright’s Disease, 
Urinary Troubles 
Female Complair 
General Debility, 
AI [Malaria, 


d all Giséases 2&2: 
sii from disordere: 
Kidneys and Lit 
Ever teady to hand, 
Large bottle or ne" 
smaller boftle at your 
















































































































store. Behonest wit 
acy self and try a bottle. 
; te: C am } 
at Sa DDE > Aas 


Please mention: Green,s Frui 


dave You SEEN 
HE Farmers Voi! 





In its new dress, and noted t 
everywhere becoming to be rec 
one of the leaders in all matte 


agriculture ind the home? 


bin You Know 


That its numerous departmen 
men who combine a scientific 
knowledge of the respective | 
they wr.te? 


F You HAVER’T 
SEEN OR READ IT 


Send at once for a FREE Sar 
get the handsomest paper, fi 
with good things for the farn 
mer’s household, ever printed 
for a three-months’ trial subscr 
san Advertising Medium _ 
The Farmers Voice is U1 


THE FARMERS V 
334 DEARBORN ST. C 


Please mention Green’s Fruit 













It is sur} 
ple who h 
ing trees | 
high price 
low prices 
sell the h 
of nurser’ 
deal dire: 
consumer. 
explanatio 
Many more people to be sur 
subject before the year is ov 
acrifice prices of cherries, pli 
pear trees. 

GREEN’S NURSER‘ 
Rochester, N. Y 


ROCHESTER LITHOGRA 
COLORED PL 


Both Hand Painted and Lit 
Nutserymen. Plate Books m 





Price Lists, Order Book 
SEND FOR LATE 
more CAT 
ROCHESTER LITHOGRA 


176 W. Water Str 
ROCHESTER, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit 










$20 Bi 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bicycle 
Fully guaranteed. Shipped anywhero ( 
lege to examine. No money in advance. 
manufacturers, save agents and dealer 
iliustrated catalogue free. Address (i 
CashBuyers’Union,162 W.VanBurens 




















SEND FOR sample 


GLEANINGS IN BEE 
Handsomely Illustrated 
Catalogue of BEE SUPP! 


ti bookon Bees given REE to. 
ons this paper. THE A, I. ROOT ¢ 


Please méntion Green’s Fru 


Don't Y 
“1 DO 


Why not say, ‘* Wait a mint 
r If you have The New Standa 
waren. 

ow man ople will Madis 
What roms 4 O's. M, stand f. 
What are the F. F, V’s? Th 
hen it is noon in New Yor: 
These are a few stray sample 
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Nearly 
Maps, 
Volum 


ad CeE.... 


VOLUMEs 


SIZE OF VOLUME: 
es long, 

The Only Encyclopedia Strictly ‘ 
MAGNIFICENTLY IL 
Our Great Init 
i END Sl to THE ENCYCH 
bincin ull set of eight volumes of ' 
De vant, Vill be forwartied to your 

; r, OF aboiit 5-cents a day. 
and for full sheep,$2.aU pe 
ularly elegant and serviced 
bh the Within ten days and mo 
bhi roductory sets are § 

& 



















and end 
2 inches 


























































Our Giitire confidenceé that thd 
ing a $48 
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ERCENTAGE trom tortilecces 


every poultryman wants, and 

n_be most.surely secured with the 

TOR : ICUBATOR. Proven 
atalog; 


80 p.c . Stamps, 
LLIAMS, 26 Race e.. BRISTOL,Oome: 


DICE STOCK. 

r VARIETIES. TREES 
NGLY LOW PRICES. 
White House Station, N, J, 
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n its line, an Encycloped 
ncyclopedia scheme, by whic! 
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with the 50-cent coupon now, 
e book without furtrer pay, 
53.00 to $5.00 sad copy (a fair 
ly revised editions are larger 
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AL, SCIENCE, 


for Every One.” 
DOTE, 120 LEX. AVE., N. Ve 
NOW 
by OvuGHT TO Know. 
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THERE arechap- 
ters equally useful 
in showing you 
“how to be bappy 
though married 

Many married peo- 

le would get aiong 

etter if they knew 
how to adapt theme 

selves to each other, 

and wouldtry to une 
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Rochester, N. Ve 
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‘ou need constantly on hand a 
safe, sure and effectual remedy 
for the ordinary ills of life; one 
which will meet the require- 
ments of all emergency cases 
and work a permanent cure, 


has done this for many 
years on four 
continents. ~ 


URES ;..--. 

Bright’s Disease, . 
Urinary Troubles, 
Female Complaints, 
General Debility, . 
Malaria, 


and all Giseéases arising 
from disordered 
Kidneys and Liver. 

Ever ready to hand, 
Large bottle or new style 
smaller bottle at your nearest 
store. Behonest with your- 
self and try a bottle, 


Please mention: Green, 


Have You SEEN 
Tue Farmers Voice ? 


In its new dress, and noted the fact that 1s 
everywhere becoming to be recognized, that it is 
one ot the leaders in all matters that relate to 
agriculture ind the home? 


Dio You Kuow 


That its numerous departments are edited by 
men who combine a scientific with a practiéal 
knowledge of the respective lines upon which 


they wr.te? 


lr You HAVER’T 
SEEN OR READ IT 


Send at once for a FREE Sample Copy, and 
get the handsomest paper, filled to tne brim 
with good things for the farme# and the far- 
mer’s household, ever printed; or send 25 cents 
fora three-months’ trial subscription. 
Asan Advertising Medium 
he Farmers Voice is Unexcelled. 


THE FARMERS VOICE, 
334 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








It is surprising to peo- 
ple who have been buy- 
ing trees of agents at 
high prices to see the 
low prices at which we 
sell the highest grade 
of nursery stock. We 
deal direct with the 
consumer. This is the 
explanation. There are 
many more people to be surprised on this 
subject before the year is over. Send for 
sacrifice prices of cherries, plum and dwarf 
pear trees. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
COLORED PLATES 


Both Hand Painted and Lithographed for 
Nurserymen. Plate Books made to order, 





Price Lists, Order Books, etc. 
SEND FOR LATEST 
are" CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER LITHOGRAPHING CO, 
176 W. Water Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. WY. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





‘arlington’ *¢ 987.50 
$55 “ nwt 
. $20 Bieycle «$1006 
$15 ‘Maywood? Simplest, Strongest Bicyele on Earth ‘+ $22.00 
ly guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
etoexamine. Nomoney in advance. Buy direct from 
Tnuufacturers, save agents and dealers profits, 
ustrated catalogue free. Address (in full), 


CéshBuyers’Union,162 W.VanBurenSt.B 80 Chicago 





SEND FOR sample copy of 
De, CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
: # A Handsomely Illustrated Ma azine and & 
ai: Catalogue of BEE SUPPLIES. Valuable 
cape ookon Bees given FREE toéach one who met- 
‘his paper. THE A. I. ROOT OO., Medina, @ 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Cold Storage of Fruits and Vege. 


ables. 


BE. W. Wood claimed the best winter 
pear could be kept in cold storage until 
July; one of the best for that purpose is 
the Anjou, which should be kept at forty 
degrees. C. Perkins stated that 50,000 
bushels Bartlett pears are some séasons 
held in cold storage in Central New York. 


. Experiences, as. related by several, showed. 


that farmers should have a cold storage 
house and keep fruit until wanted for con- 
sumption, thereby evading the jobber and 
the glut of early winter. One fruit grower 
kept fruit at Bostofi in cold storage at 
fifteén to twenty cehts per month per box. 
Rhode Island farmers stote apples in cold 


stotage at Providence for fifty cents per: 


barrel. E. W. Wood stated there is but 
one large cold storage house in Boston. 
This one concern put 24,000. bushels of 
pears and large quantities of apples in 
storage last fall. An Oreton fruit grow- 


er built a cold storage hotise ahd saved 


enough on his first crop of gsparagus the 
first year to pay the entire expensé of 
building the house; the house is tised for 
asparagus, early vegetables and fruit. 
Early pears are the most, difficult fruit to 
keep. Many October pears are now in 
Boston in cold storage. C. L. Hartshorn 
Said tastes change, and the orange. crop 
now cuis a big figure in supplying fruit 
wants, but he believes there is an outlet 
for all the fruit the Northern and West- 
ern farmer can _ raise.—Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers’ Convention. 





A Manure Carrier. 


About two years ago one of your read- 
ers in Ohio gave through your columns a 
plan for removing manure from’a cow 
stable by means of a scoop. and track. Can 
that gentleman or some one else who has 
used them tell how they are constructed. 
And oblige; B. G. 

Our correspondent without doubt refers 
to an article and illustration which was 
furtiished by EK. J. Brownell, of Delhi, N. 
Y., which is here republished in response 
to the above request. 

Mr. Brownell said: The help problem 
among farmers is to-day one of the most 
serious with which they have to contend 
and any device that tends to Jessen or save 
labor will or should be hailed with de- 
light as a boon of no little value. 

The accompanying illustration is pre- 
sented in the hope that some one may be 
assisted in lightening’ the farim labors ‘by 
the use of this ensilage, or manure car- 
rier. 
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One like it is now in practical opera- 
tion for carrying ensilage in the dairy 
barn of Willard Frisbee in the town of 
Delhi, Delaware county, N. Y., and as a 
manure carrier in that of. his. neighbor, 
Geo. W. Grent. ; 

G, G, G, is a track of iron such as is 
used for barn doors, and. F, a car for 
carrying the manure or ensilage. Fasten: 
the track securely to the ceiling either 
ahead or behind the cows,. according ‘as 
it is desired for use in feeding or in stable 
cleaning, running it the whole length’ or. 
clear around the stable: as:isumost,.com 
venient, the carrier being.so constructed 
that the -wheels will turm on a-curve in 
the track. : 

Four carrier wheels afte bolted in pairs 
to the blocks, A, A, and hung to the track, 
the blocks running ciose to the track to 
prevent the wheels yumping off. 

These blocks are bolted to a heavy 
scantling, B, B, under them, to connect 
them, a single bolt only being used in each 
block, thus allowing the wheels to turn 
the curve in the track as referred to above, 

D is a cross bar above the car and to 
which the car F is hung by rods, H, H, 
the lower ends of the rods hooking into 
staples near the bottom of the car. There 
may be a rod from the cross bar D to’the 
back end of the car to steady it until 
ready to dump, which can be done easily 
by simply unhooking this rod. OC is a 
heavy swivel connecting the timber be- 
tween the two pairs of wheels and the 
eross bar D. 

By the handles at the forward end of 
the car it can be easily moved in either 
direction upon the track, even when fully 
loaded, the car holding about one-fourth 
of a wagon load.—Western Rural. 





‘'wenty acres rich, lével farm land, free from rock 
and swamps, and especially adapted for truck, fruit 
cotton and tobacco raising, for $300, payable $10 
down and $1 or more weekly. ‘ Convenient to great 
eastern markets, in thickly settled section of Virginia. 
Genial climate all the year. Splendid water. Schools, 
churches, stores, mills and desirable neighbors. 
Deed free and title guaranteed. NO malaria, mosqui- 
toes, blizzards of -floods. Taxes and freight rates 
low. For further information write to D. L. Risley, 
112 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—A Frenchman declares that he has as- 
certained that powdered lime is a good 
preservative of fruit-and vegetables. The 
lime must be slaked. The theory look a 
little gauzy, but is easily applied. 

~—Make the cellar frost proof. If build- 
ing a house, make that a special object. If 
| the house is already built and the cellar is 
not frost proof make it as nearly so as 
possible by the use of stable manure on 
the outside. : 

—Those who store their apples. in bar- 
rels in the barn and place about them a 
deep covering of hay or straw say that 
there is no better way of keeping apples. 
They will not freeze, it is claimed, when 
thus protected. 

—Never send an unskilled man to trim 
your trees. It should be known dis- 
tinctly what object is aimed at in trim- 
ming. The owner of the trees should know 
that, and if unskilled hands must do the 
trimming, it is better for the owner to 
direct how it is to be done. 

—Benevolent Lady—My man, your 
clothes seem to be very ragged; can I do 
anything to mend them for you? 

Sloppy Weather—Well, ma’m, I have a 
button and I would be very glad if you 
would sew a coat on to it. 

—“Yoh kain’t set down no fixed rule 0’ 
conduct in disher life,’? said Uncle Eben, 
“Samson got inter trouble ’case he done 
got ’is h’ah cut, an’ Absalom got inter 
trouble ’case he didn’t.” 

—Master (addressing his Irish manser- 
vant)—Terence, I’m going into the country 
to stay at my mother’s place. If Mr. 
Dubley calls, tell him that I'll be back 
on Tuesday. 

Terence—Begorra, I will, sorr! And 
(after a pause) what will I be after say- 
ing to him if he doesn’t call, sorr?—Tit- 
Bits. 

—‘What are you doing out of bed this 
time of night, Murphy?’ demanded a 
schoolmaster, entering the boy’s dormitory. 

“Oh, sorr, I got out of bed to tuck my- 
self in,’? answered Murphy. 

—De Batts—How do you pronounce the 
word, “Oleomargarine?’”’ 

Hotel Waiter—I pronounce it butter or 
I’d lose my job. 

~The ozone purification of water has 
now been successfully practiced on a large 
scale for more than a year at Oudshoorn, 
Belgium.. The untreated water is abso- 
lutely unfit for use, but at first contract 
with the ozonized air most of the mi- 
crobes are killed, a few being destroyed 
only by seven to nine minutes of con- 
tinued application. Of seventeen sample 
tubes thus treated, sixteen remained ster- 
ile. The ozonized water is much less .lia- 
ble to reinfection than water merely fil- 
tered, the beneficial salts in water are 
scarcely affected by ozone, and both color 
and taste are improved. It is stated that 
less than one horse power per hour will 
sterilize five cubic meters of Seine water, 
the cost of the process depending upon the 
amount of organic matter contained in the 
water and the price of coal. 

—It is superfluous to detail Blondin’s 
feats, for he has exhibited before mil- 
lions, and those that have hot seen him 
have already heard. He has inspired the 
political cartoonist in every country—a fre- 
quent line being to represent a powerful’ 
politician throwing his opponents out of a 
borrow from a high rope. ‘Abraham'-Lin- 
coln, too, was once able to give a very 
pointed answer to a deputation that 
waited on him for the purpose of pointing 
out the errors and shortcomings of his ad- 
ministration. Honest Abé heard them pa- 
tiently, and replied: “Gentlemen, suppose 
all the property you were worth was in 
gold, and you had to put it into the hands 
of Blondin to carry across the Niagara 
Falls on a rope, would you shake the 
cable, or keep shouting out to him: ‘Blon- 
din! stand up a little straighter; Blondin! 
stoop a little more; go a little faster; lean 
a little more to the north; lean a little 
more'to the south? No; you would hold 
your breath as well as your tongue, and 
keep your hands off until he was 
safe over. The Government is carrying 
an immense weight. Untold treasures are 
in their hands. They are doing the very 
best they can. Don’t dadger them. Keep 
silence, and we'll get you safe across.”— 
Yankee Blade. 

—That residents of towns and cities have 
fruits of the seasons in greater measure 
than the average tiller of the soil is a fact, 
proving that however much may have been 
said or written on the subject of fruit pro- 
duction for the farmer’s table, as a class 
we still need “line upon line,” that we 
may enjoy in a higher sense the oppor- 
tunities awaiting us. The pleasure de- 
rived from watching the growth and the 
fruitage of the different varieties is a de- 
light that the uninterested know not of. 
A marvel of productiveness is the Yellow 
Transparent apple, a tree of which fruited 
the first time on my grounds last season. 
The clear white skin becomes pale yellow 
when mature; flesh crisp, tender and juicy, 
moderately acid; ripens about the last of 
August; truly a valuable acquisition.’ Pri- 
mate, ripe about the same time, is another 
excellent variety.., Sufficiently. sour | for 
cooking, it is also much esteemed for eat- 
ing out of: hand; very productive and 
hardy; should have a place in every’ cdllec- 
tion of early applés.—Irving D. Cook. 

—Two farmers brought in some eggs to 
sell. The one was evidently proud of his 
eggs and proud of the birds. that laid 
them. He had a flock of fine Plymouth 
Rocks, and the eggs they laid were beau- 
ties. A dozen of them weighed 39 ounces, 
an average of 31-4 ounces each. The 
other farmer brought in his eggs without 
saying a word; had nothing to say of them 
or the fowls that laid them. A dozen of 
his eggs weighed 21 ounces, an average 
of 13-4 ounces each. Both lots were car- 
tied to the rear of the store by a clerk, 
counted, and each man got a cent apiece 
for his eggs. As he of the small eggs 
passed a bystander in going out, he winked 
knowingly and said: ‘That man with the 
big eggs is a fool; his hens eat a heap 
more than mine, make no more eggs— 
though they are bigger—but he gets no 
more for them.’—Farm, Stock and Hone. 

—We wish to say a word in praise of 
your Abundance plums, as it has thrived 
and did finely with us. We have about 
200 plum trees and about one-half of them 
are now producing fruit. We have sev- 
eral varieties, which was highly recom- 
mended as being the finest fruit in the 
land. But I wish to say, using my judg- 
ment I can truly say that the Abundance 
is the choicest we have in the whole lot. 
They are now three years old and are pro- 
ducing fruit and hang in a ruth which 
gives to the eye of the owner pleasure and 
comfort to know that he has the best 
thing out.—L. H. G. 

‘Hating should be incidental to the 
meeting of the family for a social hour 
together. Mere feeding is an animal af- 
fair. The brutes eat in silen¢e, but meal- 
time with civilized, refined humanity 
should mean an opportunity for pleasant 


-ineidents and laughter. Whatever per- 





tains to business should be banished at 
this hour, together with all gad and de- 


chat enlivened by good stories, interesting, 





pressing or troublesome thoughts. It is 
decidedly not the place,to relate calamities 
and horrors. Everything that can cheer, 
amuse and entertain should be contributed 
to the meeting of family or friends. Re- 
freshment of heart and mind should be 
considered equally importabt with .refresh- 
ment of body, and thus would the fine art 
of living be promotedi—The Laws of Life. 
—Don’t be too sympathetic, it is tire- 
some to thé one whom you may Wish to 
comfort. The sympathy that.is grateful, 
that goes to thé right spét, is that which 
cheers, and helps and wplifts, says little, 
but does mticl, Some Would-be sympa- 
thizers show’so mitch depression; such sor- 
row and woe, becatise we are afflicted, 
that they weigh upon tis like a pall, and 
aire so exhausted by their wrought up 
grief that they are good for naught but 
to go to bed. One can be sympathetic in 
word, manner and touch, without upset- 
ting his nervous system. The too sympa- 
thetic nurse is a nuisance in & sick room, 
and if the doctor alloWed his sympathies 
to be more than skin deep he would be 
exhausted in a week.—-M. W. F. 


—A hen without eggs is as unsatisfactory 
as a pumpkin without pie. A hen above all 
things is an egg producer and while she 
may be a thing of beauty, she i8§ not a joy 
forever unless she manages to shell out 
about 200 eggs a year, In that case She 
becomes an important and profitable ad- 
junct to the domestic economy. She will 
lay a few eggs anyway, but if she is to be- 
come a practical and veritable egg ma- 
chine and lay eggs for ten mofiths in a 
year she must be quite considerably re- 
moved from the oft-quoted natural condi- 
tions and accorded treatment quite dis- 
tinetly artificial. 


—We admire a good dog, yet we hope 
to never be so foolish a8 to follow the 
example of Mrs. J. J. Gardiner; Brooklyn, 
who gave a patty a short time ago in 
honor of the first birthday anniversary of 
her St. Bertiard dog, Correze. Invitations 
ran in this wise: “Mrs, Annie Gardiner 
invites you to a social gathering to cele- 
brate the birthday of Correze, to be held 
at her residence, Brooklyn, on Thursday 
evening, December 10, 1896, from 8 till 
12 o’¢lock.” There were many résponses 
to this invitation. The guests were meét 
at the door by Correze, who was assisted 
in receiving by Juan, a pttg dog, of whom 
he is very fond. Correze put otit his big 
brown paw to every one of his guests and 
Shook hands with each. -Correze wore a 
handsome green satin bow, which orna- 
mented his collar, Juan wore a big yellow 
ribbon bow. The guests filled the parlors 
and there was music and dancing and a 
supper, in all of which Corfeze and Juan 
took the greatest interest. The big St. 
Bernard gave an exhibition of the many 
tricks he could do including carrying a 
basket and drinking beer.—Farm, Field 
and Fireside. 

—“What do you mean by shoving me 
like that?’ asked the irate passenger of 
the street ¢ar conductor. 

“Because I believe that when you see a 
good thing’ you should pushit along.” 

—A. M. Daniels, of Peach, Valley, Delta 
county, writes: “I often se in print.new 
methods of protecting ffuit trees from be- 
ing gnawed by the rabhit,'\guite-a num- 
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Lincoln’s Horse Trade. 
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Abraham Lincoln was fond of a good 
story, and it is a well-known fact that he 
often illustrated an important point in the 
business at hand by resorting to his favor- 
ite pastime: Probably one of thé best he 
ever told he related of himself when he 
was @ lawyer in Illinois. One day Lincoln 
and a certain jtidge, who Was an intimate 
friend of his, were bantering each other 
about, horses, a favorite topic of theirs. 
Finally Lincoln said: 

“Well, look here, judge, I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do. I’ll make a horse-trade with 
you, Only it must be upon these stipula- 
tions: Néither party shall see the other’s 
horse until it is produced here in ‘the court 
yard of thé hotel, and both parties must 
trade horses. If either patty backs out 
of the agreement, he doés so under a for- 
feiture of twenty-five dollars.” 

“Agreed,” cried the judgé, and both he 
and Lincoln went in quest of their re- 
spective aninials. | 

A crowd gathered, anticipating. some 
fun. When the judge returned first, the 
laugh was uproariotis. He led, or rather 
dragged, at the end of a halter the mean- 
est, boniest, rib-staring quadruped—blind 
in both eyes—that ever pressed turf. But 
presently Lincoln came along carrying 
over his, shoulders a carpentet’s horse. 
Then the mitth of the crowd was furious, 
Lincoln solemnly set his horse down, ahd 
silently surveyed the judge’s animal with 
a comical look of infinite disgust. 

“Well, judge,” he finally said, “that is 
the first time I ever got the worst of it in 
a horse trade.’—Harper’s Round Table. 





Vitality of Seeds. 


All of our readers have heard, whether 
they believed of not, of the sprouting of 
seeds found in the tombs of Bgypt;’ after 
lying dormant for three or four thousands 
of years. But P. A. Spicer, of Marshall, 
Michigan, relates in the last fiimber of 
the Literary Digest an ificident of his ex- 
perietice in Kansas which sutpasses all 
previous acéounts of the vitality of seede. 
As his story is brief we reproduce it: Mr. 
Spicer settled on Hickory Oreek in’ what 
is now Franklin couhty, wheh Kansas was 
a territory. The land was a t¥act sold by 
Government for the benefit of Indians. 
Mr. Spicer liad for a neighbor Dr. Isaiah 
Pile, from Missouri. Mr. Spicer writes: 

“Dr. Pile,.after a short time, contracted 
with certain purties to dig a well near his 
house. The work proceeded from day to 
day until at the depth of a little over one 
hundred feet, a limestone rock was struck, 
but no indications of water. The men hes- 
itated whether to give up the job or to go 
on; finally, the rock appearing thin, they 
worked through, and found, to their great 
surprise, a fine rich surfdce soil; digging 
through this, they foutid gravel, clay and 
plenty of water. 

“The earth which was wider the rock, 
when thrown owt in the course of a few 
weeks, was covered with a rich growth of 
tropical vegetation. 

“There were little date trees, and other 
varieties of palms, besides shrubs, plants, 
weeds and grasses in great numbers, 4ll 
totally unlike anything which gtew or 
could grow in the open-air throughout the 
year in that climate. 

“How many millions of years those 
seeds have been entombed, I leave for the 
geologist to determine.” 

There are no good reason for doubting 
the accuracy of this statement. It is well 
known that seeds of many varieties of 
plants lie dormant in the earth for years 
until the proper conditions arisé. In the 
case of the date seed 4 stratum of lime 


ber of which I have used,§ met to-advan-\} stone had been deposited above them and 


tage, while others proved gyeatly,.to my 
disadvantage. By using screens made of 
veneered wood, wire, lath, paper, eté., the 
body or trunk of the tree only is: pro- 
tected, while with our low headed trees, 
the limbs are left to be cut off by the jack 
which he delights in doing for deviltry if 
for nothing else. I have practiced for the 
last two or three years the plan of rub- 
bing the body ‘and lower limbs with blood 
about twice a year. Cut a beef liver in 
chunks about the size of a man’s fist. 
With this in hand a man can go: 
over the trunks and lower limbs-of a thou- 
sand trees in a day and one liver will do 
it. We have just gone over eight thou- 
sand trees that have been set out one, 
two and three years. We didui’t find a sin- 
gle tree that had been injured by the rab- 
bits that had been blooded, while in the 
adjoining orchard more than half that 
were not protected were badly damaged. 
Now why use paint, grease, tar, etc., that 
often prove destructive to the tree? Blood 
is as harmless as salt and water and noth- 
ing can be applied more cheaply.”—Den- 
ver Field and Farm. 

—Every farmer may avail himsélf of the 
privileges of the Nixon bill providing for 
University Extension of agricultural 
knowledge. Address Professor L. H. 
Bailey, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. 
Y., for plan of a Farmers’ Course of reag- 
ing these winter evenings. The topics re- 
late to the farmer’s occupation. After 
reading on a question, a discussion with 
the Oollege ‘of Agriculture will follow. 
Much has been said about the practical 
nature of scientific. agriculture. .In the 
spring, some simple éxperiments’ will be 
urged upon all readers by: which to test 
the truth of the principles taught; In 
these times of fiercé competition, ‘the 
strong are constantly becoming stronger, 
and no farmer should neglect any chance 
for gaining professional stréngth. If he 
does and falls behind, he has no one to 
blame but himself. Under the Nixon bill 
there is no expense to those taking up 
this course of reading. 





—The more accurately we search into the 
human mind, the stronger traces we every- 
where find of the wisdom of Him who, 
made it.—Burke, 





Green’s Nursery Co., Dear Sir: On 
January 21st you sent me a. collection of 
Dwarf pears and other trees by freight 
from Rochester and on February 2d they 
reached Mound Station. When I saw the 
enormous size of the box I was frightened, 
for I thought the freight charges would 
be enormous, but they were only $2.35, 
which was very reasonable, indeed. There 
was still some frost in the box when I 
opened it, and I put the trees. back and 
put them in ‘a cool place till the frost 


passed out, and to-day I planted them f 


out. They were a particularly fine lot of 
trees, and I am glad to say that you sént 
exactly the varieties’.I ‘wished, and in 
exactly the way I wishéd.them sent, so 
they would cost me the least carriage 
charges. : 

The Beurre Bose was.a noble tree. I 
was particularly anxious to get a fine tree 
of this pear. I noticed that the Winter 
Nellis: was top-budded with three buds 
high up, and I shall be particular not to 
let anything else grow. I planted the 
trees in a very rich spot where a hog lot 
had been several years ago, and I shall 
give them every attention, and let you 
know from time to time how they do. I 
have always wanted a small dwarf pear 
orchard, and after frequent: trials I found 
out that I éould not get varieties in the 
South at any price. ‘ Thanking you for 
having followed out my wishes in regard’ 
to this order, and wishing you évery stic- 


adrift’: had accumulated over the stone— 
Democrat and Chronicle, 





Green’s Six Books—New Edition 
For 1897. 


The demand for these books has. greatly 
exceeded our expectations, and we have 
been obliged to print edition after edition 
until’ over 100,000 copies have been 
printed. The present edition is greatly 
enlarged and improved. Currant, Goose- 
berry and Persimmon culture having been 
added to the books, leatherette cover, hew 
illustrations, additions, ete., without in- 
ereesing the price. 

These Books are devoted: First, to Ap- 
ple Culture; second, to Plum Oulture; 
third, to Plum and Oherry Culture; fourth, 
to Raspberry and Blackberry Culture; 


hfifth, to Grape Culture, and sixth, to Cur- 


rant, Gooseberry and Persimmon Oul- 
ture. 

This ecombination makes a handy book 
of reference for the fruit grower. It is 
offered, post-paid, for 25c. or it will: be 
mailed with Green’s Fruit Grower, one 


year, for 35c. 
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We now import 
Wood Ashes 


Direct from Canada, col- 
lected by our own employés, in.the 
hard-wood districts, test them, and 
ship them out under our own 
ec, of strength and purity, 

hen you buy wood ashes or any 
other fertilizer, take Prof. Johnson's 
advice, and deal only with concerns 
of known résponsibility. Our twenty- 
five years in business, our ample 
capital and facilities, combine to 
make our guarantee of value. Our 
Bowker’s 


BONE AND WOOD-ASH FERTILIZER 


at $25 per ton {s an excellent combi- 
nation. Write for particulars. 


BOWKE FERTILIZER 


COMPANY, 
43 CHATHAM STREET, Boston. 
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Please mention Green,s Fruit Grower. 
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cestYours very truly, 8, H. J., Louis 





You Can Eat 


gx bell’s Early Grapes without eating the seeds. The pulp is sweet to centre, so the seeds are 
eas! ; separated without making the tongue sore, aS codons grapes do, 


CAMPBELL’S EARLY GRAPES 


are unusually hardy and vigorous. La clusters, finest. quality. Ripén early and keep late, 
None getiuine without our seals, Flegant ore free.. 
G. S. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW BOLUTION 





FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
IN DISCOLOR bs . T. DPLICAT 

iscovered by Accidenht.—IN Compovxnine, &n incomplete mixture was accidentally 

Bpliied on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair w 

completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. [tis perfectl 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can uséit: It acts mildly bat 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted With theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever tised 
for a like purpos¢, and no scientific discovery ever attained such Pouderfal results. ITOAN 
NOT FAL If the growth be light, ohé application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such a thé beard or hair on moles may réquire two or moré applications beforé al) the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward: Mop£NE sUPERCEDES ELECTROL YsI8. 

Recommended by all who have tested it8 merite—Used by people of refinement. 

Géntlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, Will find a priceléas boon in Médene, 
which does away with shaving. Itdissolvés and destroys thé life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility. and is guaranteed to be as hatmicss as watet 
to the skin, Pyeng gettene who find an embarrassing gfowvh of hair coming, should use Modene 
x, 16 destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
ealed ftom observation) oti receipt of price, ®1.00 per bottie. Send money by letter, with rout 
ll address written plainly. ((7-Correspondetite satrédly private. Postage stamps récéived the 

77 ~ 3 gaméscash, (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PaPeE.) Cut this advertisement out. 
| we LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. 5. A‘ 
“ ) ‘t GENERAL AGENTS| Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair rations. 
oe 5 You éan register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe deliver, 
OR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. (7 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 
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SBED PACKETS. 


WE CARRY IN STOCK MILLIONS OF 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEED BAGS. 
Beautifully illustrated and made up complete ready for seeds. Write for prices. 
The only complete Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seed Packet Designs published, con 
taining all colored illustrations. Price to “ Dealers only,” $1.00 per copy. 
LITHOGRAPHED COVERS, INSERTS, HANGERS, etc., for Seedsmen. Also BANNERS 
SHOW CARDS, LABELS, and all fine grade color work a specialty. Write for estimates. 
BRETT LITHOGRAPHING OO, 
409-411-4138-415 Pearl St., New York 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
e: ae 
es: WE HAVENO AGENTS 
€ “tz a mmm: but have sold direct to the 
‘ 
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consumer for 24 years, at 
wholesale 
them the dealers’ pro- 5 
fits. Ship anywhere NT Get 
for examination be- hy , 
‘ore sale. Every- Be is 
thin, watranted. P~ORSs open Tom, 
} 100 styles of Car- Cis, —wa 
riages, 90 styles of Har- ¢ (iY sy 
Y ness. Top Buggiesaslow 4% 
F os tes —— low ix a4 
pring Wagons = 
Road Wagons, etc. Send 


rices, 8avV 


* 
Wo. $74. Surrey Harness—Price $15,00. 
om As good as sells for $22.00. for large, 


ELKHART caReLAGE AND BAENESS MF. CO., W. B. PRATT, Bec'y, ELKHART, IND, _ 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THE ZEPHANIAH BREED WEEDERS — 


have now been on the market for four years and have 
proved themselves to be invaluable in all crops and 
soils. Hand hoeing and weeding can be almost, if not 
entirely, done away with where they are used intel- 
ligently. Nine styles and sizes made. Nos. 1 and 2 
are 2 horse machines and cultivate clean, in the row 
a8 well as Out, 25-to 30 acres per day. Nos. 3, 4and 5, 
for 1 horse, cultivate 10 to 15 acres a day. No. 6,a1 horse 
A be-tween-the-row cultivator. No, 7, hand weederand 
hoe combined, for small garden. No. 8 small wheel 
hand weeder, for onions and all other vegetables 
grown in a similar way. The latter isa wonderful tool, 
. = and werth its cost many times over in One season, 
nd for use on ail crops in a garden where a& horse cannot be worked it is invaluable. No, 9, 1 horse, 
48 a portion of its fingers adjustable so it can work the entire surface of the ground where crops 
are grown on ridge rows of any size or shape. No farmer, gardener, nurseryman, or small-fruit 
wer should tommence the season of 97 without one or more of these machines. Hustling 
agents wanted everywhere. Send for circulars. Address 


THE Z. BREED WEEDER C0., 26 Merchants’ Row, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


—— SO) Be Ben “Roe — Le ee —— 
He-LONs . sae 


Weakis shortly hoed with the “PLANET JR.’’ No. 15 Single-Wheel Hoe. 

Wm Has Cultivator, Rake and Plow attachments. Quickly converted 

SMa into a hill or drili seeder by a seed dropping and sowing attach- 

a, ment—sold separately. Almost any of the twenty ‘Pianet 

. Jr.’? Farm and Garden Tools will do the work of six 
men. If you make money without them, you’ll f 

get rich with them, “Planet dp” mak fr 91 Jv rndy and 
S. be ALLEN & COu, 1107 Market St., Phliladsiphia. 
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No. 608, Surréy—Price With cartains, 
Catalogue. shade, apron and $60. As good as 
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Guaranteed true to name, quality 
unsurpassed. PRICES RICHT. 


Correspond with us. 


Eugene Willett & Son, 
North Collins, N, Y. 


Please sséition Green’s Frult Grower. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 


GRAPE |cccsesen 
. STRAWBERRIES. 
©] RASPBERRIES. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ver 1,000 varieties. Fruit and Ornamental 

Shrubs, Vines and Roses. All standard and 

special varieties. Send for illus. Catalogue. 

5 8 « W.S. LITTLE.& CO., Rochester, N.Y, @ 


Pleaso meniiaa Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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: on OOD Bou as oy aaa contains much of value to the FR Hen : 
fits geereltarmer, S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM, F. Ou N. 7. | 
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List of Varieties of Surplus Trees at Sacrifice Prices. 


CHERRIES: ‘Early Richmond, Eng. Morrello, D. House, May Duke, Olivet, Ostheim, Montmorency 
We have the above in 5 to 6 feet and also in 4 to 5 feet sizes. 

LIST of bargain Plum trees to be 4 to 5 feet, two-year old branched,nice, thrifty, well rooted stock : 
Niagara, Shippers’ Pride, Bradshaw, Geuii, Getman Prune, Moore's Arctic, Lombard, Beauty 
of Naples, Yellow Egg, Pond’s Seedling, Saratoga, Prunus Simoni, Washington, Grand Duke, 

. Jofferson, Red Egg, Duane’s Purple, Staunton, Monarch, Imperial Gage, Spaulding 
Mcfaughlin, Coe’s Golden Drop, Prince of Wales, Arch Duke, Abundance, Burbank. Bight 





Car-ioads of this stock that must be sold to clear the grouhd. Also surplus Dwarf pears, 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., + Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. _ 











Oe Oe 
Horse Owners! Try 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


: Stee A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 

st T ever used. Takes 

gerne Safest itnente for TER or severe action. 

Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from poress 

and Cattle. SUPERSEDES Li CAUTERY 

OR FIRING. uUce 

ttle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 

Poh ee nail wih aires 
Bond for escriptive zirculars, - 

TEE LAWR 


CE-WILLIAMS 0., Cleveland 0. 


é RE E. 

ffer from any form of Asthma we will 

pS shard Free by mail, pre aid, a Large Case of 
it e Ko 


malya, made from th a Plant. ItisaSure 
Constitutional Cure for Asthma. We send it Free 
for Introduction, and to prove that it will cure you. 
Address The KOLA IMPORTING CO., 
1164 Broadway, ° - New York. 


Please mention.Green’s Fruit Grower. 



















Unruly Stock at a Premium 


We want animals to show off our fence, persistent 
fighters for ‘‘liberty,"’ whose war cry shall be “‘up and 


at ‘em” again. We bought a Jersey bull, “highly 
recommended” for the position, but two rounds satis- 
fied him, and neither dogs or red rags could induce 
him to give the Page Fence another trial. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Lazy Man Wins. 


For years we sprayed our ex- 
tensive orchards with 
the common _ Spray 
Pumps,. but became 
disgusted with the 
3 hard, nasty work and 
invented the ‘* ECLIPSE.” 
? Now we do the work easily 
} ? and pleasantly. So does every 
| ? man who uses them, 


Send for catalogue. 
MORRILL & MORLEY, 
Mich. 












ze Benton Harbor, - + 


World’s Fair 
Award. 
Je are the only Steel 











WASN 74 
Sev. 
eS We’ ZA WSSS Roofing Co. awarded 
a ll Ss 2 eats Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Meution this paper. . 
Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





To urge men to plant or- 
chards, or at least to plant a 
home supply of strawberries, 
raspberries, grapes, black- 
berries, currants and other 
garden fruits. Men do not 
always appreciate these lux- 
uries, or necessities, but the 
good wife knows that no 
home is complete without 
them. Write us to send our 
eatalogue to your friends. It has cost us over 
$12,000 and ought to be of service. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CU., Rochester, N. Y 








Our “Fruit Grower.” 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
H. B. E. Clintondale, N. Y. 


Your paper isa glad surprise 

To all who o’er it cast their eyes; 
It’s full of reading unsu 

From the first page until the last. 


Each month it comes for us to read 

About the way tosow our seed ; 

Instruction rich in Other things 
‘hat to our memory ever clings. 


My time for reading is ‘“ between,” 
Yet many good things I have seen 
In glancing o’er your paper dear, 
Which we have taken many a year. 


To-day a little piece I see, 

To writers of poor poetry; 

Now pray, do not COMPASSION take, 
And pub this for HER dear sake. 


The lines you limit, so farewell, 

For I you see must break the spell— 

Or words unnumbered still would flow, 
Andyou would read and say, no, no. 





Complain, Why Not? 





There are many people who order seeds, 
patterns, dry goods, ete., by mail of firms 
in distant cities. In case you order in this 
way, and your order does not receive at- 
tention complain at once. Keep writing 
and complaining until all-is made right. 
You will thus do the firm you deal with a 
favor. You would do the firm an injustice 
by keeping silent. 





The Eulalia or Ostrich Plume— 
Ornamental Grass. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 

These plants sometimes called Ostrich 
plume, are strong grasses from Japan. 
Though probably marsh plants when wild, 
for they are said to do well beside ponds 
or streams, they will grow nicely and in- 
crease rapidly in ordinary garden soil. I 
have grown only one of them, the Japon- 
ica zebrina, which has white spots every 
four or more inches the whole length of 
the leaves. It is perfectly hardy, starts 
early, grows six or more feet high and 
nothing can be more graceful than its 
smooth, shining spotted leaves bending 
and swinging with every breeze. Its leaves 
and stems are tough and not easily in- 
jured. They will endure all winter if not 
cut down. The flower spike cut when 
young and dried, is a thing of beauty 
which will last forever, so to say, along 
with everlasting flowers, etc. Mine, last 
year, did not get out of the sheaths be- 
fore frost came, but as the root gets older 
and stronger it may bloom earlier. The 
ripe stem in winter stripped of leaves is 
a beautiful, polished reed, from which good 
pens can be made of the stylographic spe- 
cies. Make the point of the hard siliceous 
eollar which you will see just above each 
joint and it will endure. This is written 
with a Eulalia pen. Do not fail to order 
a plant this spring.—E. S. Gilbert. 





Reflections ot a Bachelor. 





A man never knows how much he thinks 
of a girl till she does something that hurts 
him. 

Nowadays you can’t ever tell how a 
girl’s waist fits her by the looks of her 
coat in the back. 

The worst kind of a hurt is the one that 
seems such a little thing when you try to 
explain it. 

Some men’s idea of friendship is to see 


MACHINE 
to weaveyourown et 


Spring Wire. 

82 faches high, st 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. ts 

Wanted Coselogne Free. 
CART 4 
Fenee Mach.Co. 
Mt.Sterling,@ 





how far they can go with a girl they 
know you like and then tell you about it. 
. When a girl says a man is a prig, he 
has probably talked golf to her till she had 
to admit that she didn’t know how. to 
play it. 

Conventionality is the soul’s kid glove. 

You -haven’t near so much use for a 
girl after you see her smile at a drunken 
man. 





THE FENCE MAN 
Makes Woven Wire 
Fence that ‘‘Stands 
Up.” Cannot Sag. 
Get his new catalogue. 
tells allabout 
Farm Fence 
Also el Lawn and 


Some women can hurt their husbands a 
zood deal more by keeping quiet than by 
‘alking. 

When a man takes a woman to a pa- 
hetic play he always tries to look hard 
und unconcerned at the most touching 
arts. 

It may have been the woman that 
tempted the man in the garden of Eden, 
but the man has been making up for it 
ever since. 












\ Is easiest, quickest and 

cheapest bullt of any first-class 
fence. Has most good points 
and fewest poor ones. Askme 
for particulars and prices. 


D.S. KNOWLTON, Perry,N.Y. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 










The men who complain most to their 
wives about having to work hard are gen- 
erally the ones who would be most mis- 
erable if they didn’t.—New York Press. 





Lands in Central Wisconsin 


Are now as desirable as any in the mar- 
ket. The lands particularly in the cen- 
tral and northern part of Wisconsin, are 
being rapidly taken up by actual settlers. 

The most salable are the timber and 





Rif Hydraulic Engine 


Ths most economical successful 
# method of elevating water known. 
Ni No cost of operation. 
og Never stops. Pumps 
. water by water power. 
as Spring water delivered 
eal i using muddy water as 
« 


: power. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty St., New York, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 






meadow lands now ranging in price from 
$6.00 to $12.00 per acre. A few months 
hence their value will be greatly increased. 

For a home or for investment no luck- 
ier chance in the West has ever before 
been offered. No better farming land ex- 
ists anywhere. 

Schools and churches abound every- 
where. 

For further information address or cal] 
upon W. E. Powell, General Immigration 





_Little Pinkies 





ailor, 
Clown, Just Landed, Soldier, Colonel, Bad 
Toy, Ball Pla: er, Uncle Sam, Letter 
rier, Greenie, Actor, Dunce, Extra, Shine, 
Fireman. By mail 5cts each, 10 for 25cts, 
lete set of 20 for 40cts. 
00., Box 1275, 


Boston, Blass. 


Agent, 410 Old Colony Building, Chicago 
Ills. 





This i- th 
| bation: a wall beautifully Hithogra spied The Improved Olentangy Incu- 
C,.0T8. icem: 
are: Dude, Drum Ms oo Orator, S — bator. 


The Olentangy Incubators advertised in 
our columns by Geo. S. Singer, Carding- 
ton, O. 

He has invented and equipped these ma- 









Wire Stapled Berry Baskets. 


aS 


Wi VERY STRONG. 
o% VERY DURABLE. 
‘$ Send for 
@ Descriptive Circular of 
BASKETS, BOXES anp 
CRATES, To 
8S. L. GILLETTE, Kent, O. 


ALLEN’S SEEDS 


Are carefully selected as to purity, quality, earli- 
ness, productiveness, and high germinating qual- 
ities. Thousands use them. Flower and vege- 
table ; large catalogue free. 


C. E. ALLEN, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








Cigar Maker, BELFAST . 
I. L; PERRY, will — ee 160 ae cigars, one briat 
pe w amber mouth-piece and one briar c 
Poider all for $1.65. igar 


It will pay you to accept this offer. 
PAINLESS CHILD BIRTH. 


Jd.G. DYE, M. D., BUFFALO, N. Y 


RUPTURE sues. 
APPLE SEEDLINGS FOR . SALE. 


We have a few. thousand large size ap- 
ple seedlings, with very long roots, suit- 
able for cutting up and root grafting to 
apples, which. we will sell by the 100 or 
1,000 lot, and invite correspondence. 

Notice also that we have a block. of 
three-foot peach trees, .general assort- 
ment, which we.offer ata very_low price 
by the: 100 or 1,000, and many other lines 
of stock.at low prices 

















__ »)GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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chines with an automatic double lever 
regulator which works to perfection. The 
Olentangy Incubators and Brooders are 
well made and finely finished; they are not 
cumbersome, being very compact, ex- 
tremely simple, easily understood and 
eared for, safe and durable. It need sim- 
ply to be said that these incubators and 
brooders fill every requirement for the 
purpose they are intended. 

The advantage of this machine over the 
old of hatching and raising chicks, turkeys 
and ducks are too manifold to mention. 
The chicks come into the world strong 
and healthy and are free from lice, that 
-pest which kills so many of the young 
ehicks when hatched with hens. For fur- 
ther particulars send 4 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. George S. Singer, Carding- 
ton, Ohio. 


-. 





Beware of Cut Prices on Planet 
Jr. Goods. 


The low price and extremely high qual- 
ity of Planet Jr. Seed Drills are striking 
tributes to fine manufacturing. Beware 
of alleged cut prices, which are on old 
style machines or inferior substitutes, and 
send to any reputable seedsmen, or direct 
to S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
for catalogue describing the numerous new 
Planet Jr. ideas for ’97. 





In buying fertilizers I know of no brand 
more reliable than that of the Bradley 
Fertilizer Company, Boston, Mass., with 
branches located in almost every part of 
the country. These fertilizers have a high 
reputation. We have used them and with 
good results.—Chas. A. Green. 





EVERETT’S NEW OFFER. 


' To introduce our Perfume, we will send a case 
post-paid for 10 cents. We will mail with it, 
absolutely free, a beautiful gold plated Garnet 
and O . Send 10 centsins ps; we will 
delight you. S. EVERETT & OCO., Lynn, Mass. 





VAN DEMAN PAPERS, 


Laying Out Orchards. 





Written for Green’s Ftuit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


Last month I gave some plans for laying 
‘out orchards, ‘and now I will try to tell 
how to put them into practice. The meth- 
od to be used will depend upon the size 
of the tract to be planted, and somewhat 
upon its shape, contour and the condition 
of the ground. If the proposed orchard is 
to cover two acres or over, and the land 
is reasonably level, and has but few 
stumps or rocks to obstruct the passage cf 
the plow on straight lines; then, the quick- 
est, cheapest and as accurate a way as 
“any is 


TO LAY OUT WITH THE PLOW. 


Before doing anything, one must decide 
which style or arrangement of the trees 
is to be followed and the distance apart 
to plant them. This having been decided, 
the first thing to be done is, to establish 
a base line, which should be along a fence, 
read or some other permanent border of 
the tract to be planted. Prepare enough 
small, split stakes that may be easily seen, 
to put at each end of every tree row; that 
is, enough to go entirely around the tract. 
Then, set a stake firmly at a spot which 
shall be the first established corner of the 
outside limits of the orchard. It must, 
however, be set at a spot which shall also 
be the end of another line running exactly 
at right angles to the base line. In the 
West, where the farms are nearly all laid 
out in perfect squares or rectangles, the 
fields are apt to have rectangular sides. 
In the absence of a surveyor’s transit, a 
carpenter’s square may be used to estab- 
lish the lines; by sighting along its edges 
when laid on the tops of three stakes at 
the corner. Set a stake at the farther 
end of each of these lines. From this 
first corper stake measure along the base 
line fifteen feet, or-as far as it is thought 
best to have the width of the margin be- 
tween the trees and the fence and set a 
stake. Next; measure along the base line 
from this second stake the distance that 
the trees will be apart and set a stake. 
Measure along the entire length of the 
base line, setting a stake at every 16%, 
20, 25, 383 feet, or, whatever distance may 
have been decided upon. This line of 
stakes being only the ends of the trans- 
verse rows and not the places for trees, 
they need not be set absolutely in a 
straight line, but should be nearly so. 
Then, go back to the original corner stake 
and measure 15 feet at right angles to the 
base line and set a stake, which deter- 
mines the width of the border next the 
base line. Now, measure and set stakes 
along this other side of the orchard site, 
up to the stake at the farther end. The 
two remaining sides should be measured 
and staked in the same way. 

Provide several tall stakes with a white 
rag tied at the top of each, to use as sight 
poles at each end. If one can run a 
straight line with a plow without inter- 
mediate sight poles, that is with only one 
at each end, these will be enough; but I 
have found that it pays to have an extra 
line of stakes set a few rods from each 
end, and a guide pole to be set at each in 
turn, as the laying out progresses. 

We are now ready for the plow. Some 
like one horse, but two make the plow run 
steadier, and it is easier for the plowman 
to sight between two horses than over 
the head of one. My plan is, to first mark 
out crosswise to the way I intend to plant, 
and to make but a single, shallow furrow. 
This béing done; we are ready to make 
the furrows in which to plant. If these 
run up and down the slope they will act 
as a drain to the trees, in some measure. 
By plowing two rounds and finishing with 
a dad-furrow or trench on the line and 
then subsoiling in the bottom of it, there 
will be very little work for the spade-in 
preparing to set the trees. It is by no 
means difficult to set them in the checks, 
with a little sighting, so straight that mo 
one would know but that they were set 
by a line. After setting the trees, hitch 
one horse to a plow with a very short 
singletree covered with rags at the ends 
to prevent injuring the trees, and fill up 
the trench at two rounds. Then plow the 
spaces between the rows. One thing must 
be very carefully figured out the very first 
thing, if the hexagonal style is used 
(which I prefer and use), and that is, the 
distances between the rows at right angles, 
and not diagonally from tree to tree, and 
then accurately measured and staked on 
the outer lines. The great Wellhouse or- 
chards were laid out with the plow. J. 
H. Hale substituted a: 60-cent per day 
darky and a mule for a six-dollar surveyor 
and transit in laying out his rows for 
planting his 600-acre peach orchard in 
Georgia. 


LAYING OUT WITH A LINE. 


For small orchards of an acre or two, 
I have often practiced a method of lay- 
ing out in the hexagonal style which is 
very quickly and easily done. As many 
stakes are provided as there are trees to be 
set. A wire is prepared of the exact 
length that the trees are to be apart, and 
a ring or loop twisted in at each end, by 
which to hold it. A base line is established 
by setting stakes just where each tree will 
be in the first row. One person (“A”), 
slips a finger through one ring and another, 
(“B”) takes the other end of the wire and 
runs a small stick through the ring. “A” 
holds his end exactly at stake 1 and “B” 
steps to where he supposes the first tree 
of the second row will come, and with the 
point of his stick makes a small segment 
of a circle on the ground. He remains there 
while “A’’ goes to stake 2 and holds his 
end exactly to it. “B” describes another 
are on the ground, and where it crosses 
the first one he sets a stake, and moves to 
the place for the next stake. There he 
makes a mark, and “A” then goes to 
stake 3 of the base line and holds the 
wire as before, while “B” finds the cross- 
ing of the marks and sets another stake; 
and so on to the end of the row. When 
the second row is complete it is used as a 
base line from which to make a third, etc., 
ete. If the work is done carefully the 
stakes will be found to be in very straight 
rows every way. I have tried it on some 


‘of -the roughest hills in Northern Michi- 


gan, where, in newly cleared places the 
stumps were very thick and planted nice 
orchards that are now over 25 years old 
that look to-day as if the trees might have 
been set by a compass and chain. On 
level ground free from obstructions it is 
fun to lay out an orchard so. 


ANOTHER LINE METHOD. 


Another cheap and handy method is, to 
mark and set by a wire long enough to 
reach entirely across the field. It should 
be stretched tightly between two stout 
stakes that have been firmly driven in the 
ground, and exactly on the line of the 
first row to be planted. Directly over the 
place for the first tree or vine, wrap a 
small wire two or three times and twist 
the ends tightly, so it cannot slip..Measure 
along the wire to the next place and fasten 
another wire coil, and so on to the end. 
If these little coiis were soldered fast they 
could not move. A little piece of bright 
cloth should be tied over them that the 
places may be easily seen. Now, dig the 
holes and plant the first row while the’ 





wire is in place. Then move the wire and 


stakes to the second row and stretch as 
before, being very careful to have the first 
mark exactly where the first tree should! 
be. Proceed to dig and plant as before. 
Move the wire to the thitd row, and so on 
throughout. ‘This obviates all necessity for 
marking off upon the ground; except the 
distances between the rows and a start- 
ing point on-each row. Some of the most 
accurately planted orchards and vineyards 
I have ever seen were planted by this 
method at the North Carolina Experiment; 
Station at Southern Pines, and elsewhere 
in that region, and there I got the idea, 
It is entirely practical. The wire can be 
wound on a reel and thus be easily moved 
abcut the farm’or stored for further use. 


Pruning Grapes. 

Sherman Lowell—I prune to leave on 
an average five canes of nine buds each. 
In blocking out use on the left hand a 
strong mitten; and a quick movement will 
rub off the curls from canes which are 
to remain. Can block otit an acre put up 
on two wires in eight hours. Where 
three wires are used the labor of prun- 
ing and hauling off the brush is nearly 
doubled as compared with two wires. In 
stripping off the brush, I strip a row half 
way through and then step over into the 
next row and strip half of that. When 
the vineyard is thus half stripped from 
each end, half of each alternate row 
being removed: I haul out the _ brush. 
This plan saves driving the horse over tle 
brush half way through the row before 
beginning to gather the brush.—Fruit. 








A Peculiar Prune. 





The accompanying picture represents 
the larger part of my little fruit farm sit- 
uated near New York Central Railroad 
station, South Byron, N. Y. In answer to 
many inquiries regarding my German or 
York State prunes that are now coming 
into discussion among fruit’ growers as 
well as nurserymen on account of their 
superior qualities as a fruit of. the plum | 
order, I consider it quite essential that I! 
should, in justice to others as well as 
myself, state what I know of this com- 
paratively new and valuable fruit. 

Some fifteen years ago I learned thi: 
fact: that one-half barrel of the old fash- 
ioned German prune sold in New York | 
market for $11.00--the same having been, | 
shipped as common freight in a close pack- 
age, nearly or quite one-third of them: 
having spoiled on the way. This fruit was: 
picked from trees that had been bought in: 
pairs from tree agents several years pre- 
vious at $1.00 each and represented to be 
a very rare and valuable fruit. At or 
near the time of the sale of this fruit I 
had been looking into the fruit growing 
interest somewhat and had set 400 or 50 
Dwarf pear trees. The remainder of myi 
plot of ground, suitable for fruit trees, 
was unoccupied. From the sale of this 
one-half barrel of fruit I was fully con- 
vinced that the German prune was just 
what I wanted. Having become ac- 
quainted with several nursery firms while 
securing my Dwarf pear stocks I ad-: 
dressed each of them for prices on 800 
German prunes. Soon after I received 
answers from each firm in substance as 
follows: We only keep the German pruve 
to be sold in pairs, usually by our agenis 
on the road and it would be impossible for 
us to furnish that number, of trees. This 
was the usual answer, except that from 
one firm; they could sell me the number 
of trees wanted at 22c. each if my order 
could be booked immediately. ~I bouwght 
the 300 trees: and‘set 148, selling the re- 
mainder to!?the town people at 50c. 
each. The¥ proved to be strong; 
healthy-looking «trees at time of set- 
ting. All, ‘with the exception of about 
one dozen of’them ‘grew finely, and at the 
fourth year’ from setting some of them 
began to bear fruit. As the fruit was 
much larger ‘and more beautiful, and far 
superior to’ the old fashioned German 
prune—which are small, elongated and of 
the freckled order, I was greatly pleased 
with it. I had previously inquired of this 
firm what Kind of a German prune they 
had sold to'me! In their letter of -May 
17, 1884, they say: ‘‘We have heard that 
there are several different plums called 
German prunes. This variety is the: only 
one grown here under that name. It is 
long, oval, one side swollen, blue bloom. 
Fine plum for market and drying and you 
have some bang-up, nice trees which we 
hope and believe will give you a prime 
orchard.” Evidently this nursery firm 
procured their propagating stock from the 
same strain of German prune that Mr. 
Chas. Green refers to in his York State 
prune circular and after having grown the 
fruit from this special train of German 
prune. They with Mr. Green had abun- 
dant reason for lauding its many superior 
qualities and introducing the fruit among 
the growers of Western New York. And 
to still bring the fruit to the immediate 
attention of the trade Mr. Green saw the 
ropriety of giving the fruit a new name, 

hich no one doubts but he had a perfect 
right to do, that of thé York State and 
I think a very appropriate one. 

At this writing, February 22, 1897, my 
prunes are full of blossom buds and the 
trees are in a very. fine condition. Many 
of the trees of 13 years’ growth since set- 
ting now measure in girth (two feet from 
the ground) 22 inches, and others set seven 
years this spring measure¢in girth 10 
inches, 2 feet from the ground. 

My prune trees are set 13 feet apart 
each way and the question is often asked 
me, if I was to set again would you set 
the same distance. Yes, on my place of 
five acres; but if I had more land would 
make them 15 feet, which I think would 
be fully sufficient, as it has been demon- 
strated beyond question that close setting 
for the plum species is advisable. Black 
knot has never made its appearance in my 
orchard. 

My prune sales for the season of 1894 
were 1,117 baskets—what are called 10 Ib. 
Climax, but really 8 Ib. or 9 T.,$331.21 net 
The severe frost in the early stages of the 
fruit of 1895 and the severe cold February 
of 1896 caused the entire loss of both 
crops with the .exception of one bushel 
last season. Taken as 4 whole, the fruit 
from 13-year and 6-year-old trees I think 
I should reasonably look for 2,500 baskets 
this season. Thus far my experience with 
the York State prune has been entirely 
satisfactory as the net gales have trebled 
that of any plum sales in the market 
where the same have been sold, some 
years having sold nearly my entire crop 
at $1.00 per 10 Ib. basket.—M. W. Cook, 
Monroe Co., N. Y. : 








The Paeking Season and Ship- 
ment of Trees Usually Begins 
' About April Ist. 





Green’s. Nursery Company have in proc- 
ess of erection at theit nursery farms,’ 
near Rochester, N. Y., @ two-story pack- 
ing house, which will undoubtedly be the 
largest and most complete of anything of: 
the kind in this country. This building 
will. be completed by April 1st, and will 
greatly facilitate early packing, and early 
shipment of nursery stock. 

Since packing season opens April Ist, 
not less than fifty. men will be employed 
upon the building to hdsten its comple- 
tion. The erection of this building has 
been made necessary by a fire which de- 








-stroyed the 


old. packing house. 
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Consumption Can Be Cured in Any Clima, 


Convincing free offer of an Eminent 
and Scientist. 


New York City Chemist 


~ A NEW TRIUMPH. 
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(A ecene in the Slocum Laboratory. The Doctor illustrating the merits of his newly discovered System of Medicine 
for Lung ‘Troubles and Consumption to medical men and students. 


Nothing could be fairer, more 
philanthropic or carry more joy to 
the afflicted than the generous offer 
of the honored and distinguished 
chemist, T. A. Slocum, of New York 
City. 

The fact has been established that 
he has discovered a reliable and abso- 
lute cure for consumption, and all 
bronchial, thrgat, lung and chest dis- 
eases ; catarrhal affections, general 
decline and weakness, loss of flesh 
and all conditions of wasting away ; 
and to make its great merits known, 
he will send THREE FREE 
BOTTLES (all different) of his newly 
discovered remedies to any afflicted 
reader of GREEN’s FRuIT GROWER, 


Already his ‘‘ new scientific system 
of medicine” has permanently cured 
thousands of apparently hopeless 
cases by its timely use, and‘it seems a 


necessary and humane duty,therefore, 
to bring such facts to the attention of 
all invalids that they may be benefited 
thereby. 

He considers it not only his pro- 
fessional, but his religious duty—a 
duty which he owes to suffering 
humanity—to donate his infallible 
cure to all afflicted. 


It is a common assertion that the 
age of miracles is past, and yet chem- 
istry and science are daily astonishing 
the world with new wonders. It is no 
‘longer safe to say that anything may 
not be achieved. The researches and 
experiments of this: great chemist, 
patiently carried on for years, have 
culminated in results as — beneficial 


;.to mankind as can be claimed for any 


modern 





genius’or philosopher, 


" The Doctor has proved the dreaded 
consumption to be a curable disease 


t beyond a doubt, in any climate, g 
jhas on file. in his American q 
European laboratories thousands § 
“heartfelt testimonials of gratitud 
from those benefited and cured in 
parts of the world. 


Catarrhal and pulmonary troub 
lead to consumption, and consum 
tion, uninterrupted, means speedy: 
certain death. No one threaten 
with that dangerous disease shot 
hestitate a day. Simply write T, 
Slocum, M. C., 98 Pine street, N 
York, giving express and_postofi 
address, and the free medicine will 
promptly sent. Every sufferer shot 
































Tikl’-SKBOOKS GIVEN AWAY! 


We will send you this Complete Lib: 
BOOKS, POSTPAID, if you subscribe for FJIRESIDE GEM one year at 25 Cents. 
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Baby’s Kisses, 





Written tor Green’s Fruit G1 
ANGELIN SMALL. 


sale! Kisses for sale! 

sg em the daintiest,, rosie 
Like rosebuds red in a lily s hea 

Or thrown from soft pink finge 
Like the pearl in the walls 0 x 
A premium rare of a woguish sn 
With a witching glimpse o1 wee, 
Dimples flashed out from their 

while, 

And ‘ warm, loving clasp from 

arms. ret 

Will no one buy _ my sweet kiss 

Kisses for sale! Will no one bu 

Why, then, I must give them av 





Rice as Food. 





Rice is extremely light and ¢ 
gestion, and is free from all ac 
only precaution at all necessary 
of rice is to have it thoroug! 


, and it should, of course, be di 


dried on the stove just before be 
so that each grain is separate. 
very useful food for’ elde1 ly peo} 
children. As a medicine it m 
ployed with great advantage as 
gent, either as a drink or groun 
ding. As an anti-acid for he: 
acidity, a little whole rice che 
sionally ‘vil! often afford more - 
soda or magnesia. 





For Mothers to Re: 


Mothers are cautioned by 2 
who has had much experience 
dren’s hospitals not to permit th 
who carry a load of schoolbooks 
forth from home and school ea 


carry the load always in the san 
over the same shoulder, as 

stanees have been known wher+ 
lengthened the arm Or enlarge’ 

disproportionately, or caused th 
carry one shoulder higher than 
If the books are carried first ir 
and then in the left hand eve 
day, or the bug of books suspe 
the shoulder changed about as : 
the danger will be met and ove 





take advantage of this most libe ‘sides which the weaker han 
proposition. Please tell the Doe strengthenéd. , 
you saw his offer in GrEEN’s FR Boe i 
GROWER, ™ White Bread as a Cause o 
= ce Degeneration. | 
a oo | 
ome tsoare there 


“country a stalwart Englishman. 
bert W. Hart, who was intervil 

















( representative of the New Yor 
( Mr. Hart has been for many 
earnest advocate of diet refory 
P ( investigations especially into t 
POSITIVELY THE GREATEST OFFER EVER PRINTED IN THIS PAPER aegation. 
rn ( “There is,” he says, “no ques! 
rary of THIRTY-SIX NEW, SEPARATE, DISTINCT, WELL-PRINTED cial economics as important 
( bread reform,” and, he adds, “‘ti 
ORD OF THIS GIGANTIC OFFER. particularly to America.” 
; HOW TO BECOME A LIGHTNING CALCULATOR. By a glance at this book you ean learn ( In showing the important r 
yy to add, subtract, multiply and divide instantaneously. This book worth $1.00. : food reform to the health and 
: ART OF LQVE MAKING, and guide to writing love letters ; how to please your friend or lover. ( ye age 
€ PRIZE COOK BOOK. A collection of <pihm, heumehete ep am from ~ best cooks in of all civilized communities. | 
America If you don’t need this book yourself some lady will appreciate it. P a 7 2 
MORMONISM EXPOSED, by a Mormon Slave wife. Telling abont the secret rites of the Dan- ( from Bi illat-Say arin, who said, 
ites, doings of Polygamists with their numerous wives, etc. etc. This book is of thrilling } tiny of nations depends on the 1 
interest. sh: : 99 | 
a ag If you are married, or expect to be, you should get this important ( which they feed themselves. | 
book. ‘or men and women. Ta ¢ <turtline ¢« 7; 
DR. PARKHURST’S EXPOSURES. The book tells about the celebrated exposure of dens of He made the start ling a | 
iniquity in N. Y. Low life in the Metropolis laid bare. ( that “the scourge of all civilized 
HOW TO GET RICH. Secrets of coining wealth, many of which have never been published is white bread.” and went on: 
before, “ au, « ~~ 
SECRETS OF THE HAREM. A reliable description of the beautiful wives and slaves of the ( “T will go so far as to predi 
Sultan. THESE ARE FACTS. ] t] . tecoluts , ; 
QUIDE TO FORTUNE TELLING AND DREAM BOOK. Compiled from the secrets of Na- ess 1¢cre 18 a revolution in t 
poleon. Warns you of what's going to happen. ; s is ¢ a, 
BOOK OF DETECTIVE STORIES. Thrilling adventures of detectives in ferreting out crime. ( ange de a sd i ti 
BOOK OF BRIEF NARRATIVES. All new. nental condition o 1e 
BOOK ON ETIQUETTE. By the most- noted writer on the subject that ever lived. Should be 4 get worse, and the children 
read by every man, woman and child. Tells all about how to become attractive, how to Be, < J i¢ il ] 
succeed in society. in love, in business, etc. brought into the world will be i 
JOE MILLER’S JOKE BOOK. Plenty of pure unalloyed fun, Laughing room only. é t Lae pian , 
THE HANDY MANUAL. A vast fund of valuable information. Needed by everybody. ype, weight and physique. by 
NEW PARLOR TRICKS. By the aid of this book you can entertain your friends, who will the deficiency of lime and silex i 
imagine you are in league with witches. a al . ‘ " . : 
UNIQUE STORY BOOK. New and interesting stories, including many that have never before which are absolutely essential 
ared in print. A popular book, normal growth of the bones, sl 


y a large sum to your savings’ bank account. 
\" fortune to you. Others sell this book at $1.00. 





b , Be sot rae ri Pk ee . 
HOW TO DO MAIL BUSINESS. Hundreds of people make large sums by advertisng things 
in newspapers and by circulars; and selling only through the mail. You can handle bnsi- 
yness after regular work hours, no office needed, no money required. . A pleasant way to add 
Our book gives full particulars, may mean a 


COUNTERFEIT MONEY. Secrets of the ‘‘ green goods” business laid bare. 


THE ECLIPSE SONG BOOK. Including “ After the Ball," ‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” ‘ Little 
Annie Rooney,” *‘ That is Love,” ‘‘ Mary and John,” “‘ Man that Broke the Bank at Monte 


Carlo,” ‘‘ Sweet Marie,” and other gems. 


VOLUME OF ANECDOTES. Many intetes ting short stories, embracing comic, sentimental, 


.ete., Written forithis book. 


ap 
GAY LIFE IN PARIS. Stories 


hand it to his wife. Contain 


ment. Fill out coupon below 





war, the sea etc. f 
ART OF VENTRILOQUISM. «Secrets of throwing the voice, so that sounds emanate from the 
distant parts of the room, from a load of hay, trunk, make dolls, dogs and cats talk, etc. 

or girl can positively learn in 2 hours. 


Any man, woman, bo; 
LIFE IN THE CIRCUS. on thrilling and emotional story of the life of a beautiful girl circus 


rider and others. You will enjoy it.: 


HOW TO HYPNOTIZE. The true secret of mesmerism, explained only in this book, how to 


make others obey you. You can also heal the sick. 


MIND READING, How to read people's minds, secrets often sold for thousands of dollars. 


Wonderful and startling. 


VOLUME OF FUNNY STORIES. The latest collection of comical stories, will drive away 


sorrow and dull care 


HOW TO GET A GOVERNMENT POSITION. There are over 100,000 government positions, 
from that of the President, to a post-office clerk. The salaries range from $12-00 to $1000.00 


aweek. Hundreds of yacancies.occur weekly ; the way to get a position is to be on the 


overnment list. This little book tells you all about it. 
SECRETS OF NEW YORK. Low life in the Metropolis. 
surprises, 


reasons. When 


Startling revelations. 
, proving that one-half the world don’t know how the other half lives. 
THE POCKET GUIDE. This you should always carry in your pocket for several important 
u receive it you will understand what we mean. 


County -++20eeeeeeees 


A book of 


Statar-++++erggerees 


BOOK OF SPECIAL SECRETS. A large quantity of rare and costly “ tricks of trade ® which 


are legitimate and very valuable. This book 


woman or boy. 


lone will be worth $500 to any bright man 
EVERY BOOK in this set is 32 mo. size, 16 pp. 
SPIRITUALISM EXPOSED. How to make ghosts appear, to cause tables to float through the 


air, to release yourself from strong bonds, and cause “ spirit writing,” ete. 


BOOK OF STARTLING INFORMATION. Herein are told actual facts in cold type that will 
and wonder what the world is coming to. 


cause you to open vour = 
BOOK OF SHORT STORIES. Interesting sketches. 


This Advertisement means exactl 
® to send our beautiful magazine, FIRESID. 
teresting, Instructive, 


own mammot resses. e can or 
» attains a circulation of 500,000 co! 
tion We can ca 
year. 
RATED. HOUS 
Children’s Corner, Puzzles, Games. Etc., Etc. 
will be delighted with FIRESIDE GEM. 
send the Complete 
advantage of any of our other offers. 


sets of 36 Books e 
cost, the magnificent ‘ 
diamond experts and cannot be 
m have been told of cases where Psat 
They are in eve ike Ge 


RIA DIA 


appearance nuine 

is set in a gold p ated ring, and will wear well. You can easily trade this R ng off for A Good 
rings each person the FIRBSIDE GEM, also 36 

ificent Ring without a cent of cost. If you want the Ring sent in a beautiful P| 
, but if you fail to send 17 cents we will promp 
Don’t Delay. We tee Absolnte Satisfaction. 


a, with $1.00, 
you will receive this 

mail, enclose 17 cents extra to 
ing Ring in a plain box by ordinary mail. 


get your money bac 


“i Address 
( plainly 






what it says. 


mportant,. Valuable and 
ear for 25 cents! 

boo 00 actual subscribers during the next twelve months. We print " 

entire lot, with our magazine, at cost, or even less than cost, Lp eee 160 en million circula 


ies. monthly, we can command high rates for advertising. We know by actual experience that w 


supply the. 
other goods to i us an income of 50,000" 


Set of 36 Books at once, we will enter 
ow, here, we want 


“we will Tot you for your trouble in 
PRAETO ON 


cost.of_ box and re 
W. id established i refer to Watervilie Safe & Trust Go: (National Bank}, as to our reliability 

e are an old establis concern and refer aterv e 10. (Natio x 
25 cents, count your books, read the magazine monthly and wear your beautiful ring, which everybody will believe to be a ae 
Diamond. If at any timé within a year you don’t feel like declaring this to be the Greatest Bargain you ever got, send an 
i. The publishers of this paper know we are perfectly trustworthy. 


SAWYER PUBLISHING CO., 943 Main St, WATERVI 
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> E h Je. Brilliant sparkling Praetoria Diamond 
Costly Stones. and are worn by rich*peop ag sree hart ened ity Four 


e offer our big m 
If you are already a su 


get 
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ti 
illustrated here. The 


Clip this out and 
registered letter. 
28 cents. Don’t sen 


take U. S. or Canadian stamps or money. 


YOU CET THE FULL SET OF THIRTY-SIX BOOKS. 


Just as soon as we receive your subscription we will enter your name on our 
GEM. one year. We will send you promptiy, by mail, all postage 
lea stne Books above described. Recollect, you will get 


Why do we make this offer 


powder, sewing machines, bicycles an 
‘or you to subscribe to FIRE. 


ur subscription to start wh 


books each, and for your work 1 





SECRETS FOR WOMEN ONLY. Any man who gets this book must not open {t, but should 


NUTS TO CRACK. Riddles and puzzles of all sorts. 
WHITE SLAVES. A thrilling account of the traffic in beautiful women in Turkey, Egypt and 
America unobjectionable reading. 
ONE HUNDRED COMPLETE SERIES, including eight serial stories will be printed in Fire- 
side Gem during next 12 months. You will get benefit of all these in your 25 cent invest- 


SAWYER PUBLISHING CO., 


Inclosed find 25 cents to pay for FIRESIDE GEM one 
full year with 36 Complete 
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<==" buy a washer until wou 
Jearn of the World’s 
asher. Greatest 
lubor saver of modern 
times. ashes easy, 
Clothes clean, sweet, 
whiteassnow. Senton 
I anywhere. I pay | 
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P PULLER—~9 Sizes 


Horse and Hand Power. 
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GET RICH FAST e044 
Start lucrative mail order business on grt 
either sex, big returns and no.capital rope 
Send self-addressed: stamped envé 
Reynolds & Co., Petersburg, N. Y. ath 
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ETECTIVE Men wanted in every county a 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Gr? 


the kind of bread eaten by th 


solutely necessary to make purs 


people employ thousands of 
Supply imperfect teeth, which w 
to perfection 
capped by the ignorance of th 


whole meal bread, for it is put 
by himself that he used to take ¢ 
Brain to Lucy’s mill to be gi 
family use, and it would be we 
Civilized communities of the wor! 


ent generation, and partake of 
kind on which the great natio 
world chiefly relied for their str: 
which produced the greatest 

Poets, artists, and generally the 
and most handsome men and 
beautiful 
The Phrenological Journal. 


Experience with Japan 







Spring of 1893 I received by x 
Japan plum trees, 
Ogon, Burbank and Kelsey. 
Brew, 
S8towth during the first summer. 
Tight on growing until the frost } 


result was it froze down to the ¢ 
it back below the 


again killed down to the snow 
the next spring I pulled it up ay 


i tructions. : 
D Pa eect trmcal Detective Ace! that the Kelsey was as hardy as 
Indianapo™™ in plums, and I had also rea 


teeth of the rising generation. 





rendered 


If people are to be 


first of all they must eat bread n 
the whole grain of wheat, th¢ 
eaten by the Apostles, 


and wh: 











Sustained them in their arduo 
the only kind that was ecapab 
taining their bodies and brains 
. : task of impressing the multituc: 
t., Waterville, Me. I dovegh 
943 Main St., ’ truthfulness of their righteous 





“Bread made from the whole 



















Romans, Greeks, Gauls and 
Without this kind of bread the 
NAME « oceveccccccccccccccccccccccccvecccsccccsasccsseseet® men that have lived before or 
Christian era could not have ace 
A a) what they did. The proper kin: 
should contain all the properti: 
wheat, including lime, iron and 


ood, and for want of which the 
de 
if nature were n 
aws of dietetics. 

“The great poet Shakespeare 

































and accomplished w 






























‘Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
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The Kelsey made the 

















ves. The wood failed to ripen 
e first winter. The next spri 
frozen wood. 
Wing summer it made a grow 
“ps four feet, but the next wint 

































Over the fence. I had read so 















ald not stand a Northern clima 





